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Preface to the Second Edition 


My object in writing this book was to provide help and guidance for 
advanced students cos ee eee 
traditional grammar provides information on accidence and 
syntax, It sets out and describes the various parts of speech. It is 
often concerned with the historical development of the language. 
Such older grammars provide much information about the language 
but do not help the student to wse the language. Analysis and 
parsing may be good intellectual exercises but are not otherwise of 


Analysis is helpful at a later stage but the learner is—or should | 
more concerned with sentence-building. For this he needs to 
come acquainted with the payierus of English sentences. He 1. 
to know how words collocate, to know where certain classes 
words, and which of these words, have their normal places 
sentences, He needs io know (for example, for adverbs and adverb 
phrases) what alternative positions there are. 
A knowledge of how to put words together in the right order is as 
important as a knowledge of their meanings. The most im t 

terns are those of the verbs. Unless the learner becomes familiar 
with these he will be unable to use his vocabulary. He may suppose 
that because he has heard and seen I intend/hope/want/propose to 
come, he may say and write *! suggest fo come; that because he has 
heard and seen Please tell me the meaning of this sentence, he may 
say and write *Please explain me this sentence, Because He began 
talking about the weather means about the same as He began to talk 
about the weather, he may suppose, wrongly, that He stopped talking 
about the crops means the same as ie stopped to talk about the crops. 
Because I like fo travel is accepted, he may think, wrongly again, that 
* He dislikes to travel is as acceptable as He dislikes travelling. 
It is important, too, that the learner, when he uses a noun oF ade 
tive, should be familiar with the patterns in which it is used. Wher 
be uses such adjectives as Aind and thoughtful, he should be familiar 
with their use after i een, bpm 

it wi, ul of you fo meet me at the station. 
How kind] thoug 72 (it was) of you to meet me at the station! 

Nore: The wse of the asterisk ' ladicates that the phrase or sentence [c\lowing 
is an ple of unacceptable usage. 
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For the adjective ancious he needs to be familiar with its use with 
2 (eg anasous for ne. anxious about someone's health), 
when anton means ‘eager’, its use with an infinitive (c ¢ 
anatous fo start). 
There is an Index of Subjects and an Index of Words, The Ladex 
of Words includes only a selection of those which are dealt with 
in this book. It cannot take the place of the dicti . The learner 
will do well, while he is learning, to enter on cards of ina 


of fixing usiges in the memory. 
The learner who wishes to speak and write ish is rightly con- 
cerned with grammatical correctness, He also be concerned 


incormat style is Part Five of this book approaches this 
problem from a new angle. Instead of dealing with such auxiliary 
and modal verbs as be, have, can/coull, willfwould, shall{should, 
naht. must, ought M by one and describing their functions, 
the situation is taken as the starting-point. The concept of obligation 


often more difficult for the foreign learner of English than the more 
formal words. Some of them are irregular or defective verbs. The 
beginner is tempted to use the more formal verbs because their 


„ hopes and wishes are expressed, with oumerous 
earn the learner is enabled to become familiar with the ways 
used most frequently to these 


The approach to the problems of time and tense (Part Two) has been 
made from the same angle, The tenses are set out, and then, instead 
of an account of how cach tense is used, lime, not tense, has been 
taken as the starting-point, Here is an aspect of time, bere is a 
situation, Which tense or tenses may be used here? Or what tense 
ee (e g going to for future tne) are available and perhans 


t ig a sound principle not to present the leurner with specimens of 
incorrect English and then require hur to point out and correct the 
errors, Such a procedure in the form of exercises is harmful. In this 
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book there are occasional specimens of incorrect usage, but thes 
are errors which are known, from the experience of language 
teachers, lo be frequent. Such specimens, when they occur in this 
book, ave preceded by a0 asierisk, as in *Please explain me thi 
sentence, above. The asterisk is occasionally used to indicate oot a 
grammatically incorrect sentence but a sentence which is Hot quite 
idiomatic, one for which there is a preferabie alternative, Thus, the 
sentence f map is on this wall is aot wrong. But the sentence There's 
a map on this wall is preferable, If the learner is warned in this way, 
he will be less likely to compose the seatence * Four windows are in 
this room, which is unacceptable, : ' 
In parts of the book, where word order may vary with stress, av 

where strong and weak forms of certain words occur, phonetic an- 
tonetic symbols have been used, These are given and explained on 


pages xil-xv, ASH 
1975 
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Introduction: the Spoken Language 


Until about the middle of this century grammarians concerned 
themselves chiefly with language as it appeared in print, and com- 
paratively little with the ge. They concerned them- 
selves more with the literary form of the language than with 
colloquial usages. Many grammar books still illustrate syntax almost 
exclusively with quotations from sources. H E Palmer's 
A Gremmar of en English (ist edition, 1924) was a notable 
se al pioneer work all examples were in phonetic 
t 


ranscript 
It is now accepted that the forms of a must rank 
with the formal ps literary forms, — that the 


sounds of the language, and its stress patterns, rhythm and intonation 
ee receive attention. 2 as in the Oxford Advanced 
1 Dicti lish, the examples are rarely 
taken from material, —— — Hes typical of 
spoken English, though examples typical of formal glish are often 
given for contrast. 
There are numerous authoritative books on these subjects and a 
short jist is given on xv. There are several forms of phonetic 
and tonctic transcript in use today. The symbols used in the 
occas onal transcriptions in this book are explained below, 


Sounds: Key to the Phonaotic Symbols 


As this Guide to Patterns and Usage in English is designed for 
with the Oxford Advanced Learner's Dictionary of Current English, 
third edition, the symbols used by A C Gimeon for the revised 
eleventh impression of that edition are also used in this book. 


% un Ve iu 1% asin ur /A 
V% enn en / 12 / % asinago % 
e n mn en ſien / 1} fel asin page // 
4 fri u mn ht het / 14 / 0% ag in he /hoam/ 
S %% asinerm ſem / 1S %%% as in ve /farv/ 
6 fof asingot got / 16 // asinnow /nan/ 
N asinsaw / % asin join dνν) 
8 %% asinput pt / 18 f/taf a, n r = /miaie)/ 
9 % amie iu. 19 feof un. in r hegt 
10 %%% in, m ο = /kap/ 20 %% as in tt = /pyoote)/ 


Consonants 
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1 % / n gen /pen/ 13 /s/ in e /sx/ 
2 %% un in Heu bed / 14% asinzoo u 
% asineea / 1S %% „ mn e / 
4% asindid did / 16 %%% asin j, V viin / 
K n in cf // 17 /b/ asinhow /hao/ 
6 % u in get ect / 18 /m / a in n men / 
i asin ch /iſia / 19 / / asinnow h 


20 /o/ a in t / 
I u u e len / 
2, in red teu / 
A asinyes /jes/ 
24 // at in det /wet/ 


8 fdy/ asin June dum / 
9 /f/ asin fall // 

10 % % asin woice / 
11 %% asin shin hun / 

12 // , in en den / 


.. (/; this means that the /r/ is only when the next 
word begins with a vowel sound and follows without pause, as in far 
away, /fact a'wei/ 


Stress and Pitch 


Stress is the force given to a word or syllable in speech. Pitch is the 
relative height or depth of the level of the voice, Pitch may be 
sustained (at a high or low level) of it may rise or fall, Stress and 
ca are closely associated. 

a the word examine the stress is on the second syllable, The first 
and third syllables are unstressed, In the word examunarion there ts a 
strong (or principal) stress on the fourth syllable, and a weak {or 
subordinate) stress on the second syllable, The other syllables are 
unstressed. On the syllable with principal stress there is typically a 

in pitch, ewher a rise or a fall. 

In this book short vertical strokes have been used to indicate word 
stress, // for principal stress and // for subordinate sizes, Thus the 
word examine M transcribed as /ig'zaanin/ and exanumation as 
n, heε/ 

In recent years a system has been developed for connected speech 
which indicates pitch as well as sentence stress, In this system the 
short vertical stroke / / instead of indicating stress alone, indicates » 
high level tone, Stress accompanied by a high falling pitch is 
indicated by a short slant line / J. Besides this sign for a tone failing 
from a high to a low pitch, further information about the batte 
intonation patterns of sentences can be given by use of the signs / / 
for a pitch falling from medium to low, J for one rising from low 
to medium and /‘/ for one rising from medium to high. Two such 
pitch movements may occur in immediate succession on a singl< 
(even monosyllabic) word in English, notably high-to-low fall and 
low-to-medium rise /. When a syllable coming later than another 
one u also marked as a high-level tone, the latter is slightly lower 
than the former. If a sentence begins at the normal fairly low fever 
pitch used for unstressed words at the beginning of an utterance 


1 
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they are not marked, Other unmarked words and syllables follow 
the pitch indicated by the previous marked one. When more than 
one udependent intonation phrase occurs within a sentence, the 
end of a com intonation unit is indicated by a vertical bar //. 
Unmarked words or syllables at the begi of the new phrase are 
to be interpreted as they would be at the beginning of a new sentence. 
(Those more familiar with a numerical notation for intonativa 
marking may note that eg the Trager-Smith system equivalents to 
the five tone marks used in this book are (i) /*) = /3-1/ (ii) // = / 
(iii) f°] = 2-3) iv) | = PAL WV) LJ = [1-2]. Thus ff = 3-1-2) 


Cannected Speech 


Jane can speak French. 
This is typical of ordinary statements. There is a fairly low level pitch 


on Jane etc and a high-fulling tone on French. Can is unstressed wi 
pronunciation YK. b 1 * 


"Can Jane speak French? 
A high of low rising tone, as on French, is typical of questions askin 
for u Ves or ‘Not answer. The high-level tone nth pt indicates : 
sitess on this word, with the pronunciation /kaen/, 

{kien dem speck ſteniſ 
Can ‘Jane speak French? 
This is similar, but with a high-level tone on Jane, so that Jane is 
given prominence and can has the weak form . 

{kan dein spick  frent{/ 
There are also combinations of more than one pitch movement in a 
unte tone, eg falling-rising as //. rising -falling as //. etc. These 
may extend over one of more s are used to give 
special significance, often to imply something which is to be under- 
stood. For information on their uses, the books in the Reading List 
should be referred io. A few simple examples follow, 


I ‘can't help you “now, 

The falling-rising tone on mow implies that the 

—— ng plies speaker may be able to 
1 “can't help you now. 

‘The fall and the the occur on separate words, giving fa 
attention to both important words whereas in «A ae op Sa a 
a much greater share of the attention was concentrated on mow, 
This dictionary ‘costs more. 

‘This carries an implication such as’. . but it's much better value’, 
lu the sort of contest in which this sentence would occur, the word 


more, although carrying a rising pitch, may be regarded as merely 
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sharing a single falling-rising tone with the word costs which has 
almost all the attention, It can be shown with both marks before the 
only important word, costs, to represent exactly the same pronuncia- 
tion, Thus: 

This dictionary * costs more. 

This is a less self-evident notation but conveys that in such a context 
the speaker attaches no more to the word more than he 
would to the second syllable of the word dearer if he had expressed 
exactly the same idea with the wording: 


This dictionary’ s * dearer. 
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PART ONE 


Verbs and Verb Patterns 
Definitions 


1.1 There is no useful ot adequate definition of the term vexn. It is 
useful, however, to distinguish between finite and oon-finite forms of 
verbs, The non-finites are the infinitive (preseot and perfect, with or 
without fo), the present and past participles, and the gerund (or ver- 
bal noun). The finites are those forms other than the non-finites. Thus, 
the non-finites of be are: (to] be, (o) have been, being and been, and 
the finites are am, is, are, war, were, The non-finites of see ate: (to) 
see, (io) have seen, seeing and seen, and the finites are see, sees an 
saw, 

When an infinitive is used with 4% (as in I want to go, I ought to have 

gone) it is called the to-infinitive. When used without fo (as in f must 

ge. I should have gone) it is called the bare infinitive. 

The u participle and the gerund are identical 3 . 

The boys are swi , there is the ici yt 

like — paling Pe gerund. er 


1.2 The term auxnuany is used for a number of verbs which have a 
variety of functions, The finites of do are used as operating verbs for 
the formation of the interrogative and negative. The finites o/ are 
used to form the progressive (or continuous) tenses and the pr» sive 


voice, 

The finites willfwould, shall/should, canjcowld, maylmight, must, 
ought, need, dare and used (with fo), are called auxilianes, often 
distinguished by being called modal auailiaries, 


Auxiliary Verbs 


Non-finite forms | Finite forms 


Infinitive Present Past Present Past 
Participle Participle Tense Tense 
be being been am, is, are was, were 
have having had have, has had 


do doing done do, does did 
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1.3 The term ANOMALOUS Foirra (abbreviated AF) is used of the 24 
finites of these auxiliary verbs. 


1.4 The term perecrive vere is used of those verbs of which some 


are missing, Thus must has no infinitive and no partici Will, shall, 
can, may aod ought are defective verbs, * 


1.5 The term marouran venn is used of those verbs which do not have 


the suffix -ed for the tense/participle, e went|pone; begin} 
bepan|/begun; N pe eri si par rN 


1.6 The term anomatous is useful as a label for the 24 finites in the 
table above as a class. The most obvious feature of these finites is 
that they can be joined to the contracted form of nor, eg isn't, 
weren't, haven't, don't, didn't, can’t, shouldn't, ort. The verm 
ANOMALOUS is restricted to those finites which combine with ror n 


this way. Thus, Aave is anomalous in I haven's and I havens 
time to do it now, But have is not anomalous in I have breakfast at 
half past seven, (Here have is an ordinary, or finite, 
and the negative is I don's howe breakfast at seven, not / 


haven't breakfast at half past seven. See 1.21 below.) 
The 24 AF are not always auxiliary. The finites of be are linking 
verbs, not auailiary, in; 
Mist Green is a teacher, 
The men are busy. 
The finites of Aawe are not auxiliary in: 
Have you any money? 
Jane has two brothers. 
They had a good holiday. 


Functions of the Anomalous Finites 
1.7 These finites have many functions. They can be placed in two 
classes. 


First, they are important as structural words, used to operate the 
begative and interrogative. They are used to avoid repetition, eg in 
short answers and in disjunctive (or ‘tag') questions, The positions 
of certain classes of adverbs are decided by the occurrence ot non- 
occurrence of anomalous finites in sentences, 

Secondly, some of them are used to form moods for which English 
has no inflected forms. When used in this way they may be termed 
MODAL wenns OF MODAL AUXILIARIES (modal being the adjective 

io mode or mood). 

The uses of the modal auxiliaries ate dealt with in Part Five of this 
book, and can be found by using the Index. 
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The Formation 
of the Negative 
1.8 A finite verb is made by the use of nor, In modern English 
only the 24 AF are negative by simply adding nor after the 
finite. 


He is busy — He is not] He's not] tHe isn’t busy. 
"tf come. 


cus come. I cannot/can't x 

You ought to do that — You ought notjoughin't to do that. 
Nos · AF require the helping verb do, 

He wants it, — (He does want it.) — He doesn’t want it, 

He wanted it, — (Ide did want it.) — Me didn’t wane it, 

They went there. (They did go there.) -- They didn’t go there, 
In spoken English and informal written En (e g social corre- 
; ), the contracted negative 9 isn't, aren't, 

6, can't, wouldn't. 
The use of not with non-AF was usual in older English (e g Shake- 
speare, the Authorized Version of the Bible): Tempt not a desperate 
man, (In modern English Don't tempt u desperate man.) 


The Formation 
of the Interrogative 


1.9 The interrogative is formed by inversion of the subject and the 
finite, which must be one of the 24 AP, 
They are ready. — Are they ready? 
He can swim, -+ Can he swim? 
The auxiliary do is used if the finite is non-anomalous: 
They went away. + did go away.) = Did they go away? 
He likes it, -» (He does like it.) - Does he like it? 
There are other forms of questions (e g with hat. Who, etc, or 
using intonation). See Part 5. ; 
Went o. Howcame you to... ? and other instances of a sulyject 
preceded by a noa-AF are archaic or literary survivals, 


The Interrogative- 
Negative 


1,10 This is formed a ee el 
er contracted negative forms in spoken 
English and often in informal written style. 

Does he want it Does he mot want it? (or) Doesn't he want it? 
Did they go? -+ Did they not go? (or) Didn't they go? 
3 
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Other Examples 
of Inversion 


ðeͤb„ mereageteee 
occurs a ives as 
hardly, scarcely, little, seldom, rarely). 


Little did they know that... (= They little knew that.) 
In no other way can the matter be explained, (= The matter can 
be in no other way.) 

had we started (= We had hardly started) when it 


began to rain, 
Seidom| Rarely have | (= 1 have seldom/rarely) heard such 


Never shall (= I shall never) forget your kindness. 
Only then did I see (= 1 saw only then) the danger we were in. 


Avoidance of 
Repetition 


1.12 N 24AF are used in short answers to i There is a fall in 
piten on the "Yes" or No and on the verb, 
Did you , find it? “Yes, 1 “did. (08) ‘No, 1 “didn’t. 
"Can you do it a fone? * Yes, I ‘can. (ot) Wo. I ‘can 
Has she been ,warned? * Yes, she “has, (or) Wo. 2 — 
‘Who wants to come ‘with me? “All of us do. (or) ‘None f us do. 
"Who broke the ‘window? Tom did. (or) “I didn't. 


These finites are also used to avoid tion of a verb in a subse- 
quent statement, eg in a co-ordinate 
He didn't often grumble, and when he ‘did, no one paid much 
attention. 
_ He isn’t often punished, and when he ‘is, it seems to have no 


Questions 


1.13 The 24 AF are used in ‘tag’ questions, added to statements. The 
subject in the tag question is a or introductory there, If 
there is a rise in pitch on the finite in the question, the 
expects or invites the listener to agree. If there is a fall in pitch en the 
finite in the question, the speaker is confident of his statement. 


Tomorrow's ‘Sunday, ,isn't it? (or ‘isn't it?) 

He leſi “yesterday, didn't he? (or “didn’t he?) 
You want ‘five, don't you? (or “don't you?) 

You can't Danish, can you? (or can 
They won't be here long, will they? (or wiley 
2 NN ‘isn't there 
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1.14 Tag questions are often used as responses to indicate an attitude to 
a statememt, e g polite interest, disbelief, indifference, contradiction 
or disagreement (depending on the use of a rise or fall in pitch). 

A: I'mgoing to ‘Moscow next month. B: Oh, ,are you?(indicating 
Surprise ot interest) 
A: ee ae once. B: Oh, I “must, pan i? 


A; e eying more B: Aren't you? (or) 


25 57 are, ,aren 
Coe coer oti bi D: ‘Oh no we aren't. 
ly of time. 
A: r n: “Oh yes there . 
These finites are used to indicate agreement, The pattern is So + 
subject + AF. There is a fall in pitch on the AF. 
A: [ hear you went to Leeds last week. B: So I ‘did. ( Yes, 
that's right.) 
A: There are two tigers in the garden. B: So there ‘are! (= Yes, 
you're right.) 
are used to correct ot contradict a statement (or a suggestion 
in question form, usually with why). The answer often begins 


Oh no of But, 
A: rival ts e Oh no he 
a'. Only “twice 
A: I hear your exams, B: Oh no I didn't! 


A: dat ma Sno tetas But I “did! 
A: oy ee en oe 


N ehaudieem al nota as shown in 
the examples below. 


I can do it and s0 can 


Tn es French endi eri “sister, (= His sister speaks 


) 
Jane will be there and so shall J. 


The same pattern is used in responses from a second speaker: 

A: I must leave now, B: So must “I. 

A: I enjoyed that concert. B: So did ‘all of us (or) So did we ‘wll, 
In this pattern the finite is unstressed, There is a fall in pitch on the 
subject. In So can you, the finite can is /kan/. In Se shall J. the 
finite shail is reduced to /fl/, and So shail | is s fl /, The mo 
words so shall have the same pronunciation as the adjective social, 
The AF are also used in the pattern morjacither + AF + subject, 
with an unstressed finite and a fall in pitch on the subject, 

. 

F eee 
A: rey Pa this kind of music. U: Nor do J. and nor does 
my “sister, 


Verbs and Verb Patterns 
The Emphatic Affirmative 


1.16 To emphasis on the affirmative clement in a statement, or in 
a rejoinder to a statement, stress or a change in pitch is used on the 
finite verb, which must be one of the 24 AF, If such stress or change 
in pitch is used on a non-anomalous finite, prominence is given to 
the meaning of the verb, not to the affirmative element. If, for 

stress or a change in pitch occurs on wrote, in vote to 
him, this gives prominence to the ing of write: I communicated 
„ not by sending him a 
verbal message, etc. Here are examples of the emphatic affirmative: 
If 1 “do find the book, I'll send it to you. 
He doesn't often visit me, but when he “does, he stays for hours, 
You ‘are working hard! g 


A: Who broke the window? B; “I didn't, A: Well, who “did 
break it? (instead of Who broke it? as in the first question) 


To emphasize the ocgative clement in a statement, stress of a 
change in pitch is used on the negative word (usually nor). 


I did “not take your pen (instead of the more usual / ‘didn't fake 
your pen). 
Adverb Position 


1.16 Adverb position is dealt with in Part Four. Mid-position adverbs 
noo-AF and follow AF (unless these are stressed), 
ith non-AF: 


We generally/asuall; school by bus. 
8 Ardara ad 
They soon found what they wanted. 
With AP: 
You should always try to be 


cus seldom find enough time for reading. 
We shail soon be there. 


With a stressed AF, cf: 


— — 


For further notes and examples, see 4.4, 4. 11-1 and Tables 91-2. 


: Notes on the Anomalous Finites 
am, is, are, wos, were 


1.17 The finites of be are anomalous whether they are used as link verbs 
or auxiliaries. 


He's busy. He isn't busy. Is he busy? 
He's working, He isn't working. Is he working? 


Verba and Verb batte 
Be is used in imperatives. 
Be quiet|patient! 
Do be is used in imperatives to give emphasis or to persuade, 
Do be quiei{patient, please! 


Don't be is used for the negative imperative. 


Don't be so curious/foolith! 
The verb be is not used in the progressive tenses when it indicates a 
state that is static or unchanging, as in John is an engineer, When it 
is used to indicate what may change or vary, the progressive tenses 
may be used, as in Joha is very patient, Here John's patience 
may give out, He may become tient, la such cases, be may be 
non · anomalous in why-questions: 


Why don’t you be more reasonable? 
Why don't you be a man (= manly) and face your troubles 
bravely? 

For other uses of be, see be in the Index. 


have, has, hed 


1.18 The finites howe, Aas, had are always anomalous when use! as 

auxiliaries in the formation of the perfect tenses: 

MMe has left, He hasn't left, Has he left? 

They had left. They headn's left, Hasn't they left? 
When these finites are aot auxiliaries, ihey are sometimes anomalous 
and sometimes oon-anomalous. There are differences between 
British and American usage. There are differences in British usage 
depending on the meaning of the verb. 


1.19 Have is used to indicate posession or ownership. When used in 
this sense, the finites of have are anomalous. Io ioformal style, 
British English, have gor is a preferred alternative. 

How many books have you (got)? 
1 haven't (got) enough money for the journey. 
In ordinary American usage, these finites are not anomalous. 
How many pencils do you have? 
Tom doe i have a 4 
Does your brother have a bicycle? 


1.20 Have is wsed to indicate characteristics and relationships. A sentence 
with a finite of have may often be tecompoted with a finite of be. 
This room has five windows, 
There are five windows in this room, 


This has three pockets. 
. this jacket. 
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Mary has blue eyes. 

Mary's eyes are blue. 

What long hair that fellow has! 

lot thot fllo’s he long! 

How many children have they? 

How many children are there in the family? 
In British usage, the finites, when used in this way, are anomalous. 
In colloquial style, the perfect tenses with got are often used. 

* How many pockets has jacket got? 

Ham't he oe saa * 

Have you got many friends here? 
In American usage, the finites are non-anomalous. 


How many pockets does your jacket have? 
Do you have many friends here? 


1.21 When Aave is used with such meanings as take, receive and experience, 
the Gnites are non-anomatous in both British and American usage. 


Do you have (= drink) coffee or tea for breakfast? 

‘ o a basi? 

‘At what time do you have ( take) ‘fast? 

Did you have (= experience) any difficulty in finding the house ? 

. = use) wfsual aids for Caglish 
? 


Cf Have you(got)(= Are there) many visual aids in your class- 
room? 
How often do you have (= receive) letters from your brother in 
Canada? 


Cf Have you (got) your brother's last letter with you now? 
ee ee 
Cf Hos your cat (got) any kittens now? 
How often do you have (= receive) English lessons? 
CI Have you (= Is there, in the time-table) an English lesson 
this morning ? 


1.22 A distinction is made in British English between the use of have 
for reference to what is habitual, general or usual and for reference 
to a particular occasion, This distinction is not typical of American 
usage. When the reference is to what is general or usual, the finites of 
have are not anomalous. When the reference is to a particular 
occasion, the finites of have are, in British usage, anomalous, or the 

t perfect tense of get may be used, The use of the past perfect 
got is less usual, 


Do you have much time for tennis? (ie a3 a rule, generally) 
CE Have you got) tne for ame of tems this afternoon? 
Does that poor boy have enough to eat? ſi e regularly, habitually) 
Cf Has he (got) enough to eat? (i e now) 
8 . 


Verbs and Verb Patterns 
Do they have much snow in Quebec in winter? (ic asa ile, 


82.5 (= Is there) much snow in Quebec this v <r? 
De you ofen have cols? 
You haven't (got) a cold now, I hope. 


1.23 Have is used to indicate ion, and this is dealt with in Part 
Five. See §.54-5. Some, but not all, British speakers make the 
distinction between the use of have for what is general or habitual, 
aod for a particular occasion (as noted in 1.22). 


At what time do you have to (= must you) be in the office every 


? 
CEI have to be (or Ive got to be) in the office half an hour 
earlier than usual tomorrow. 
We don't have to work on Saturday mornings. 
CI The firm is busy this week so we've got to work tomorrow 


morning. 


1,24 The causative use of have is dealt with in the sections on verb patterns, 
See VP24C, Table 78. In this use the finites are not 
How often do you have your hair cut? 
You don't have your hair cut every week, do you? 
When did you last have your hair cut? 


1.25 There are numerous verbs which may be replaced by hove and 
a noun (either identical with the verb or related to it), e g rest, 
drink, waik, dine. In these verbal phrases, the finites of have ate non · 
anomalous. 

Did you have a walk ? 

* don't you lie down and have a rest? 

Did you have a good sleep? 
Those who wish to speak colloquial English will do well to become 
familiar with the uses of have set out above, The distinctions 
between the anomalous and non-anomalous uses of have set out in 
6.54-5 (for obligation) will be met with in spoken and written 
English, but it will be sufficient for the learner to use the finites of 
have, in these cases, as 0n-dnomalous. 


do, doos, did 


1.26 The finites of do are anomalous only when they are auxiliaries (or 
operators) in the formation of the negative and interrogative, and in 
the emphatic affirmative, 

When do is a full verb, the finites are non-anomaious. 
Tom did most of the work, Harry didn't do much of the work, Did 
Dick do any of the work? 
Martha does all the housework. Does Helen do anything except 
arrange the flowers? 
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The Model Auxiliaries 


10 


1.28 


You oughin't to 10 late. 

Ought you to — 
Syb-standard: 

* You didn't ought 10 do that. 


For uses of these finites, see Part Five and the Index, 


Need is used as a modal auxiliary, apomajous, without 40, It jas 
no past tense form but is used with perfect infinitives, The form for 
the third person singular is also meed, It occurs chiefly in the negative 
and interrogative, occasionally in the affirmative. 
Need is also a full (or lexical) verb which is regular in every way. It 
ere t tense (he 
needs) and the finites are non-anomalous, It in VP6 (ic with 
C 
t means * ot be in nced of", of need, (or 
VP6A: Tom needs a new coat, He duct need new shoes, Does he 
need any new shirts? 
The work needed time and patience. 
That blind man needs helpimeeds somebody to help him across 
the street, 
VP6E: My thoes needed (= needed to be mended). 
VP?: Do you need to work so late? 
He doesn't need to work so late, does he? 
Need, regular verb and need, modal auxiliary may be used to 
indicate necessity of obligation, aod there is litle or ao difference ia 
meaning in the pairs below: 
Do you need to work so late? 
Need you work so late? 
He doesn't need to work so late, does he? 
He needn't work so late, nerd he? 
WW 
You needn't come to the office on Saturday, 

The regular verb need, indi i OF necessity, may be 
ime an 
ah nin Palen anya! g~ thenipdaad yoga 

You'll need] You'll 10 start early if you want to get back 


> pho 
ell need] He'll have to H if he wants 10 catch the 2.15 train, 


Verbs and Verb Pattacns 


The tive acedn't (indicating absence of obligation or neces.ity) 
— to the affirmative must or hawe to, = 
He needa't start yet, need he? 
He mast start at once, mustn't he? 
Need you go yet?—Yes, I must. 
Anomalous need may be used in the affirmative when there is a 
negative implication in the sentence. 
He need have no hesitation about asking for my help. 
No one need go hungry in our Welfare State. 
All you need do is give me a ring and I'll come at once. 
He need have no fear of losing his job. 
In the third example the implication is ‘You need do nothing 
eacept...', "You need on e 
Anomalous need has uo past tense form, but may be used with a 
perfect infinitive, 
We needn't have hurried. 
Compare this with didu't need to, the regular verb. 
We needa’ t have hurried. (We have hurried but now sce that this 
hurry was U 
r 
whether we did so of not.) 
They needn't have gone, (Although they did go or have gone, it 
was unnecessary.) 
They didn't need to go. (Whether they did or did not go, it was 
unnecessary.) 


1.29 Like need, dure is used both as a regular (or lexical) verb and asa 


modal auxiliary, anomalous. The third person singular present tense 
ia the anomalous use is dure, not dures, 

Anomalous dure is used with a bare infinitive (i e without ro). It 
is used chiefly in the interrogative and ocgative, and is frequent act 
how. 


How dare you speak to me so rue? 
How dare he say such rude things about me? 
She daren’t leave the baby in the house ulone—she's frightvred of 


As noted above, dare is anomalous after how, but is often non- 
anomalous in negative sentences. 
1 don't dare] He doesn't dare to speak about what happened. 


Asin the case of need (ice 1.28), dare may be used in the affirmative 
wheo there is a negative implication, 


No one dare question| disobey the orders of this savage dictator, 
Would anyone dare predict when this dictatorship will end? 


11 


Verbs and Verb Patterns 
Anomalous daren’t is used for present, past and future time: 


Harry mat Mr Green yesterday but dares tel Mn hat he had 
the car we had borrowed from him. 
Will you tell Mr Green that we've wrecked his car? I daren't tell 
him. 
The regular verb dare is used in VPTA with a fo-infinitive, and, less 
often, with a bare infinitive. 
Does anyone dare (to) call me a liar? 
Do they dare (to) suggest that we have been dishonest? 
When used meaning ‘face boldly’, it is VGA. 


He was ready to dare any danger. 


used to 
1.30 This is pronounced /*ju:stu:/ of /‘jucsta/ and the negative udn f to 
is pronounced /‘ju:sntu:/ or /"jwsnta/. It is to be distinguished from 
the past tense of the verb use /ju:z/ which has the same spelling, used, 
but is pronounced /ju:zd/. It must also be distingwished from used 
ee ‘accustomed’, as in He's not used to 
hard 


Used 10 always refers to past time and takes an infinitive, Tt was 
anomalous in older usage and is still anomalous in formal style. 
It is non-anomalous in modern colloquial style, especially in tag- 
questions and responses. 

You used to live in Leeds, u youldidn't you? 

There used to be a cinema here, didn't there? 

Mt ue tobe ht|People used to think that flying was dangerous, 

"Brown used to live in Hull.’ — Ob. died he?” 

Did he used] Used he to play football at school? 
Never may be used in place of not. 

You never used to grumble all the time. 
More notes on used fo can be found in 2.56. 


Verb Patterns 


The 25 verb patterns set out in the first edition (1954) have been 
revised and renumbered. The renumbered patterns of this second 
e Aton are identical with those used in the third edition of the 
Oxford Advanced Learner's Dictionary of Current English (Oxford 
University Press, 1974). 


Summary of 
Verb Patterns ' 
1.31 Patterns 1-5 are of verbs used intransitively. Patterns 6-25 are of 
verbs used transitively, 
Abbreviations used: S = subject; of = intransitive verb; of = 
transitive verb; D O = direct object; 1 O = indirect object. 
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Verbs and Vorb Patterns 
BE + subject complement/adjunct 


vw 
vi + (for) + adverbial adjunct 

vi + adverbial adjunct 

Wi + adjective/noun/pronoun 

vi + present participle 

wi + preposition + noun/pronoun 
wi + (preposition (+ i)) + clause 
vi + to-infinitive 


i 


wt + gerund 

NEED/WANT/BEAR + gerund (passive meaning) 
vt + (not) + to-infinuive 

HAVE/OUGHT + (nor) + to-infinitive 

wi + interrogative pronoun/adverb + to-infinitive 
wt + that-clause 


+ 

+ 

. 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ ¥f + noun/pronoun 
+ ¥¢ + noun/pronoun (1 O) + noun/pronoun (D O) 

+ ¥t + noun/pronoun (1.0) + soun/pronoun 0 

+ ¥f + nOuN/pronoun + nounfprongun 

+ #t + noun/pronoun (D O) + fo + noun/pronoun 

+ ¥f + noun/pronoun (D O) + for + noun/pronoun 
„ + noun/pronoun (DO) + preposition + noun/pronoun 
+ vf + noun/pronoun (D O) + adverbial phrase 

+ wt + noun/pronoun (D O] + adverbial particle 

+ et + advertual particle + noun/pronoun D ) 

+ tf + noun/pronoun D O) + to-infinitive 

+ vf + noun/pronoun (D O) + as/likejas if + noun/clause 
+ vf + noun/pronoun + (mor) + fo-infinitive 

+ vt + noun/pronoun + (nor) + to-infinitive 

+ vf + noun/pronoun + infinitive 

+ ¥f + noun/pronoun + infinitive 

+ HAVE + noun/pronopn + infinitive 

+ 
+ 


S + wf + nown/pronoun (D O) + adjective 
S + vt + noun/pronoun (D O) + noun (object complement) 
S + +f + noun/pronoun (1 O) + noun (subject complement) 
S + vf + noun/pronoun (D O) + past participle 
S + HAVE + noun/pronoun (DO) + past participle 
S + HAVE/GET + nsoun/pronown (DO) + past participle 
S + vt + noun/pronoun (D O) + tro be) + adjective/noun 
3 
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Verb Patterns 1 to 5 Table 2 
These ure patterns for intransitive verbs (ei), ie verbs that do not 
2 pe subject + BE adjective (phrase) 
1 it was dork. 
Verb Pattern 1 2 We're ready. 
„ 43 The children were exhausted, 
{VP1} 1.32 This pattern illustrates the verb be. The nominal part of the predicate 4 The statue will be life-size. 
may be a noun, a pronoun, a possessive, an adjective, an adverb 3 1 c . 
or adverbial phrase, a prepositional group, an ive or infinitive 6 That he will refuse is most 
or a clause, There are variations of the pattern with intro- 7 Don't be afraid 
ductery there and it, 8 The children are asleep. 
This table gives in which the nominal part of the predicate 9 ts he still alive? 
(or the subject ) is a noun ot pronoun (iactuding the 10 / was not aware of that, 
gerund), and, ia questions, interrogative pronouns. I The ship és still afloat, 
Some adjectives in the icate may be used with a fo-infinitive, as 
subject + BE noun/prosoun in . tor ways in which this 
in some cases be recomposed with it, see APIA and APIB 
1 This is a book, (71-2). 
2 His father is a lawyer. 
: ot aga — 1.34 la this Table there are prepositional groups which are equivale,t 
5 The boys were haste Sy seve aight to adjectives or possessive pronouns. 
6 Parts of my house are Seh century, 
128 me. a Table 3 ; 
S That's mune. 
9 Whether he will agree is another lon. : : 
10 These shen ve ant a * prepositional group 
interrogative BE + subject 1 She's in good health (= well). 
2 Your memory's at fault (= faulty) 
11 Whe is that? } We were all out of breath (= breathless). 
12 What colour is her hair? 4 At last he was at liberty (= (ree). 
1 What age u is she? 5 This "s bevond me (= too difficult), 
14 What ure cabbages today? 6 We are not vet out of danger (= safe). 
7 The question is of no importance (= unimportant) 
Note 8 7 in good order. 
Io 14 What means ‘What price’, ‘How much 7 2 aca 8 
1.33 This gives examples in which the nominal of the predicate (or 
the subj ) is an adjective. The nie ge may be Neve ; g 
— 1 are examples of adjectives which are used only Equivalents are given in parcatheses in some cases. In 8 and 9 we 
predicatively, may substitute working weil and not working. la 10 we may substi- 
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1.35 In this table there is an adverbial adjunct. 


Table 4 
subject + BE adverbial adjunct - 
1 Your 's 2 
2 The book you're is 
[i there. 
4 it's there. 
5 The train's in, 
6 The concert was over, 
7 The whole scheme is off. 
8 My house is near the station 
9 between them was at an end. 
10 A the town is on 23. 
I Was anyone up 
Note 


eren your friend! I har jx: , frend / 

2 Mere’s the book you're looking for! / hig Ja buk jx kt / 
3 There are the others! [car 2 Ot 4022 / 

4 There it is! [Sear wt / 


10 and 11 may be rewritten: 


eee ee rane 
Was there anyone up 
These are examples of the in Table 5, below, and must be 


distinguished from the use of there (s form) used in 
style, There, as illustrated 10 Table K weak form /Sa(r)/. 


1.36 This table illustrates the verb be with introductory there (weak form 


(S2(r)/), without a. Compare VP2A, in which there is 
uo complement (¢ s swim), Instead of *No wind was we have 


Verbs end Verb Patterns 


3 There's no doubt about it + 

4 There's suill time for us to see the film, 
5 There's been too much idle gossip. 

6 There's no accounting for tastes. 

7 There's a man waiting to see 

8 There was reason for him to be satisfied. 
9 There are sill many things worth for. 
10 There can be very little doubt about his guilt, 
Il There can't have been mach trafic se late at aighe. 

12 There have been many such incidents. 

Mere smust be a mistake somewhere. 

14 There's only one man qualified for the job. 


Note 
6 illustrates the use of wo and a gerund to indicate impossibility: 
It's impossible to account for tastes. 


1.37 This table illustrates the use of be with introductory there (weak 


form dt and an adverbial adjunct. 


Table 6 
there + BE subject adverbial adjunct 
1 There ore three windows in this room, 
2 There was a thunderstorm im the night. 
Mere are several hotels in this town, 
4 Are there many 17 on your trees this ar? 
S$ There's a the town on page 23. 
6 There are some problems —_—here. 
Note 
Sentences in this pattern may be recomposed as in Table 4, but the 
pattern illustrated above is more usual, in speech, A 


1.38 When the subject is an infinitive, or an infinitive phrase (which may 


be active or passive), a construction with introductory # is preferred. 
Instead of To try was useless we have It was useless to try, In these 
examples the nominal part of the predicate (the subject complem< ut) 
is an adjective or a noun, 
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Table 7 1.40 Introductory it is used when the subject is a gerund or a gerun.tial 
phrase. 
to-iafinitive 
it + BE 
ö adjective/noun (phrase) Table 9 
1 50 nice 10 sit here with you, ree n " a | 
: 3 much wiser to reduce 
17 a pity to waste 1 i's $0 nice sitting here with 
4 It would be a mistake 10 their advice 2 i's no good bopig for help Jom ie 
5 it's stich a relief to you laughing authori 
3 Mwon'tbe much to them, 
6 it was a pleasant surprise to be told that I'd been 4 It wouldn't be — og my talking to him, 
5 i's no crying ower spilt milk. 
7 t's no exaggeration 5 6 ii u a business getting everything ready 
surpassed ia 
part of Othello. 7 t's wonderful lying on the beach all day. 
8 it wasn't much use my ph pregors. 1 didn't 
Note 9 W's not worth while pond 3 
FEET * Se 
improve the balance of the sentence 11 Me isn't much ſun being a lighthouse keeper 
Anything less likely to win their approval it is impossible to 
conceive, Nore 
Some of these sentences may be in the construction: 
Here the object of conceive has front position for prominence, R 


4 It wouldn't be any good for me to talk to him. 


8 Ut wasn't much tend (thet) I didn't know the 
39 This table gives examples of sentences in Table 7 converted into rules, te for mew pre * 


enclamatoty style with how and what, I (vu, etc) may be omitted. 


1.41 The subject complement of the sentence may be a clause. 


Table 8 
re Table 10 
; “RCE eee ee — 
subject + BE clause 
| How nice (it is) to sit here with 
youl 1 The trouble is F 
2 How much wiser (it would hawe to reduce speed! 2 fs this what you're looking for? 
been) 3 What delighted me that they were singing for the pure joy of it. 
3 What apity (it is) ſo waste them! most was 
4 What a mistake (it would be) to ignore their ad. 4 Everything was a4 we had left it 
vice , 5 This is where I work, 
5 What a pleasant surprise (it was) 40 be told that I'd „ My suggestion is (that) we should plant more trees in the 


been promoted. streets. 


18 19 
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Note 9 All you have to do is 9 
6 may be recomposed: My suggestion is for more trees to be planted 10 The thing to do is to you didn't hear, 
in the streets. Il His greatest pleasure is to sit in the pub talking to his friends, 
Another example of this subject + BE + for + noun + fo-infinitive 
construction: The tendency is for certain vowels to be weakened in Note 
rapid speech. 184. ea to be tt 
More : much is to pay? 
1.42 When a clause is the subject of a sentence, introductory i is used. 4 Also: Who's to be blamed? 25 
ee eee eee 5 = One need not go far to find the causes, 
nominal predicate, 
aaa * 1 it u used when the subject is the for + noun/pronoun 
it + BE noun/adjective clause Table 13 
1 It was a pity (that) you couldn't come. + BE —adjectivefooua f Sound fo-en nitive 
2 Kwas lucky hats jon loft when pon dil — — 
3 1 at he should have said that. 1 1 hard for Al to fice om Ais small 
4 It's he didn't get your message. pension. 
S i's splendid news that you've a * * . „ 
6 It's likely (that) 5 their 3 * was f for a Victorian 10 =e own 
7 it was a how the lars in. 4 O uncommon for her husband be 74 
1 Is doubiful enter he'll be able 10 come. ‘ oe atm 
9 Wilbe a great day when the peace treaty is signed. ee „ 
10 % be a time we ask him round again, 6 batt 
11 It would be sad (det hoped = vn —< 
12 ft's time you started. 7 Withee quite all right for you to leave early 
1 it's high time ‘the children were in bed in there to be 9 hopper 
14 it's time you did some work 9 bwin more reasonable for young people to 7 whet they 
Note 10 i's Afficult anyone to be angry with her. 
i tl Nwouldbe = wrong Ser these fest be 
That is normally omitted after (high) time, as in 12, 13 and 14. offenders where deve ae 
hardened criminals, 
1.43 The verb be may be followed by an infinitive ot an infinitive phrase 
(active or passive) as the nominal part of the predicate. 2 8 
Table 12 The construction with introductory it is generally used when the 
; (for + noun/pronoun +- to- inſinitive) is long. This form of 
subject + BE — * however, have front position. Compare: 
. (phrase) ols + aaa ee 
1 This house is to let. 
2 The best is yet — ee ee 
1 What's to pay? 5 
4 Who's to blame? When the nominal of the predicate is an adjective, exclama 
Me causes are not far to seek, TPC 
~ 3s —_ 1 How hard it was for him to live on his small pension! 
1 r 6 What a relief it is for us to be alone together at last! 


10 How difficult it is for anyone to be angry with her! 


Verbs and Verb Patterns 
Vorb Pattern 2 


Many verbs may be used without a or adjunct, In 
the sentence Fishes swim, the finite swim is the complete predicate, 


The pattern is subdivided. 
(VP2A] 1.45 There are do adjuncts la the sentences in this table, Adjuncts are 
optional, Compare: 
We all breathe, 
He was breathing heavily, 
Table 14 
subject of 
1 e all breathe, drink and eat 
2 The sun was shining. 
3. The moon rose. 
4h was raining, 
5 That ia. 
6 Who cares? 
7 A period o wnrest 
12 of political 5 
9 The car won't start 
0 


Whether we start now or later doesn't matter. 


Note 
See Table 16 for conversions with introductory it, 


1.46 Inversion of subject and finite after introductory there is common 
When the subject is indefinite and is a long noun phrase. 


Table 15 
there + vi subject 
1 There followed a period of peace and lb 
2 Ata later stage 3 
there arose 
3 There comes a time when we feel we must make a protest. 
4 Later there a demand for new and improved methods, 
developed 
Mere entered ad strange little mam. 


1.47 


Verbs and Verb Patterns 
1 Cf A period of peace followed. The subject has four words. The 
ag aa ac ae 
5 4 little man entered is normal, The inversion is more 
typical of li style, 


When the subject is a clause or an iniinitive phrase introducty. t 
may be used. 


Table 16 
it + of s subject (clause/‘o-iafinitive 
Does it matter when we start? 
2 Mt does mot matter whether we start now or later. 
3 ft only remains w with you beth 117. 
t only remains for me to thank oll those who have 


f 


$ do here means be fitting ot tolerable’, 


That-clauses occur afler seem, appear, happen, chance and follow, 
with introductory i. lastead of *That he Aas been ill appears, we 
have It appears that he has been ill. 

it seems | seemed | oppears | may have mid position, or 
occasionally end position, equivalent to the adverbs seemingly and 
apparently, 


Table 17 
it + of subject (HH clause) 

1 It would seem (that) the rumours hawe some truth in them, 
2 Mt seemed (that) the day would never end. 

3 ot seems C 

4 ft appears plane did not at Rome. 

5S It seems (to me) (that) you're not really interested. 

6 It (so) happened that I was not in London at the time. 

7 It chanced that we weren't in when she called. 

8 Ut doesn't follow that he's to blame. 


8 


Vorbs end Verb Petterns 


Van 1.49 


Note 


J An alternative is: The socialists will be elected, it seems. 
4 An alternative is: The plane, it appears, did not land at Rome, 


The verbs seem, appear, happen and chance may also be used 
in VP4D, ie with a to-infinitive. 


3 The socialists seem to have been elected. 
5 .. 

6 J happened to be out of London at the time. 
7 We chanced to be out when she called. 


In the sentences in this table the verb is used with an adverbial 
adjunct of distance, duration, weight, price, etc. Before adverbials of 
distance and duration for may occur, but is often omitted. 

fo the sentence We and measured the box both verbs are 
transitive, In the sentence The box weighs 1.6 kilos and measures 
35 em & 25 cm, the verbs are intransitive. In the sentence The book 
costs £1.50, the verb is intransitive. Cost is transitive in commercial 
use, as in fo cost a book, te estimate and determine the cost of 


rage ba 

ith cost, take (meaning ‘require’ or need) and last (meaning 
‘continue to be usable or adequate for’), an indirect object may occur 
after the verb, as in sentences 10, 15, 18 and 19. 


Table 18 

subject 4+ wi (for) + adverbial adjunct 
| We watked (for) five mites 
2 hey been ia 
3 come a . 
4 The forests stretch (for) hundreds of miles 
5 He jumped fwo metres, 
6 The meeting lasted two hours, 
He play ran (for) more than two years. 
8 We waited (for) rs an hour, 
9 Won't you sta a ? 
10 5588 ype 
IL This box weighs ios. 
12 —— — ten degrees. 
13 * several . 
14 2 jan 
15 the piano took (him) three hours. 

one metre by two metres. 


16 The the desk measures 
M 2 two minutes a day. 


17 
18 Will our stock of coal last (us the winter ? 
19 ‘Your heart is not strong’, said = 

the doctor, ‘but it will last you your lifetime." 


(VP2C] 1.0 


Verbs and Verb Patterns 
Note 
Be may replace measure, weigh and cost, 
10 The flowers are fifty pence. 
II This box is five kilos. 
16 The top of the desk is one metre by two metres. 


This table provides of the many intransitive verbs (other 


‘than be, illustrated in Table 4) used with adverbial adjuncts, includ- 


ing adverbial clauses. 
The si 


eee 
usual than others. These are dealt with in Four (see 4. 20-1). 
Adverbials of place and direction usually adverbials of 
time, as in: We arrived here yesterday, CI VP3A in which the 


preposition is fixed, 
Table 19 
subject + vf adverbial adjunct 
1 My hat blew off. 
2 away! 
3 Won't you sit down? 
4 Please come in, 
5 We must turn back. 
6 Go on—I'll soon catch up with you, 
7 It's getting on for midnight. 
8 He booked — an . 
9 Don't turn aside from your chosen path 
10 unt push on with my work, 
1 She wens 5 
12 We didn't go last week. 
He toys were over the floor, 
14 We talked * a 
1S I shall go by train car ſon foot 
16 He backed e, bose! lea 
17 Consumption averaged out at 200 gallons a da 
18 They were fighting tooth and nail. ‘ 
19 It looks , like rain, 
20 It looks as if it were to rain. 
21 He looks as * had seen a ghost 
22 He behaves as if he owned the place, 


Verbs and Vert Patterns 


(VP2D] 1.51 


Note 
When the subject is long and indefinite, a construction with intro- 
ductory there may be preferable. Compare: 
affection up between them. 
Kb 
pp ̃ sepa Rayo Be 
same Ae C 


n Off they went! 
She went away. Away she went! 
Please go in. in you gol 

Please come out. Out you come! 


‘This alternative pattern is dealt with in 4.23. 

Not all combinations of verb aod adverbial particle can be used 
in this alternative pattern, He looked out is normal,. Oui he locked is 
not. He waited about is normal, „About he waited is not. Io the 
examples above, with the adverbial particle in front position, the 
verbs indicate movement. The verbs look and wait do not indicate 


movement. 
The adverbs here and there have front position in exclamatory 
sentences. 
When the subject is a personal pronoun, it precedes the verb: 
Here they come! There she goes! There they go! 


When the subject is not a personal pronoun. it follows the verb: 


Here comes the station bust 
Here come the other members of the party! 


After verbs indicating movement, e g come, go, walk, run, the adverb 
home is used; 
They went{ran all the way home, 
After verbs which do not indicate movement, at home is needed: 
I'll stay/remain at home this evening. 


ee ee eS with an adjective as 
or predicative of result. A small number of examples is 
r 


Table 20 
subject + of adjective 
1 The leaves are turning brown, 
2 Don't get + angry. 
3 He's growing old. 
4 Her dreams have come true. 
5 The meat has gone bad. 


Vertes and Verb Patterns 


6 The milk turned sour, 
7 The well haz run dry. 
ler „ pacant, 
10 His jokes are becoming boring. 
i The material is wearing thin. 
Note 
Afier come, past participles in un- occur in this pattern: 
My shoelace[This knot has come undone. 
The flap of the envelope came unstuck, 


1,52 The verbs of the senses (smell, taste, feel) are used in this pattern. 


Table 21 
subject + wf adjective 
| The dinner smells good. 
2 These roses do smell sweet! 
Silk feels soft and smooth, 
4 The pheasant tasted delicious, 
5 This medicine tastes horrible 


1.53 The sentences in this Table illustrate some of the many other verbs 


used in thes pattern. 
Table 22 
subject + of adjective 
1 She married young 
2 Please keep quiet. 
Do lie/stand] sit still! 
4 You're looking 
5 Everything looksjappears _ different, 
6 The door blew shat 
7 I'm feeling 4 
( 
10 The coin rang true/false 


Verbs end Verb Patterns 


Note 

Many collocations of verb and ad are fixed, ¢ g marry np has 
(never *marry old), sit tight and be sitting pretty (both col 

moke certain sure (of something). 


1.54 The sentences in this table illustrate the use of past participles as 


adjectives in this pattern. 
Table 23 
subject + of adjectival past participle 

1 You look tired. 

2 How did they become acquainted ? 

3. You sound 

4 She looked 2 — 

$ He appeared perplexed. 

Note 
The iciple is not used unless it is Tired is adject- 
pe pork pepe ry Killed is not adject ad *He looked killed 
is oot English. 


1.55 Inv this table the nominal part of the predicate is a noun, or, in a 


few cases, a reflexive pronoun. The inchoative verbs fall, come 
and turn are used in this pattern. 


Table 24 
W . 

He died a millionaire. 
2 He lived and died a bachelor. 
3. Letus good friends. 
4 He jell (a) victim to her charms. 
S She will make a good wife 
6 Peter and Eva make a handsome couple 
7 The story of his adventures makes fascinating read-ny 
8 He proved @ true friend, 
© You're not looking — 
10 You're not 
11 From these heated debates the 

Prime Minister emerged victor, 

On leaving school he became a sailor. 


2 
wh 


Is it wise for a general to turn politician? 


Verbs and Verb Patterns 
Notes ' 
The first three examples may be recomposed with be. 
| He was a millionaire when he died. 
2 He was a bachelor all his life, 
3 Let us be good friends ax we part. 


Full. in 4, is an inchoative verb, Cf fall ill. meaning become ill’. 
Make, in 5, 6 and 7, means ‘prove to be’, ‘turn out to be’, or simp! 
"be", so is included in this pattern, though 3 
make when used in this sense as a transitive 

Note that after turn (as in 13) no article is used before the noun, 


(VP2E] 1.56 This table Mlustrates the use of present participles or present partici). +! 


phrases as predicative adjuncts, 


Table 25 


subject + of present participle (phrase) 


The children came running to meet us. 
The birds came hopping round my window. 


wn-= 


He came hurrying to her bedside as soon as he knew 
she was ill, 
4 She lay smiling at me. 
$ Doyouliketogo dancing? 
6 He stood addressing the strikers at the factory gate. 
7 We soon 
8 


The sunshine came streaming through the window. 


Verb Pattern 3 


1.57 There are many verbs which are used with prepositions so that 


verb and preposition function as a unit. They may be called? 
positional verbs. Succeed (like the noun success and the adjec ve 

is used with in. Rely and depend are used with on/upwn. 
Some verbs may be used with two or more prepositions: com in 


„ compare one thing toſ with another 
This pattern must be distinguished from VP2C (as in Table 19), 
where there may be an adverbial adjunct which is a itional 


phrase, as in: The dog was Iping cn the floorſunder the jnear the 
doorſby the window, etc. 


Verbs and Verb Patterns 
(VP3A} 1.68 In this pattern the preposition may be followed by a noun, a pro- 


noun, or a gerund. 


Table 26 


subject + ui preposition noun/pronoun/gerund 


1 You can pe ¢ on me. 
2 You can on my discretion. 
3 You can 2 on my discreet. 
4 Can I count on your help? 
Me success of the * 

will de on the weather. 
112 2 
Do you believe in getting up early? 
8 He failed ta his attempt, 
9 What has happened to them? 

10 We must send for a doctor. 


Note 
When the verb is in the passive, the preposition follows the past 
participle. 

1 J can be relied on, 

10 A doctor must be sent for. 


1,59 The preposition may be followed by a noun or pronoun and an 


infinitive complement. 
Table 27 
prep- noun/ 
subject + ef 2 fo-inBaitive (phrase) 
1 They advertited for ayoung girl to look after the 
chen. 
2 Were waiting for eurmewcar i ba delivered. 
3. They're hoping fer the dlspwre 10 be settled. 
eee en you to be discreet. 
3 Pil arrange fer a taxt to meet you at the 
arion. 
0 was longing = for the holidays to begin. 
7 She always wished for everyone 4% ba happy. 
S Pil vote for you 4% captain the team, 
9 L appealed 0 the children te make lesa noise. 
10 She pleaded with me to give up the plan. 


Verbs and Verb Patterns 
Note 


Verbs with for and an infinitive include apply, 
long. plan, plead, pray, prepare, provide, r 


Set poiee:send kaoeinanend whl Veii tenella By substitut- 
ing a transitive verb for the prepositional verb, some of the eue e 
ia this table may be recomposed in VP17. 

3 They want the dispute to be settled. 

5 I'll order @ taxi to meet you at the station. 

9 | begged the children to make less noise. 

10 She urged me to give up the plan. 
By substitufing a noun (phrase) for the noun + infinitive 
some of the sentences may be recomposed in the simpler pattern of 
Table 26. 

1 They advertised for a nursemaid, 

2 We're waiting for the delivery of our new car. 

3 They're hoping for the settlement of the dispute, 

4 I rely upon your discretion, 
When. in VP3A, the subject is a sharclause, introductory it is use. 

tt occurred to me that you might like to know what has been 


planned. 
Has it ever occurred to you that the might not wish to marry you? 
Note the order in relative clauses, 


| can rely on that man. 
He is a man I can rely on. 
He is a man on whom | can rely, 


What wat the proposal you consented to? 
What was the proposal to which you consented? 


[VP3B) 1.60 la some cases a verb which is used with a preposition followed Ly a 


noun may be used with a shar-clause, the preposition being ot. 
Compare: 

He insists on his innocence. 

He insists that he is innocent. 
So far as word order is concerned VP3B is like VP9 for transitive 
verbs. Some dictionaries and grammar books list some of the vu. bs 
in this table, in the senses used here, as transitive verbs. 
With the exception of such conjunctival phrases as in shat, save elit, 
„„ “except for the fact that’, rarely werd 
: FPV 
a are nr 
n 
he preposition may be followed by a dependent westion of a 
clause introduced by i. la such cases the — may be 
— — — 
st 


* 


Verbe ond Varb Patterns 


Table 28 


subject + of ern clause 


e tmstets that he was nowhere mear the 
scene of the crime. 

27 that tt war a mitiake, 

} He complained that he had been underpaid. 

4 Me boasted that he had newer hed d serious 

53 Well ee. tre a) thar she gets home 

6 Vem Ue it) that these old folk get better 

7 Can pow swear tre 1) that the aecuted man was at 
your house that ? 

8 You may depend wpon it shed Gamer eatin ave 
7 

9 Maude for it that chit men is honest, 

10 Mave you decided fen) where you'll apend your hell« 
days? 

II Everything depends on whether they've got the courage 
of their 

12 f don't care whether he approwes or dix 

1. 

1) Whe cares wher the 7 7 

14% I'm erte (oboar) edecemena 

— oo (about) whe showld de the 

(adour) whether te the 
17 tb was hard to decide 00 . 
is (or) what you've done! 


Compare the sentences below, in which the verbs are clearly VP3B. 
2 J agree with you about its being a mistake, 
} He complained of — 
7 Can you swear to his having been in house that evening ? 
ie 


sty. 
11 on their the their 
a oe Aawing courage of 
Sez ‘0 teonolive verb, sp Ges sentence Ploate soy where pon want to 
40 it an example ‘onder is used with the preposition about, 
Pade tn reeks Pee 
Wonder may be considered a borderline case, either VPI or VPIO. 
Mr A: I wonder why Jane hasn't come. 
Ms A: I was wondering ebout that, too. 


The vse of about before a dependent question is net usual. 


Verbs and Verb Patterns 


Verb Pattern 4 


1.61 Transitive verbs are used with a fo-infinitive: this is VP7. Intransi- 


tive verbs are also used with a /o-iofinitive, as in V. The pattern is 
subdivided, 


IVAA] 1.62 The infinitive is one of purpose, outcome, or result, 


Table 29 

subject + cf to. inſinitive (phrase) 
| We stopped to hawe a rest, 
2 We went to hear the concert. 
3. He got up fo answer the phone, 
4 8 to see better, 
5 Someone has called to see you, 
6 They ran to help the injured man. 
come to bury Caesar, not to praise him. 
8 He came to see that he was mistaken, 
9 


How do jou come ſo know that? 
10 Now that I come 2 
to know her? 


11 How can I get 
12 The swinwner failed to reach the shore. 
1 Will he live to be ninety? 
14 J hope I live to see men on Mars, 
15 The people grew to believe that she was a witch. 
16 We stand to lose a large sum of money. 
17 It was 0 dark we o read. 
couldn't see 


In sentences | 10 7, to = in order to, indicating purpose. 

8 may be paraphrased: He eventually saw that he was mistaken, ot 
The time came when he saw that he was mistaken. 

11 means How can | make her acquaintance? 

16 means We are in a position where we may lose a large sum of 
money. 


Verbe end Verb Patterns 


(VP4B} 1.63 beep may be equivalent to a clause (co-ordinate 
Table 30 
Subject + of fo-infinitive (phrase) 
He turned to see the sun setting. 


I 

2 The drunken man awoke to find in a ditch, 

Ne good old days have gone arene 

4 Electronic music has come to stay. 

5 He glanced up to see the door slowly opening. 


2 = He awoke and „or When he awoke he found... 
3 = The old have gone and will never return, 
4=... has come and will stay, 


Table 31 
subject + of fo-infinitive (phrase) 

Don't bother|trouble to meet me. 

2 She hesitated 10 tell anyone. 

Hey agreed not to oppose 

She was longing 3 

$ Would you care to golcome for a walk with me? 
6 Harry aims fo a computer expert. 
7 Will she consentlagree to marry him? 

8 to think of it 

9 We all rejoiced to hear of your swecess. 
Notes 


Here are alternative constructions (VP3A) with prepositions. 


| Don't bother{trouble about meeting me. 
2 She hesitated about telling anyone, 


3 They to 

5 Waid are fora wal with me? 
Harry aims at becoming a computer expert. 

8 She shuddered at the thought of it. fi 

9 We all rejoiced at the news of your success. 


Verbs and Verb Patterns 


(VP4D] 1.65 The verbs seem, appear and prove are used with 2 fo. inſinitive. Ifthe 
infinitive is be, with an adjective of noun as subject complement, 


to be may be omitted, as ia: 


This seems (io be) important. 

This appears (to be) an important matter. 
The wound proved fatal. 

Their inquiries proved hopeless, 


If, however, the adjective is used only predicatively, fo be is not 
omitted. 


The baby seems to be asleepjawake. 
He seems to be afraid, (Cf He seemed frightened.) 


A past participle may follow if it is adjectival, 
He seemed (io be) disappointed, 


When the ia form of a verb occurs in this pattern, it is the verbal 
present participle, not the participial adjective, and fo be is act 
omitted. For examples of this pattern, see VP4L, Table 34. 

lo VP4D fo and a sown or pronoun may occur, either after the 
verb (as in sentence 4), or, for prominence, in froot position (as in 
sentence H. 


Table 32 
subject + seem/appear (to be) + adjectivejooun 
He seemed (to be) surprised at the news. 
She seems (to be) s0 young. 
This seems (to be) u serious matter, 


The situation seemed (io us) (to be) quite hopeless. 
(To me) his new book (io be) as interesting as his others. 


doesn't appear 


His happiness seems (to be) complete. 
He doesn't seem (to be) able to cope any more. 
{ seem (io be) unable to solve this probler. 


cen oe Veaewne 


He seemed (to be) unable to get owt of the 
habit, 


The last two sentences can be recomposed, colloquial style, with 
can|could. 


8 can't seem to solve this problem, 
9 He coulda’s seem to get out of the habit. 


1.66 Introductory if is used with seem and appear when the subject is an 


infinitive or a clause, etc, To be is, in this pattern, 
— —ñ—j * 


1³ 


Verbs and Verb Patterns 


(VP4E] 1.67 


Table 33 
to-infinitive (phrase)/ 
it + seemlappear —adijective/noun gerund (phrase 
1 It seemed 1 to go any farther. 
2 It seems a fo waste 
t seemed (to me) not to ask too many 
4 It doesn't seem much goodſuse on. 
5 It appears unlikely that we shall arrive 
‘ in time. 
6 It seems probable that I'll be sent 
abroad next year. 
The verbs seem, . and chance are used with a to- 


appear with the (usual) omission of fo be when followed by a 

which is an adjective or noun. If, however, the adjective 
is used only predicatively (as awake, afraid, etc), to be is not omitted. 
Table 34 illustrates the use of seem and followed by o be 
and a predicative adjective of this class (e g to be asleep), a verbal 


and chance in this pattern. 
Table 34 
a to-infinitive (phrase) 
| The baby seems to be asleep. 
2 You seem to be the party. 
3 The electorate seems 883 Labour 
Some sort of answer to be expected of me 
seems : 
5S The survey to have revealed some int 
6 My Ky to have been 9 
7 Some members ofthe to have been bribed. 
Committee seem 
8 I seem to remember him somewhere. 
9 He to have many 2 
10 She e eee 
11 / ever happen o be in Leeds, come and see me. 
12 We chanced to meet in the park that morning. 


Vorbs and Verb Patterns 


Note 


The sentence *The baby seems is not English, Cf The baby 


eee , which is VP4D, 

Conversion to VP2A (Table 17) is possible in some cases, 
7 It seems that some members of the committee have been bribed. 
9 It appears that he has many 

With happen, so may be used. 
10 Jt (so) happened that she was out when I called. 


(VP4F] 1.68 The finites of be are used with a fo-infinitive to indicate an arrange- 


ment cither by agreement or as the result of a request or an order. 
The interrogative may be equivalent to a question about someone's 
wishes. 


Table 35 
subject + BE to-infinitive (phrase) 
1 John and I are to meet at the station at six o'clock, 
2 We're to be married in May. 
3 We were to have been married last year. 
4 At what time am I to com? 
en am / to ring you up? 
6 Amt to stand here for ever? 
7 You're always to think of me as your friend. 
8 lam to you that... 
9 Nobody is to know, 
10 How am / to pay my debts? 
IL The waiter was not to be seen 
12 Asi was about fo say 
13 This 1 was only to learn later 
14 The new building is to be six storeys high. 
1S He was never to see his wife and children again. 


I. 2 and 3 indicate what has been arranged or agreed. 

4 and 5 ask about the wishes of the persons addressed. 

6 suggests impatience: Do you expect me to (or Must I] stand here 
ever? 


7 isa strong assurance: You must always think of me as your friend, 
8 J have been instructed to inform you that. 

9 Nobody must know, 

10 How can I pay my debts? 

11 The waiter conld not be seen. 

12 As I was on the of saying, ... 

13 1 did mot learn this until later, 

14 The new building will be (or is designed to be) six storeys high. 
15 It was his destiny never to see his wife and children again. 


” 


Verbs and Verb Patterns 


Verb Pattern 5 


(VP5] 1,69 In this pattern the finite verbs are the anomalous finites will/would, 


shall/should, can{could, may/might, must, dare, need, and do|does|did 
when used for the interrogative and negative forms and the emphatic 


These finites are followed by a bare infinitive (i e without o) and 
are dealt with in 1.6-29, 
In addition the phrases had better, had) would rather and would sooner 
are used in this pattern. 


Table 36 

subject 4+ anomalous finite infinitive (phrase) 
| You may leave now, 

2 You musin't do that, 
3. Can you come early? 

4 You needn't wait, 
5 Don't like her? 
6 Does want anything ? 
7 Oh, but you “did say sof 
8 You find it in that box. 
9 I didn't dare tell anyone, 

10 You had better start at once. 

11 J had rather not 

12 He said he'd sooner dle than betray his friend. 


Verb Patterns 6 to 10 


(VP6A] 1.71 The object is a noun or a 


1.70 These are patterns for transitive verbs (ot). In VP6 a complement of 


adjunct may occur but is not essential. The sentence I enjoyed the 
concert is complete in itself, In the sentence / pus the book down there 
isan adverbial adjunct. / put the book is incomplete. It is not English. 


Verb Pattern 6 
In this pattern the verb has a direct which is 
. an 


Do, as a full verb, is t No 
adjuoct A obligatory, * of time, — 2 
eic may 


Verbs and Verb Patte 
Table 37 
subject + of noun/ pronoun 
1 They did very little work that day. 
2 answered my question, 
3 We all enjoyed the 
4 a 5 my 
5 y has bought new 
6 You've boiled the rice (for) too long 
1 We all had a good time, 
$ We shall make an announcement tomorrow. 
9 Have you made your bed yer? 
10 Har anybody here seen Kelly? 
Il / love 
12 Imrecent years our farmers more food than the country 
have 
13 An idea struck me. 
14 The news that Tom had us, 
failed his exams ised 
1S Jane's reckless her father 
16 The workmen a deep hole 
17 Have you ever that mountain ? 
18 The car turned the corner too fast 
19 Can your horse jump that gate? 
Vote 


Conversion to the passive vorce is possible, 
| Very little work was done that day. 
9 Has your bed been made yet? 
12 Jn recent years more food has been produced than the country 
needs, 


A conversion with introductory there is possible. 
In recent years there has been produced more food than ihe 
country needs. 
If the noun in the subject may be replaced by an infinitive (ax 14 
and 15), a conversion with preparatory it is often possible and 
sometimes preferable. 


14 To hear that Tor had failed his exams | us. 
It surprised us . 
1S To see Jane driving recklessly | angered her father, 
t angered Jane's | to see her driving recklessly. 
16 This is an example of an object of result: The workmen made « 
deep hole by digging. (CI He was digging his garden.) 
17, 18, 19 These are examples in which a preposition is optional: 
climb up a mountain; turn round a corner; jump over a fence. 
39 


Verba and Verb I atterne 


wren] 1.72 


rec] 1.73 


In VP6B conversion to the passive voice is not possible. Have 

meaning * is VP6A, as in Table 37, sentence 7, Me ail had 

@ good time, (convertible to A good time was had by all), When have 

F eic. as in sentences | to 3 below, 
to the is not possible, 

Reflexive verbs, and verbs with cognate objects, are placed here. 


Table 38 


subject + of noun/pronoun 
1 He's charm. 
3 Have youked „, 
3 yer 
4 Pleasé behave yourselves. 
S Have you hurt yourself? 
6 He dreamed @ most extroordinary dream, 
1 She a merry laugh, 
8 She her thanks. 
9 He nodded approval. 
10 The girls giggled _— their appreciation of my compliments. 
Note 


ta colloquial style the copnete object le weunlly replaced by en 


gor ne 
9 He nodded approvingly (ot in approval). 


In this pattern and in VSD below the object is a gerund. Two 
patter ac given because for verb io VPED tere the possibilty 


F 
where the verbs have a change of meaning, as in sentences 14 to 16 
in the table below, 


Table 39 
subject + of gerund (phrase) 
She N 
2 pla en 


ee ee 


Would you nnd coming earlier? 
Do you mind waiting @ bit longer? 


Vsevuene= 


Verbs and Verb Patterns 
6 You should practise lish whenever you can, 
7 He grudged paar es ona high — 
8 Hod coud — paying so much? 
9 She resented being spied on when she was sun- 
pony. gs ae 
10 To persuade him took some doing, 
1 It won't stand being handled roughly. 
12 can't stand See ee he 
13 Please stop 
14 I shall never forget , Maria Callas sing the t 
Madame Butterfly. 25 % 
1S f remember going to Convent Garden to hear her 
16 Try cleaning it with petral. 
Note 


10 Take here means need“. 
11, 12 Stand here means ‘endure’, ‘beac’. 
13 Cf We stopped to talk, in which stop is intransitive, VP4A, 
14, . 
the note to Table 42. 
e Try with means ment with in order to learn’. It is 
also used with a to- inſinitive (VPTA): I tried to clean it. 
the verbs used in VP6C are: admit, advise, advocate, avoid, 
begin, „ consider, Scans continue, defend, defer, deny 
forget, grudge, hate, help, imagine, fer, fh : 
id, 2 7 intend, involve, 
— like, love, mean, mind, miss, fp, imagine, postpone, ck 
prevent, propose, recall, recollect, recommend, regret, reme 
report, resist, start, suggest, try, understand, 


Some verbs, ¢ go on (working), lea o; 
2 n ral 
In this pattern the verbs are used with a gerund, For the difference 
between like swimming and like to swim, see the note, 


Table 40 


subject + or gerund (phrase) 
1 She likes swimming. 
2 He talking about his family. 
Don't start borrowing money. 
4 She lowes having br t in bed. 
5 I hate having fo refuse every time 
6 He prefers walking to going by car. 
7 She can't bear seeing animals treated cruell 
8 He can't endure disturbed in his work 
9 I shall continue working while my health is good. 
10 The child dreads —_ going to bed in the dark, 


Verba and Verb Patterns 


42 


Note 


After verbs which indicate likes and preferences, and their ites, 
Seiden a tamed tor emsantan or coachone cheat with fo- 
infinitives) is preferred for statements ot questions about particular 
cansiinah, topaialiy wha tie Sas lo wed wtih: sould Se shout 

{ like swimming. 

1 shouldn't like to swim in that cold lake, 

Would you like to go for a swim thls afternoon? 

They staying indoors when the weather is cold. 

Would you prefer to stay at home this evening? 

I should prefer not to go out, 

1 don't like going to the theatre alone. 

I'd like to go to the theatre If you'll go with me 


Regin and start are used in both patterns. 
He began|started borrowing money. 
He began|started to borrow money. 


— Te Rene eee eee 
ferred. 
It's beginning to rain, (* [t's beginning raining.) 
He's beginning to learn English. (* He's beginning learning 
English.) 
After begin the verbs understand, see (meaning understand“) aod 
realize are used in the infinitive. 


. eee 
works.) 


Some phrasal verbs are used in VP6D and some in VP7. Set about 
(meaning begin“. ‘make a start oa’) is used with gerunds. 

At soon as the storm ended, we set about repairing the damage. 
Start out is used with infinitives, 

He started out to write his report. 


Like and continue are used in both VP6D and VV. Their opposites, 
dislike and discontinue, are used only in VP6D. 


That horse dislikes wearing blinkers. (That horse dislikes to wear 

blinkers.) 
Keep, and the verbs keep on and go on (meaning continue) 
83 N fi of the verb, is not the gerund; it is 
the present participle, 

Why do they keep/keep onlgo on laughing all the tle? 
Among the verbs used in VP6D are: (can's) bear, commence, con- 
aun dead endure, hate, intend, like, love, prefer, regret, start. 


Verbs and Verb Pattern« 


(VP6E] 1.76 After need, want, and won't/wouldn't bear, the gerund has a passive 


meaning, 

Table 41 

subject + 3 gerund (phrase) (with passive meaning) 
| The garden needs wotering (= to be watered). 

2 He will need — er (= to be looked after, 
1 cared = : 
shoes want mending (= need to be repaired) 
4 His wife needs ae (= to be handled 
lly). 
S It won't bear thinkiag of (= to be about). 
6 His repeating (= was too bad to be 
wouldn't bear 
Vote 


5 Won't bear is used with gerunds. Can't bear is also used wit! 
gerunds, as in VP6D, and also in VPT, 


She can't bear seeing/to see animals treated cruelly. 


Verb Pattern 7 


For intransitive verbs used with a fo-infinitive (e g come, seem, 
pen), see VIM. Some verbs may be either VP4C or 7A, e g agree. 


(VP7A] 1.77 The patiern is subdivided. Have and ought are placed in VP7B. 


Table 42 
subject + of (not) + to-infinitive (phrase) 
1 (not) to start 
2 Do they want to go? 1 
3 ots rain. 
4 What do you intend fo do about it? 
S He (0 see us. 
6 He's (not) to let the family know, 
Would you like to come with me? 
8 Did you remember to post my letters? 


8 


9 , but I to therm. 

10 We eel — club. 
— 8 1 again. 
never thought to see ö 
13 He thinks i dase an. 

Note 


Remember and forget are used in both VP6C and VPTA. 
When remember means have in the memory it is VP6C, as in 
fo pour ape. Wise —— — 


ia the miod © it is VPTA, as in Please reme icone letters. 
When forget means "ose the memory of i & VPSC, asia shal 


2 flowers for your birthday. 

ts mated chon waed io VED GA that. J. Sentence 12 of this 

Table may be paraphrased: I didn’t expect to see you here. 13 may be 
raphrased, loosely: He has the idea that he may deceive us. 

sere Sea a ae ee EN 


She asked to come with us (l e asked that she come with us). 
Mother says to come in at once (i e says that are to come in 
at once), 


7. 
— 


(VP7B] 1.78 The verb have is used in this pattern to indicate obligation. In col- 


style have got to is more usual than have to. Had got to is less 
frequently used for had to. 
For the use of have we tofdo we have to, we haven't tolwe don't have to, 
eic. sce 1.23 and 5.54-8. 
Ought is placed in this pattern. It could equally well be placed in 
VDA 


Table 43 

subject + Aave/ought (not) + to-infinitive (phrase) 

1 You'll have 10 

2 Have we to answer all these questions? 

Do you often have to work overtime? 

4 Yeu don't have to go to school on Saturdays, do you? 
S You ought (not) 10 complain, 


Verbs and Verb Patterns 
intend, learn, like, long, love, manage, mean (= intend), need, omit 
a Py presume (= venture), pretend, profess, promise, propos: 
purport, nea uh ee het start, swear (= promise, mak: 
an oath), threaten, trouble, undertake, want, wish, 


Verb Pattern 8 


1.79 In this pattern the object of the verb is an interrogative pronoun 


adverb, or whether, followed by a lo- inſinitive. 


Table 44 
interrogative pronoun/adverb 
mapa +a + to-infinitive (phrase) 
don't know who to go to for advice, 


She couldn't decide what to do next. 

She couldn't think what to give the children for Christmas, 
Have you settled here 10 go for your 577 

You must learn when to give advice and when to be silent. 
Tanne, how to get there. 

Do you know/see how to do it? 

She didn't know whether to laugh or to cry. 

I was wondering whether to stay here another week, 
How can you tell — which button to press? 


99 


Note 


When the subject of the infinitive is different from the subject of the 
main verb, VP10 is used. Compare: 

Do you know how to do it? (VP) 

Do you know how he did it? (VP10) 
Among the verbs used in VP8 are: ask, consider, eee 
discover, explain, forget, inquire, know, learn, observe, 
remember, see, settle, tell (= ascertain, decide about), think (= forme 
an opinion about), understand, wonder. Ihe phrasal verb find out is 
also used in this pattern. 


Verb Pattern 9 


CC 


Felis used ia this pattern when it indicates non-physical perceptions. 
Hear is used when it means ‘learn’ or be informed’. 


45 


Verbs and Verb Patterns 


{VP9] Table 45 4 
subject + vf that-clause 
1 J suppose you'll be there. 
2 | wish you wouldn't interrupt. 
3 We all hope il be able to come 
4 Do you think i'll rain? 
S He said he was busy. 
6 Lhear you've been abroad. 
7 I don't think there'll be time to visit the museum. 
8 | see you've broken the teapot. a 
9 We felt you'd like to know. 
10 / see there has been another bank robbery. 
1 He doesn't believe (thut my intentions are serious. 
12 She suggested (that) we should start early. 
1 Do you doubt that I can do it? 
14 The students decided (that) they would support the demon- 
stration. 
Is He admitted (that) he was wrong. , 
16 We intended that you should be invited. 
17 He hinted (to me) that I was being cheated. 


Note 
There are alternative word orders. 
We may say that this is an exceptional case. 
This, we may say, is an exceptional case. 
He believed that the educational system was in need of reforin. 
The educational system, he believed, was in need of reform. 
Note that shar does not occur in the alternative versions. 
That is normally omitted before introductory there, as in 7 and 10. 
Some of the verbs used in VP9 are also used in VIA, eg admit, 
confess, explain and suggest. 
le confessed that he had been . (VPS) 
He confessed his mistake to me. (VP14) 
Among the verbs used in VP9 are: acknowledge, add, admit, allege, 
allow (= concede), argue, believe, command, confess, decide, declare. 
demonstrate, deny, desire, doubt, expect, explain, fancy 
(= think), fear, feel, hear, , imagine, intend, know, , mind 


perceive, prefer, promise, propose, prove, realize, recommend, 1. 


0 1, resolve, say, see ( ive, understand), 5 
icf ste, 1. 3 urge, wish. 
ve verbs which are used with a shar-clause, 
7... teadd soak oases eels 
sentences are used with ittom: insist to, 
afiahede, Soatt affateas: Ya praction the quastlon of effet Sor ouch 
verbs is not important, 


[VP10) 


1.81 


Verbs and Verb Patterns 


So. with some of these verbs, may have either front position or c 
position, e g So / believe and I belicve so, Dut we do not say */ seo; 
noice 30. 


1 belieueſ hope Jexpect|think so. 
1 ä 
I don’t think|dida’t say 10. 


Verb Pattern 10 


In this pattern the object of the verb is a dependent clause or 
question. The clause may be introduced by 4 relative pronoun or 
adverb, by hu (meaning ‘that which’), or by whether. 


Table 46 
subject + of dependent clause/question 

1 I don't know who she is, 
2 | wonder where that ma, is 
} The judge has to decide 5 
4 How can anyone tell who was responsible for the accident? 
3 {1 wonder which of them will win. 
6 Do you know whose car this is? 
7 We were debating| where we should go for our holidays. 
8 Come and see what we've 
9 wonder why he's always late, 
10 Tan ind out when the train leaves, 
I Could you where I can purk the car? 
12 Does anyone know — how it happened? 
1 Does anyone know how many are likely to cane? 
14 She asked whether I took sugar in my tea, 
13 Noone seems toknow whether the plane will leave on time. 
16 This shows | how wrong you were, 


4? 


Verbs end Verb Patterns 


Note 
The dependent question may, in some cases, have front position for 
prominence. 


15 Whether the plane will leave on time, no one seems to know, 
The dependent question may be an adjunct to a noun which is 
understood. 


I remember (the time) when cigarettes were one third of the price 
they are now. : 
Some intransitive verbs are used in a pattern that is like VP10 so far 
as word order is concerned. See VP3B, Table 28, sentences 10, 12, 13, 
14, 15 and 17 and the Note. 
Among the verbs used in VP10 are: ask, debate, decide, deliberate, 
determine, discover, discuss, doubt, imagine, know, reveal, say, show, 
suggest, tell (= ascertain), understand, wonder. 


Verb Patterns 11 to 25 


1.82 These patterns are of transitive verbs used with a complement or 
with an indirect object. | 


Verb Pattern 11 


[VPI1} 1.83 In this pattern the verb is followed by a noun or pronoun (which 


must be animate) and a that-clause. 


1 us that the roads were icy. 

2 I convinced him that I was innocent, 

She assured me that she intended to come. 

4 They told us that there had been an 
accident. 

S$ We must remind him that there's a party on 
Saturday night, 

6 He satisfied himself that he'd tried ail the keys. 

7 The workers told their employers that they wanted more 
money. 

Note 


Alternative patterns are often possible. The sentences in this table 
may be recomposed in VP14. 


Verbs and Verb Patter » 


He warned us of the icy state of the roads. 

2 I convinced him of my innocence, 

3 She assured me of her intention to come, 

7 The workers told their employers of their wish for more mone, 


Some verbs used in VP9 may occur in VPII. 
I promised (her) that I would write regularly. 


Verb Pattern 12 


1.84 Verbs in this pattern are followed by a noun of pronoun which is 


the indirect object, and a noun, pronoun, or noun phrase whic! is 
the direct object. The indirect object is equivalent to a prepositi | 
adjunct with to or for, as in VPI. It must be animate. 


{VPI2A] 1.85 The verbs in this pattern are also used in VII A with 10. 


Table 48 
noun/pronoun noun/pronoun (phrase) 
subject + of (10) (DO) 

1 Have they the ? 

2 Will you — ay your pon: plone? 

3 He handed her the letter. 

4 Will you please me the salt, 

pass 
5 Won't you tell us a story? 
6 A Holiday b ,t you a lot of good. 
sea will do 

7 Mey ail wished him a safe journey, 

& She blew him a kiss. 

9 He denied] her nothing. 
10 He her everything he tre 
1 Don't give yourself airs, cee 
12 He gave the dog a bone. 
13) 1 will read you the letter, 
14 He doesn't owe me thing. 
15 Put him this question, 
16 He allows himself no rest. 
17 He made me a good offer 


Note 
As the examples show, the indirect object is usually short, In VPIJA 
the preposition is followed, usually, by a long noun phrase. Compare: 
He told] us| the news. (VP\2A) 
He told] the news | to everybody in the village, (VPI3A) 
49 


Reflexive verbs are invariable, so sentence II. give oneself airs, is not This might mean: 
convertible to VPI3A, and 16 is not convertible to * He allows no rest (a) Have you a few minutes to spare for me? 
3 i (b) Can you do without me for a few minutes? 
normally precedes t but there are occasional i 
tions (colloquial style) when the 10 is a personal pronoun and the — rag! ol — i adverbial . 
DO is it oF them. Give me iiſ them and Give it/them me are both used. 12 Cf VP13B: 
For verbs used in VP12A, see the list given with VPI3A. 2 an 
me. 
(VP12B} 1.86 The verbs in this pattern are also used in VP13B with for. 13 CLVP23A: 
She called him a fool (ie said “You're a foot"). 
Table 49 For the verbs used in VP12B, see the list gen with VP13B. 
subject + vf W 22 . (phrase (VP12C] 1.87 This table illustrates a variety of sentences in which the terms 
indirect object and direct object are not used. Instead, the columns 
: are both headed soun/ . 
1 3 1% * some? In VP12A and VPI2B the term indirect ubject is used to indicat: 
; 7 the recipient of the action, ete expressed by the verb, and this 
: — 2. 2 2 ä indirect object is animate, as in give somebody something, g., 
‘ I've found ae a new flat. 8 something. These are convertible to VPI3 (with fo ani! 
f rd — 2 husband . 822 Some verbs in VP12 are not convertible to VP13 (with 10 or for). 
making earns ee He bears me a grudge is convertible to He bears a grudge against me. 
+ Vll you play me a game of chess? is convertible io Mill you play me at 
1282 E chess? or Will you play a game of chess with ine? Give something a 
9 Will you do me Y 22 3 brush is convertible 10 brush something. 
10 His ho him — This table illustrates a number of verbs which do aot fit into VIA 
inna a 8 . and VP12B but which have the same word order. 
I Cam you spare me a few minutes of your Table SO 
-_ me some of them. subject + of noun/pronoun noun/pronoun (pra 
call a * * 1 He struck the door a heavy blow. 
2 He gave the door @ hard kick. 
Note 3 1 must give the room 4 good airing. 
1 In VP13B, in which the preposition is followed by a long noun ; ae — bie 2 
phrase, this might be 6 I never gave the matter a thought. 
Are you going to buy some for your brothers and sisters? 7 May I ig — 
>, 4 The indirect objects (me, us) are animate. Ya the sentence r yl — e eee 
Loe found a place on my for this huge dictionary, a ; 
indies objec e ee ats Ths cannot be converte wo 1 Ke him 1000 a year 
ve a in the See VPI2C for 
——— 1 a 
3 14 Will you play me a game of chess? 
made Harry an excellent wife, 1S That will save me 4 lot of trouble. * 
In this sentence an excellent wife is a subject complement, 16 Can't I save you the trouble of doing that ? 
11 There is no ambiguity in this sentence, but compare: i. 9 2 tae A 


Can you spare me a few minutes? 


"1 


Verbs and Verb Patterns 


Note 
Alternative sentences for | to 6 are: 
1 He struck the door heavily. 

2 He kicked the door hard. 
3 [ must air the room well. 
4 She smiled warmly at him, 
5 Brush your hair well. 

6 I never thought about the matter. 
1-8 Ask may be used with only one object: 
Why don't you ask a man ? 
Don't ask so many silly questions. 

It may also be used with two objects: 
I atked the policeman the way to the museum. 
7 may be converted to: 


May I ask a favour of you? 
But *Ask his name of him for 8 is not acceptable. 
9 inion ie an ig bats Cady ean age 4 


She envies June. 
She envies her success. 


These may be combined: 
She envies Jane her success. 


10 This is biblical style, The usual pattern for forgive is VPI4: 
forgive someone for something. 8 
II His books bring in (= earn) £1000 a year. 

12 She gave him a blow in the eye. * 

13 He bears a grudge against me. 

14 Will you play a game of chess with me? 


15, 16 Save somebody trouble has to be distinguished from save 
as used in VP14 (eg save a child from drowning), 
7 . ee 


18 n 

Con to the passive is possible with ask and save. 
They asked me a lot of questions. 
J was asked a lot of questions, 


That will seve her a lot of trouble. 
She will be saved a lot of trouble. 


There are numerous other occurrences of verbs in this hatten. 
eee e- ceases tag ee ages pang boc 
somebody goodbye/goodnight, In the sentence He bet me £5 that 

hon would win the Derby, me is an indirect object followed by two 
direct objects. 


Verbs and Verb Patter + 


Verb Pattern 13 


1.88 Verbs in this pattern are followed by a noun or pronoun ani’ a 


prepositional group with 0 or for. The examples sbow that the 
object of the 2 


[VPI3A) 1.89 The preposition is to. Give something to somebody is typical. This may 


be converted to VIA as Give somebody something. 
VPI3A is preferred when the prepositional group is longer than 
the direct object, or when the noun or pronoun, although short, is 
stressed, as in Give the book to ‘me, please. 


Table 51 
oui wor 
subject + of (DO) (phrase) 
1 She read the letter to all her friends. 
2 He sold Als old car to one of his neighbours. 
e sill ewes alot of money to the tax office, 
4 Me won't lend money fe anyene 
S$ Please pan this nore to the man bn the corner, 
6 Ne offered drinks te everyone in the ber. 
7 They told the mews to everyone in the esllage 
8 Den't shew the lesser to any of your friends. 
9 Ive sent presents fe most of my family. 
10 They offered the fob to Peter. 
tl They awarded the first prise 
12 The grisener wrote @ long letter te the President, 
1} They gave quite u for of to the Minister's speech. 
* 
14 Me Als poem fo anyoue who'll fen. 
1S (The) Afanagerent has anew offer to the workers 
Note 


Here are examples of some of these sentences in VPI2A, with a 
short 10 instead of fo + a prepositional object. 


1 She read | me | the letter. 
2 He sold | me] his old car. 
3 He still owes | me | a lot of money. 
7 They told | her | the news. 
9 I've sent | Jane | a present. 


The prepositional group may bave front position for contrast t 
prominence, 
To his favourite daughter he sent a cheque for £50, but to his son 
ſountain pen. 


he sent only a cheap 
89 


Verbs and Verb Patterns 


The prepositional may follow the verb immedia 
much shorter than the ieect object: * * 

He to his much of the tine he 

88 friends | of should have given 

They hoped that the United Nations Organization would bring | to 

sinaller countries | freedom from colonialism and imperialism, 

peace instead of war, es 
Passive constructions are possible, The itional object is usual- 
ly preferred as the subject of the passive, } 
8 bject the direct object may 

Peter was offered the job. 

The job 2 

The Minister's speech was given quite a lot of publicity. 

Quite a lot of publicity n 
pany the verbs used in VP IIA are: allot, allow, award, bring, 
cause (¢ g pain to one's friends), deal (eg playing cards), deny, do 
peso ee ee fetch, give, grant, hand, lend, offer, owe, 

proffer, promise, recommend, 7 , render, restore, sell, 
on * . tell, throw, write. * l 

1 verbs are used with for, i iti 
ot vie for, in a prepositional phrase. 


I've broken my right wrist, Will you please write | a letter | for me. 
he tpn a ed al 


[VP1I3B] 1.90 The preposition is for and, as in VH NA. the noun/pronoun after the 


Table 52 
for + @oun/pronoun 
1 (D0) (phrase) 
1 Mee boughs chocolat 
2 She has made — . 8. 
1 She made 2 mew party dress for her youngest 
Aaughter. 
4 Please boil enowgh rice for ten people. 
3S Please lease some of the straw. = for your sister. 
berries 
6 what [ con fer you. 
7 Won't you play @ Beethoven sonata = for me?‘ 
& We must choose suitable presents fer your werber and 
9 Com you cash this cheque fer * 
10 WIN you do for a foicad of rine 


If you're going to the 7 

ee te 

ie 8 E for your mother. 
Save some of them for me. 

Please ask Bill ta call @taxt for Mrs Robinzen, 


— — 
“ww 


{VPi4} 1.91 


Verbs and Verb Patterns 


Note 
Here are examples of some of these sentences in VPI2B. 


1 Ive bought | you | some chocolate. 
3 She herself | a new dress. 
4 Please boil | me | an egg. 

Mi! ind Po home dec 

10 Will you do | me | a favour 

11 Bring | me | some, too. 


the verbs used io VP13B are boil, bring, built, buy, call, cash, 

choose, cook, do, feich, gather, get, grow, leave, make, order (= place 
an order for), paint, play, prepare, reach, save, „ write, 
T 
style, Reach may mean stretch out the hand fur and take’, as in 
Cun you reach | that book on the top shelf for me? The conversion to 
VP12B, as in Please reach | me | that „ is an example of 
colloquial style, 
When the object of the preposition is inanimate, VPISA is used. 

We must buy a new carpet for this room, 

(* We must buy this room a new carpet.) 


Verb Pattern 14 


In this pattern the verb is followed by a nown or pronoun (the direct 
object), and a prepositional phrase. 

The word order may be the same as that in VPIJA of VPI3B. In 
VP 14 the object of the tion cannot be replaced by an indirect 
object (as in VPI2A and VP12B), Give something to somebo.!y 
(VPI3A) may be converted to give somebody something (VPI2A). 
Explain something to somebody cannot be converted to *explans 


The word order in VIA may also be the same as that in VPI5S. The 
difference is that ia VP15 the iti is variable, It may 
be a indicating position or direction. Or there may be au 
such as here, „ up, down, in or out, 

la Via the prepositions are closely associated with the verb, as in 
congratulate someone on something (where on is iavariable), of as in 
compare one thing to/with another. : 

The aumber of verbs used in VP 14 is large. Dictionary entries are 
useful for fixed phrases (e g take somebudy by surprise) and suc! 
alternatives as inspire e into someonelinspire someone wit 


Variations in word order are possible. If the direct object is lon’, 
the prepositional may have front position. Introductory 1 
may be used (afier the verb) when the direct object is an infinitive 
—_ a clause, or a question, These possibilities are 
lustrated in the Tables 54 and 55. 

ss 


Verbs and Verb Patterns 


subject + of Po co doen phrase/cleuse (DO) 


1 Me spends on books much more than he ipends om 

2 J explained te Alen the impossibility of granting 
Ads request. 

1 Add te the stew all the meat and cegerables left 

4 She expressed to her husband hoy tenia tek ie 5 
new car war an ce 


Verbs and Verb Petterns 
Table 53 1.93 This table gives examples with introductory if, and an infinitive 
— r rer 
subject + of noun/pronoun e 8 
1 We him on his success, 19584 + 60 „ Preposition + to-inficitive phrase, 
2 They accused him cones Moe. soun/pronoun thar-clause, etc 
le spends alot of money on 
oo ion for your Kind help 112». decile washer you shoald 
; Fpl oa you from coming earlier ? 2 Do we owe „ e tel to help in the appeshension of 
8 1 Ex ply oc 3 Why don't you „t e his attention OA NS ae DT 
Swedish to ler children. pond sch 
3 Add there vege bl an tle abies 4 Youmusn'ticke 1 spon yourself ie spend eee = 
11 VH. 22 r leut t v that this man could not per- 
e compared the heart toa sibly have been 20 creel 
12 She reminds me of her mother and heartiess. 
1 He admitted Ais guilt to the 
14 Have | asked too much of you? 
iS 1 the question to 
16 tHe told me of kis intention to sia 
ta below, in which the word order is as i 
17 They played „ wick in ta ‘ r w as in 
eee 
3 
1.92 This table gives FE 3 Why don't An ben 
the direct object. is usual when the direct object is long, or a 4 You mustn't take | too much | upon yourself. 
lar clause. S [put | the question | to you. 
Table 54 


Verb Pattern 15 


1.94 In this pattern the verb is used with ao adverb or ap adverb,.; 


phrase. The pattern is subdivided, 


{VPISA] 1.95 In this Table there are examples of WL ee 


freely formed. In VP6 an adverb or a phrase may 
occur, but is not an essential part of the pattern. She plays tennis iz 
VP6. An adverbial may be added, as She plays tennis well/badly, ot 
Put is not used in VTG. *1 put the book is not English, Pur oeeds 
the addition of an adverb or adverbial, as in / put the book on the 
of I put the book down, 


L 


87 
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(VP15B] 1.96 


Table 86 
— ——. ee eee ee 
subject + ve a adverb (phrase) 


A 
: 
z 


maus 
me 500 miles. 
Don’t get —5—1 28 
late trowble. 
iWhen | called on Tom, — him in| owt | at his e | in 


iti 
4 
i 


Note 


These adverbials normally have end position, *Please the 
table the book isnot English. The adverbial may, in some cases (eg 


= placed between the verb and the direct 
object, 


Please put | in these packing cases | all the books from the 
shelves in my study, | and in those large packing cases | all the 
books from the shelves in the living-room. 


9 may be paraphrased as: 


Tom was inſout (ic at home/not at home his 
gardenjin bed with flu when / — him. te ee 


Cf VP19B, Table 68, sentence l. 


Ta this Table the adverbial particles (see 4.22) are used These are 
the adverbs most (but not all) of which also function prepos iti 
76 def An 228 back, away. . ti 
t ject Of the verb is a noun or a short noun phrase, the 
adverbial particle may (except in some fixed phrases) ps fotow 
or precede the object. If the noun phrase is long, the adverbial 


phrase usually precedes it, as in Table 59, 

Table 57 : 
eee 
pen ° noun/pronoun adverbial 
pate (DO) particle 
— ese 

1 Pur shoe 

2 Take — tear off 
3 Lock your room 

4 Did you wind the clock up? 
5 She them all away. 
6 Please bring them in, 


Verbs and Verb Patterns 


7 He cleared the rubbish away. 
8 Switch the radio onjoff. 
9 Don't throw that old hat away, 
10 The mob broke the doors down. 
Note 
Passive constructions: 


4 Was the clock wound up? 
7 Was the rubbish cleared away? 
10 The doors were broken down by the mob. 


1,97 The adverbial particle may precede the direct object when this 


object is a noun or a short noun phrase, 
Table 58 
adverbial noun/| un 
subject + ef \ (pO) 
1 Put on your shoes, 
2 Take off your coat 
3. Lock up room. 
4 Did you wind up the clock ? 
5 She gave away her old books 
6 Please in those chairs 
7 He cleared away the rubbish. 
8 Switch onjoff the radio 
9 Don't throw away that hat, 
10 The mob broke down the doors. 
IL You mustn't lay down the law. 
12 How did they bring about these reforms ? 


Note 
It and 12 are examples of phrases in which the adverbial particle 
normally follows the verb immediately, 5 


1,98 When the direct object is long, the adverbial particle normally 
precedes, 


Table 59 
subject + of 2 noun phrase (DO) 
1 Why don't you put on those green shoes your 
bought a week agu? 
2 You'd better take off your wet overcoat anf 
those muddy shoes. 


Verbs and Vorb Patterns Verbs and Verb Patterns 


3 Lock up all the valuables in your 5 They left me to do all the dirty work. 
room before ‘you go 6 Me opened the door fo let the cat out. 
away. 7 We make our shoes fo last. 
4 Did you wind up the clock in the dining- 8 He took the medicine F 
room? : 
5 She gave away _ ail the schoolbooks she 9 You must do what the doctor (so as) to get well qnici. ». 
no longer needed. tells you 
6 Please bring in those chairs we left owt 
on the lawn. 
1 He cleared away l the rubbish that had Note 
accumulated in the front 7 = We make our shoes 10 that they will last, ĩ e not wear out quickly, 
garden. Cf You must make | these shoes | last. This is an example of. 
$ Don't forget to switch off the lights in the rooms in which a bare infinitive follows the direct object. 
downstairs. 
9 Don't throw away any that might be 
on. [VP16B] 1.101 The direct object is followed by as, like, for, or a clause introduced 
10 The mob broke down the doors guarding ihe by as if or as though, 
main entrance, 
Note Table 61 
In the case of some verbs the adverbial particle has a fixed 
. (ie at home / not at iene), Here in and subject + ef — pie co emo 
out always have end position. — 
1 They've hired a fool as our football coach, 
2 He carries himself like a soldier, 
Verb Pattern 16 3 He began his career as a teacher, 
1 I can't see myself as a pop singer. 
1.99 In this pattern the direct object is followed by an adverbial adjunct. et Sey a of its 
The pattern is subdivided, 6 Don't accept everything you see as truejas if it were 
on TY the truth, 
, ‘ P 7 Put it like this 
[VP1GA] 1.100 In this pattern the adverbial adjunct is a to-infinitive phrase, (which . ar 
may be introduced by ia order or 2. ai), which is an adjunct of 3 e f 
4 e this document as proof of his guilt? 
The word order is the same as that in VPITA, in which the nouo/ ome: ioe sl spec 
pronoun and infinitive together are the direct object of the verb. — for mg twin sister. 
I sent | Tom | to buy some fruit, (VIA Note 
1 want | Tom to buy some fruit. (VPITA) aie 
A construction with preparatory if is used when the object is long, 
Table 60 eg if it is an infinitive phrase, 
We ee ol roy gs 
—— iti We regard | this process | as wasteficl. 
* —— We regard | it | ax uneconomical | to use such expensive machinery 
. 7 for only eight hours a day. 
e brought brother to see me. ‘ 
2 I'm tak this tb vend on the ‘ Among the verbs used with as are accept, acknowledge, class, 
3 — a — to celebrate 38 characterize, consider, describe, know, recognize, regard, take (= 
4 Lshell need al least two 10,finish the job. accept), ireet and mse, 
weeks Mistake and take (= think, assume) are used with for. 


Verbs and Verb Patterns 
Verb Pattern 17 
1.102 Io this pattern the verb is followed by a noun or pronoun and a 
to-infini 


tive. The pattern is subdivided. 
In VIDA a passive construction is possible, 


They warned us not to be late. 
We were warned not to be late. 


Hf eee def dere pd bay 
The drunken man was persuaded to leave. 
Io VIB there is no passive construction. 


They liked us to visit them. 
* We were liked to visit them. 


This event decided me to resign. 
var decided by this event to resign. 


[VP17A} 1.103 (Passive conversions possible.) 


Table 62 
, noun/ (not) + to-infinitive 
subject + of pronoun (phrase) 
[ warn not ſo believe a word he says. 


you 
The barrister urged the judge to be ful. 
We can't allow 2 to do 2 


! 
2 
3 
4 Dian I ask you not to make so much noise? 
e daredjchallenged me to jump across the stream, 
6 They advised hum to accept the offer. 
7 Dia he meanjintend us to share the cost of the 
dinner ? 
8 The officer ordered the men to advance. 
9 His salary enabled hum to have a holiday abroad. 
10 They persuaded me to go with them, 
11 / hawe never known her to tell lies, 
12) They led me % believe there was ao 
danger, 
13 He gave me to understand that he could 
7 help me. 


Note 
Here are the coaversions to the passive: 
{ / was warned not to believe a word he says. 
2 The judge was urged to be merciful. 
3 They can't be allowed to do that. 
4 Weren't you asked not to make o much noise? 
5 { was dared{challenged to jump across the stream. 


Verbs and Verb Patte 


6 He was advised to accept the offer. 

7 Were we meant/intended to share the cost of the dinner ? 
8 The men were ordered to advance. 

9 He was enabled to have a holiday abroad. 

10 / was persuaded to go with them. 

11 She has never been known to tell lies. 


{2 and 13 are examples of fixed phrases: lead somebody to believe au 
give somebody to understand. 

12 | was led to believe there wat no danger. 

13 1 was given to understand that he could help me, 


Among verbs used in VPI7A are: advise, allow, ask, beg, betet h. 
bribe, cause, challenge, command, compel, dare (= challenge). 


VI 1.104 (No passive conversions.) 


Table 63 
subject + vf soun/pronoun (uot) 7 5 
He doesn't want anyone to know that he's going 
his wife po 
2 He likes 10 colour fully. 
Do you wish me to stay? 
4 Would you prefer me not to come tomorrow? 
S$ She can't bear me 10 be unhappy. 
6 Will you help me to carry this box upstairs? 
7 You wouldn't want = another war to break out, 


Note 

A passive infinitive may be used in sentence | with introductory it. 
He doesn't want it 19 be known that he's going away. 

A passive infinitive is possible ia sentence 2. 
He likes his wife to be colourfully demea 


If the infinitive is be, introductory (here is used (as in VPI, Table . 
Sentence 7 is normal, but 


* You wouldn’s want another war to be. 
is not English, Instead, we have: 
You wouldn't want there to be another war. 


Verba and Verb Patterns 
Other examples with there: 
I don’t want there to be any trouble. 
He meant there to be no indiscipline, 
ee eee Seber rrp the problem? 
I expect there to be no argument this. 
I should prefer there to be no discussion of my private affairs. 
‘The small number of verbs used in VP17B are verbs indicating likes, 
dislikes and preferences, and the verb help, Like and want are the 
most frequent. Help may be used with a bare infinitive or a lo- 
infinitive. 
Will you help me (to) carry this box upstairs? 
Like may also be used in VPI9B and VIC. 


We don't like | them | to come late. 
We don't like | them | coming late. 
We don't like | their coming late. 


These possibilities are dealt with in 1.112 (Table 70). 


Verb Pattern 18 


In this pattern the verb is used with a noun or pronoun and a bare 
infinitive, A fo-infinitive is used in passive constructions. The pattern 
tt subdivided. 


(VPI8A] 1.105 The verbs indicate physical perceptions. They are also used in VPI9. 
I saw | the man | cross the road. (VP 18) 
1 saw | the man | crossing the road, (VP19) 
VPI8 suggests completed activity and VPI9 activity in p. 
Tic Rect ealeaee weatian teal the wana ered tha toa 04 saw 
him do this. The second means that I saw the man while he was 
crossing the road, but does not indicate that | saw him start or 


finish doing so. 
Table 64 
subject + of noun/pronoun _ infinitive (phrase) 
1 Did anyone hear John leave the house? 
2 Didyouseejnotice anyone go our? 
3 We felt the house “shake, 
4 l ence saw Olivier act the part of Othello. 
5 I bare heard people _ say that... 
6 Watch that boy jump. 


Verbs and Verb patterns 
Note 
Here are the passive constructions: 
1 Was John heard to leave the house? 
2 Was anyone seen to go out? 
5 People have been heard to say that... 
(or) I have heard it said that... 
When see and feel are used of mental, not physical ions, 
VP9 is used, not VP18. Compare: . 
I saw | him | hit the cat. (VP18) . 
1 saw | (that) he disliked the cat. (VP9) 
I saw | him | leave the room. (VP18) 
I saw | (that) he disapproved of what was happening. (VP9) 
The verbs used in VISA are feel, hear, notice, observe, see, watch, 
and the phrasal verbs listen to and look at. 


{VP18B}1.106 A small number of verbs which do not indicate physical perceptions 
is used in this pattern. Compare make and ſorceſcompeſ and fet and 
allow permit. 

They made | me | do it, (VP18B) 

They forced|compelled | me | to do it, (VP17) 
Please let | me | go. (VP18B) 

Please allow] permit | me | te go. (VP17) 


Table 65 
subject + of noun/pronoun infinitive (phrase) 
1 What makes = you think 50? 
2 Let justice be done. 
J We can't let the matter rest here. 
4 She bade Sir Lancelot rise. 
5 Shall [ help you carry that box upstairs? 
6 lve never him sing 10 beeatifully before. 
known 
7 Have you ever her lose her temper? 
known 
8 I've known experts make this mistake, 
9 Can ve mate the murder look like an accident 
10 Cn ve mate the scheme appear|seem practicable? 


Note 
Here are the conversions to the passive: 
7 Has she ever been known to lose her temper? 


8 Experts have been known to make this mistake. 
9 Can the murder be made to look like an accident? 


Verba and Verb Patterns 


Bid, in 4, is rare ia contemporary English. Tell. order and command 
(VP17) are preferred. 


She toldjordered/commanded Sir Lancelot to rise, 


Let is used as an auxiliary of the imperative in Let me and Let 
jessica ho dons. Thane la uo postive coestrustion. For 3 tomaad of 
he matter cannot be let to rest here we have, with allow, The matter 
cannot be allowed to rest here. 

Let is used with and slip with some A 
3 — oer pagan 


Let | it{himpher|them | 
Don’t let | itp him her them | falllstip. 


A noun may have end position. 


(a) Let | go | the rope. 

(b) The ship let | go | its anchor. 

(c) He les fall \'a hint of his intentions. 

(d) Don's let | slip | any opportunity of practising your English. 
be-, dee {a and Fora teapot pose 

c) and ‘or (a) Let the is possible. 
iy pon. VPI8B chiefly in the — 

VTG 

„ never). 
Hear tell is an idiomatic phrase with a bare iuſinitive. the nous / 
pronoun being omitted. 


I've heard tell of such happenings, li e heard people talk of them). 
The verbs used in VPISB are did, help, Know, let and make, 


[VPI8C] 1.107 Have is used in this patieru when it means ‘wish’, ‘experience’ or 
‘cause’. 


Table 66 
‘ infinitive 
subject + have - Goun/pronoun (phrase) 
| What would you habe me do? 
2 Would you have the Government control our lives 
completely? 

3 We like to have our friends visit us on Sundays. 
4 Please have the porter take these suitcases 
* to my room. 

5 1 @ most exira- hoppen to me yes- 

ordinary thing —terday. 


Verbs and Verb Patterns 


Note 
More usual and colloquial versions of some of these seatences are: 
| What do you want me to do? 
2 Would you like the Government to control . . . 
4 Please tell the porter to take 
(or) Please have these suitcases taken .. . 


Verb Pattern 19 


1,108 In this pattern the verb is followed by a noun or pronoun and the 


9 verb. These together form the direct object. The patties n 
is subdivided. 


[VPI9A] 1.109 — VPI9A the -ing form is a ne ee The verbs are those 


used in VPIBA, ic verbs. which ia physical 22 of 
„CC) eiecensaneenahectipemanlendt smelling. 
(Snell is not used in VP18A.) 


Table 67 


noun/ 


subject + of pronoun present participle (phrase) 


They saw the thief running away. 
They heard voices calling for help 
Can you smell ? 


She could feel ber heart  beuting wildly. 

Did you notice anyone standing at the gate? 

We saw two ofthe being curried off by the police, 
students 


We watched them a a 


a — 92 


She doesn't like animals — treated cruelly. 
10 see 


Note 


The difference between VPI9A and VPISA is dealt with earlier (the 
Note to VPI8A). Another example: 


I saw | Paul | go into a shop. (VISA) 
1 saw | Mary | looking into d shop window. an 


Here are some passive constructions. 
1 The thie, running away 
5 volcan hand calibet he Seip 
The phrasal verbs fook ar and listen to are uscd in VPI9A, 


Just look at | the rain | pouring down! 
We listened to | the band | playing in the park. 


Verba and Verb Patterns 


F ak he gees eee ae 
end position. Compare: 


animal | crouching 
CEC 
thought might be 


Verbs used in VPI9A are: feel, glimpse, hear, notice, observe, 
perceive, see, smell, watch, and the phrasal verbs listen to and look at, 


[VP19B}1.110 Verbs which do not indicate perceptions are used in this 
pattern. participle. 


— 0s peooee 


Table 68 


present participle 
subject + of noun/pronoun (phrase) 


U 
2 
ty young nurse 

3 A Footing upoide down 
4 We mum keep them waiting. 
5 Keep the ball rolling. 
6 They left me waiting outside 
7 news me wondering what would 

happen next. 
8 This set me thinking . 
9 My clumsy mistake all the girls giggling. 
10 Don't let me catch doing that again! 
11 Please startiget the clock going. , 
12 How can we moving 
13 be ae things Ayinę in all directions. 
14 4 call sent him hurrying to London 
15 Jim's taken the children swimming. 


A tat- clause (VP9) — replace the noun/ pronoun + present 
participle construction after find. 


1 1 found that he was dozing under a tree. 
cr ron gl oly bear gu ers aaa 


the verbs used in VPI9B are: , catch, discover, 
1 keep, leave, eg, 3 


Verbs and Verb Patterns 


wan The verb have is used in this pattern (as in sentences l. 2, 3) with 


can't and won't meaning ‘allow’ or ‘permit’. It is also used, as in the 
SOS EN Senor ERE een See EN 


Table 69 


Pore 5 
subject + have ae” 


eee — 
‘ * 
1 I can't have you doing that. 
2 We can't have them forcing views on 
everyone else. 
3 1 won't have you banging away af your 
drum in my study, Dar. 
4 He soon had them all laughing. 
5 une you ail speaking English „ 
within a year, 
6 We shall soon have the mists § — coming down on us. 
7 While he had this threat — hanging over him. he was 
quite unable to work, 
Note 
1 J can't allow you to do that. 
3 J won't allow you to away... 
4 Soon they were all as the result of what he had said, 


ete. 
6 The mists will soon be coming down on us, 
7 Because of this threat which was hanging over him, he was .. . 


3 112 There are many verbs that are used in a pattern with the same word 


ny 
order as VINO A and VP19B, ic verb + a0un/pronoun + -ing form 
of a verb. Compare: 


(a) 1 caught | him | stealing apples from 
SE 
For (b) we may substitute: 

(c) Can you imagine | their climbing Mt Kenya? 


In (e) climbing is a gerund. 
We may also have: 


(d) Can you imagine | them | climbing Mt Kenya? 
In (d) the pattern resembles VPI9B, with climbing as a present 
FF there is & persocal pronoun, conversion to 8 possessive ie single. 


(a) Do you remember | him | telling us about it? 
(b) Do you remember | his telling us about it? 


In (b) we have VP6C. 


Verbe and Verb Patterns 


If there is a simple coun, conversion to a possessive is simple. 
(a) Do you remember | Tom | telling us about it? 
8882 Tom's telling ux about I 
If there are two or three words instead of a single noun or a personal 
pronoun, the use of the apostrophe is very unlikely. 
Do you remember | Tom and Mary | telling us about it? 


Some insist that the -ing form of the verb in such 
sentences isa and that this should be preceded by a posscasive. 
Sweet in his New Grammar the term ‘half gerund’, 


Table 70 
subject + ef crosa dat form of the verb 
| J eaa't enderiand Alenjhle leaving so ea 
2 Cam you imagine e beet 10 seupid 
} Does yeul/your taking legal action? 
4 Showe this place und! e being termed inte « fourin 
weal le slop 
3 Wel Aght to prevent = these houses being orn down, 
& | can't romember omy parents ever being wakind to me 
7 De you mind my brothers and = coming with ui? 
sisters 
8 f can't undersiand anyone children orwelly. 
9 De you favour boys and girls of being given the right ta vote? 
0. 
10 These radicals con- people of all being reduced to the tame 
being so silly? 
it) Cam you dewgine anpone w 
12 She can’t bear her husband making fun of her 
Note ; 


Verb Pattern 20 


(VP20} 1.113 la this pattern the verb is followed by a noun or pronoun, and an 


interrogative pronoun or adverb, or whether, introducing a to- 
— The pattern is comparable to VPI 2A. Compare: 

Tell | me | your mame. (VPI2A) * 

Tell | me | where to put it, (VP20) 


Verbs and Verb Patterns 


Table 71 
nun interrogative + 
* pronoun so-wntinitive (phrase) 
1 | showed them how to do it. 
2 Tell me whether to trust him or net, 
3 Ask your teacher how to pronounce the word. 
4 told us where to ly. 
S Ie people me what w do and what mot 
to tell to do. 
6 | wonder who Jane how to manage her husband 
taught 10 cleverly? 
7 Will you advise me which of them to buy? 
8 Ask him what 10 do next, 
Note 


Conversion to VP21 is often possible, 
1 J showed | them | how they should do it. 
4 They told | us | where we could shop cheaply. 


Verb Pattern 21 


([VP21} 1.114 This pattern is similar 0 VP20 except that the interrogative here 


— so a dependent clause ot question in place of the infinitive 
phrase, / may replace whether here (with the same meaning) provided 
there is 00 confusion with r 


clause, 
Table 72 
subject + of pews dependent clause/question 
1 Tell me what your name is, 
2 Ask him when the next * leaves, 
3 Can you ref ne how high it is 
4 They asked me 1 whether|if had ever been there 
be * 
3 Show me you used to live. 
6 She told me why she had come. 


This pattern, like VP20, is comparable to VIA. Compare: 

Tell | me | your name, (VP12A) 

Tell | me | what your name is, (VP21) 
VP12A is convertible to VPI IA. VP20 and VPI are not convertible 
to VPI3A. 


7 


Verbs end Verb Patterns 


Verb Pattern 22 


(VP22] 1.1156 — this pattern the verb is used with a noun, 


— an adjective. The adjective may indicate “result or 


Table 73 
subject + of adjective 
1 We painted the ceiling green. 
2 Could you push the door shut? 
3 She all the windows open. 
4 The cat licked the saucer clean. 
5 The Governor set the free. 
6 The workman hammered the metal flat. 
7 She boiled the eggs hard. 
8 She dyed her hair 7. 
9 They beat the poor boy and blue. 
10 The drunken men shouted themselves hoarse. 
11 They later themselves sober 
12 The barber has cut your hair on 
1 Have I made meaning 
14 The news struck — dumb with 
amazement. 
1S The blister on my heel wolkig painful. 
16 / want to see you nore 
17 He wished himself 
18 They the birdcage empty. 
19 2 his coffee strong. 
20 He bores me stiff. 
A Sing it loud and clear. 
22 it's better to leave some things unsaid, 
2 the mith hot. 
24 The speaker held his audience — 
2 Don't let your dog J 
26 We proved him aps 
27 How did you get yourself so dirty? 
Note 


When the DO is a long soun phrase the adjective may, and usually 
does, precede it, Compare: 
The Governor set | the prisoners 
392%ͤ potaine we guia wae 
purely political. 
He made | his views | clear, 
He made | clear | his views on this wnwswal proposal. 


Verbs and Vorb Patterns 


If the su is an infinitive phrase, introductory it may be used, 
nde ema baad. N 


To see animals being crnelly treated | makes | her | 
It makes | her | furious | to see animals being ly treated, 


When, instead of a noun of noun phrase as object, there is an 
infinitive or gerundial phrase; a dependent question, ot a shat-clause, 
introductory it is used, with the adjective following it immediately. 


He his objection | clear 
He made it | clear | that he objected to the proposal, 
Other examples: 


You have not made | it | clear | whether financial help will be 


— heet mace | it | paint | ne wall. 

Do you find | it | pleasant | 10 live in a small wil 

Jane found | it | dull | working at the kitchen all day. 
In 10 and 11 the verbs shout and sleep are used reflexively. 10 means 
"They shouted until they were hoarse’ and 11 They became sober 


during . 
The meaning of 18 is made clear by adding when they came down 
to breakfast. (The bird had from the cage.) this 


_— sibs (This might be a cage mislaid 


in one’s a to escape’; make good a claim, “be successful in 
one's claim’, ee en See Be 


Verb Pattern 23 


FF 


t (VP22A} or a subject complement (VP23B), 
8 


73 


Verbs and Verb Patterns 
(VP23A] 1.116 Table 74 


: (phrase) 
W Bop (object e complement) 


They made|declared] Newton President of the Royal 
e Socte 


2 Do you want to make acting your career? 

3 She's made the a success 

4 I make the total sixty. 

5 It's Andrew who made the group wt it was, 

6, He seduced the girl her his wife 

but later made 8 * 

7 They wanted to crown ue zar 

8 They named the baby 24. 
but usually call Aim Dick. 

9 The team have voted = me their new captain 

10 She has dyed her hair @ beautiful shade of 

green. 

Me invaders found the place a village 

and left “ a scene of desolation. 


They have made | it | an offence | to drive a motor vehicle with 
more than a certain percentage of alcohol in the blood. 

They have made | it | a condition | that only the best materials 
shall be used. 


Here are examples of the conversion to the passive. 


| Newton was made President of the Royal Society. 
3 The baby was named Richard but is usually called Dick. 


being the omission of fo be. 


He declared himself (to be) the leader of the organisation.” 
You consider yourself (to be) a genius, don't you? 


(VP23B} 1.117 Table 75 


74 


subject + ot —e noun (phrase) : 


| This wool should make me a good thick sweater. 
2 Jill has made Jack an excellent wife. 


* 


Verbs and Verb Pusturns 
Note 
That the noun/pronoun following the verb in this pattern is an 
indirect object is shown by the following re-phrasings. 
| This wool should make a good thick sweater for me. 
2 Jill has been an excellent wife for Jack. 


Verb Pattern 24 


1.118 Io this pattern the verb is followed by a noun or pronoun and a past 


od ne 


(VP24A] 1.119 Table 76 


pronoun 0 iciple 
subject + vf (BO) * * 


Have you ever heard =a in Japanese ? 
Have you ever seen * e in snow? 
You must make yourself respected, 

He couldn't make hunself heard. 

You should make your views known 


OMe ene 


We found the house deserted. 
They found themselves stranded at the 
airport. 
8 We want the work finished by Saturday. 
9 ul tee you damned first. 


[VP24B]} 1.120 Have is used ia this pattern to indicate what the subject of the 


sentence experiences. undergoes, oc suifers, as io 1-9. ft also 
iadicates what is beld or possessed, as in 10-11. 


Table 77 
* (00) ‘ca 
1 She's had her handbag Nolen. 
2 King Charles | had Ads head cut off. 
1 The pilot hod Au plane Adjack ed. 
4 The oer had his left leg amperated. 
es recently had my a,] remoced. 
& I've nou yer had a 17e named after me 
7 Last week we had all our windews broken by hooligans. 
8 This week we've had the broken into by thieves, 
9 She's having Aer eyes te: 
10 We hawe your medicine prepared now. 
il fee Ro money bef 


Verbs and Verb Patterns 
Note 
These sentences illustrate the link in meaning betweer have and be, as 
shown in: 
She has blue eyes. 
Her eyes are biue. 
9 Her eyes are being tested. 
10 Your medicine is pre now. 
11 There's no money left. 


* 


; 
(VP24C] 1.121 Have and get are used in VP24 meaning ‘cause to be’. See 1.24. 


Table 78 
subject + havelget (DO) ae) 
1 J must have/get my hair cut. 
2 Let's havelget our photograph taken. 
J FM fuse get myself tihied up. 
4 Why don't we have/get the house pointed? 
5 You'll have to get that tooth filled. 
6 I'l hawelget the matter seen to. 
7 Canwe the programme changed? 


Verb Pattern 25 


Vas 1.122 Most of the verbs used in this pattern indicate an opinion, judgement, 
belief, supposition, decaration or mental perception, Ti ve ort 
lowed by a noun or in, 10 an adjunct (an a ve OF 

. ae to be is sometimes omitted. The 

ect infinitive to have been is bot omitted. 

patiers ls typical of rather formal syle and & sone” forum! 
written Engli in spoken English. In spoken English, ‘ormal 

aes ihe with a charclouss) & profeced. 

Two Tables follow. The second illustrates the pattern when long 

phrases are used in place of a noun or pronoun. 


Table 79 
subject + ef (DO) 5 
1 Most people considered Ae (to be) innocent. 
2 They afl felt the plan to be We. 
3} We believe * to have been a mistake. 
4 Everyone reported him to be the best man for the Job. 
$ {should guess her to be about Aſty. 


Verbs and Verb Patterns 


6 He declared himself (to be) the lender of the 
7 All the neighbours swp- der to be a widow, g 

8 [consider what he said (to be) walmmportaat. 

9 Iknow his to be @ fact 

10 {hove elways found Jonathan friendlyla good friend. 

il They knew the men fo have been a spy. 

12 The weather bulletin the roods (te be) clear of snow. 


(fe be) innocent war he iy 
proved guilty. . 


Conversions to VV: 


1 Most people considered (that) he was innocent. 
7 All the neighbours supposed (that) she was a widow. 


Conversions to the passive: 
2 The plan was felt to be unwise. 
13 In Britain a man is presumed (to be) innocent until he & 
proved guilty. 


In clauses, the pattern is: 


This custom, which I think barbarous,. . . 

The accused man, whom I considered (to be) innocent, . . . 
The visitor, wholm) | guessed to be about thirty,. . . 
She's not so young as I supposed her to be. 


1.123 If, instead of a noun or pronoun, the direct object is a haf clause. >n 
infinitive or gerundial phrase, or the construction forfof + nown/ 
+ to-infinitive, this has end position and introductory ii is 


Table 80 
LE 
subject ++ ef it = adjective/nouwn clause/phrase, etc. 
— —— — —— ꝓ— —— — 
Do you think „ odd thar I showld live al ioe? 
1 De you think “a odd forlof me to live alone? 
} People me longer consider it = strange for men to fet thew hair 
4 Everyone thought te = wery foollsh of you to climb the moun 
jain without @ guide. 
5 I think 2 scandal thet there's s0 much racial 
prejudice sill about, 
6 Don't you consider “wrong to cheat in exeminarions? 
r ie ik to thank us for all we're 
done. 
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Time and Tense 
Compound Tenses 


PART TWO 2.2 As well as the two simple tenses (Present and Past), English has many 
pound tenses. These compound tenses are made 

Time and Tense two oF more verb forma. Thess combleations may 3 

time, Combinations with parts of the verbs be and have are usually 


2.1 The words Tue and Tense must not be confused. The word me concerned with time. 


for a concept with which all mankind is familiar, divided into fam writing a lester now. 
—— and future. It is something independent of language. ! have written three letters today. ' 
word Tense stands for a verb form or series of verb forms used He said he had been writing since two o'clock. 
to a time relation. Tenses vary in different languages. Tenses When parts of the verbs be and have are used in this way, they are 
may ledicase whether a2 action, activity, or state is past, present, or auxiliary or helping verbs. (See 1.2.) The auxiliary verb do is used to 
future. Tenses may also indicate whether an action, activity, or form the exphiided tenses, used in the formation of the and 
state is, was, or will be complete, or whether it is, was, or will be ia interrogative, and for the emphatic affirsnative, (See 1.26 


a period of time. 
mi have only two simple tenses, the tenses called the 
Simple Present (eg Ae writes) and the Simple Past (eg he wrote). 
The Simple Present Tense can be used of past, present, and future Other Verb Combinations 
ider this question and answer: 
R 2.3 Other verb combinations are not concerned primarily with time. 


A: How does Richard earn his living? B: He sells books. When such verbsas may/mmight, must, ought, need, should (see 1.27-30) 
are used in combination with other verbs, they are coocerned 

The verb sells is Simple Present Tense. But this verb describes with the way in which we look upon an activity or state, for e 
Richard's activities in the past, in the present, and in the future. He whether it is something certain, probable, or possible, whether it ia 
sold books last year, he is selling books now, and he will sell books * real or unreal. or whether it is something likely or unlikely to be 

ia the future, Consider this sentence: : realized, 
Many languages have verb forms with special endings to show these 
The plane leaves from Heathrow at three o'clock tomorrow different ways of looking upon an activity or state. changes / 
afternoon . 7... 
. 1 as must, and can are used in combina oer 
— py tly seen = 8 — event (a verbs, they are called WODAL AUXILIARIES OF MODAL VERBS. (4% uf 
ore : 


is the adjective form of mode, which is another word for mood.) 
1 wrote à letter to my brother last week, (Past Tense; past time) 


If 1 wrote to my brother now, he would receive the letter t0- 2.4 English verbs have three moods, They are called the wpicatrve, 

morrow morning. (Past Tense; present time) the IMPERATIVE, and the SURIUNCTIVE. 

If | wrote to my brother tomorrow, he would receive the letter on The Indicative Mood is used for ordinary statements and questions, 

wesday morning. (Past Tease; future time) ‘ The Imperative Mood is used for making requests and for giving 
orders: 


Consider knew and were in these sentences: Shut the door, ploaset 


{ wish | knew where Polly was now. (knew: Past Tense; 2 ane 
present time; the sentence means ‘I'm sorry that I don’t koow — 
where Polly is living’) The Subjunctive is not much used in modern written English and ve: y 
1 time the children were in bed. (were: Past Tense; present rarely ia modern colloquial English. It was formerly used to show 
time; the sentence means “The children ought to be in bed now’) such feelings as doubt and to indicate conditions. Ii is still used to 
capress wishes in sentences such as: 
In the sections that follow, therefore, it is important not to coafuse iid ans the 
time and Present Tense, past time and Past Tense, future God bless . 
time and Future Tense. Names of tenses are printed with initial Heaven forbid that. ..1 
capital letters io help readers to avoid this confusion. oa be di 7 


2.5 Nhe names used for the simple and 


Time and Tense 


The examples below illustrate the difference between the use of the 
subjunctive, formal (more often in American than in British 
English) and the use, in informal style, of should and an infinitive. 


There has been a that Michael be dismissed. (less formal: 
«+» that Michael be dismissed; more likely: . a pro- 
posal to dismiss Michael) 


It's important that you arrive on time. (less formal: . that 
you should arrive on time; more likely: ... for you to arrive 
on time) 


In modern it is more common to use a modal aux 
„FVV 
that is equal to a subjunctive). 

The uses of the various modal auxiliaries are dealt with and illustrated 
in Part 5. Here is an example of the verb may. One of the uses of 
may is to show that something is possible or probable, 


You may remember the evening we first talked about going to 
London. 


Instead of using the modal auxiliary may, It is possible to use the 
adverb perhaps. 


Perhaps you remember the evening we first talked about going to 
London. 


In the second sentence the verb remember is Indicative Mood. The 
idea of possibility or probability is shown not by means of the modal 
auxiliary may but by the use of the adverb perhaps. 

It is because there are often numerous ways in which such ideas 
as possibility, condition, obligation and so on can be expressed that 
they are dealt with separately in Part 5. 


Conjugation of the verb ‘Write’ 


compound tenses are shown below. 
The conjugation of the verb write is given to illustrate the verb 
forms. 


Simple Present Tense 2 Present Progressive® Tense 
I write T am writi 
You write You are writing 
He writes He is writ 
We write We are writ 


They write They are writ 


3 Simple Past Tense 
I wrote 
You wrote 
He wrote 
We wrote 
They wrote 


5 Future Tense Non-Progressive 


I shall write 

You will write 
He will write 
We shall write 
They will write 


7 Present Perfect Tense Non- 
Progressive 
I have written 
You have written 
He has written 
We have written 
They have written 


9 Past Perfectt Tense Non- 
Progressive 
1 had written 
You had written 
He had written 
We had written 
They had written 


1 Future Perfect Tense Non- 
Progressive 
I shall have written 
You will have written 
He will have written 
We shall have written 
They will have written 


Time and Tence 


8 Present Perfect Progressive 
Tense 


I have been writing 
You have been writing 
He has been writing 
We have been writing 
They bave been writing 


10 Past Perfect Progressive 
Tense 
I had been writing 
You had been writing 
He had been writing 
We had been writing 
They had been writing 
12 Future Perfect Progressive 
Tense 
I shall have been writing 
You will have been writing 
He will have been writing 
We shall have been writing 
They will have been writing 


* also called Continuous 
t sometimes called Pluperfect 


Ways of Indicating Time Relations 


2.6 Many grammar books deal with the tenses one by one and describe 


the various purposes for which each tense is used, In the following 
sections a different procedure is used. Time relations of various 
sorts are used as cross headings, with section numbers. The various 
ways in which these time relations can be expressed are then set out. 
The names of the tenses, as shown above, are used for this purpose. 


* 


Time and Tense 


The Immediate (or Real) Present 


2.7 There are several ways of indicating that an activity or state is 
i and lore likely to occupy a limited period of time, 
The activity is still continuing at the moment of speaking or writ 
The Present ive Tense is the tense most often used for th 
It is the tense most closely associated with present time. 
Fare day be an adverbial of present time (e g now, today), but this 
is oot essential, The time may be implied. 
What's she doing now? She's making a cake. 
The boys are playing tennis in the park. 
What's the orchestra playing? 
The Present Progressive Tense is used for the immediate present 
. and also for a more general present. 
Charles is writing a letter now. (i e at this moment) 
Charles is writing another novel. (indicating that he has started 
it but not yet finished it; it does not suggest that Charles is, 
at this moment, sitting at his desk) 
Cf Charles writes novels. (see 2.14) 


Harry's football now. 
237 — in the first eleven this season, (see 2.60) 
Cf Harry plays football well. (see 2.14) 
In a few cases the active form of a verb is used in the progressive 
tenses with a passive meaning. 
The book is reprinting, (= is now being reprinted) 
„Hamlet at the National Theatre is playing (= is being played) 


to full houses. 
Where is the new film showing ( is being shown) 


2.8 The Simple Present Tense is sometimes used to describe an activity 
that is actually in progress at the moment of speaking. Its use for 
this purpose is much less common than the use of the Present Pro- 


Fhe Simple Present Tense is used for this purpose chiefly in demo- 
strations, descriptions or explanations, by step, of the various 
stages in a process of some kind, for the way to cook some- 
thing, ot the way ia which a scientific experiment is made. 
1 sift the flour, salt, and baking powder into a bowl, | mix them 
eee Uf they are good, I add them 
to the mixture in the bowl, Then I beat the mixture thoroughly. . « 
ete. 


If we introduce these sentences with the words Whenever | make 


this kind of batter, we have the use of the Simple Present Tense for 
what is habitual or usual. 


2.3 


Time and Tes a 


I'm going to the door. I'm opening it. I'm closing it. I'm going 
eo Where amn't seadieg now? fas antag Sot 


This learners to form the association bet i 

. ö 
The use of the Simple Present Tense for this sequence is equally 
correct. It indicates a sequence of actions looked upon as a step-by- 
step description of a demonstration. The choice between the two 
tenses may depend upon the textbook used. Some textbooks intro- 
duce the Present first. (John is an English boy. He lives in 
London. He gets up at seven o'clock morning, has breakfast 
at half-past seven, and leaves for school at half-past eight.) 


The Simple Present Tense is also used in commentaries, eg 25 
broadcast during a sporting event such as a football match or a 
horse-race. If what the comuneatary describes is of brief duration, 
simultaneous with the moment of speaking, te Simple Tense is used, 
If, however, the activity is extended in time, before and after the 
moment of speaking, the Progressive Tense is preferred. 

(from a football match commentary) 


Green 1 the ball to Brown, Brown passes it to Black wi 
heads it past the goalkeeper and scores! a 


(from a commentary on a boat race: 


0 are gaining on Cambridge and 
behind. Theyre nw drawing level with — ee * 


2.10 The Simple Present Tense is ale used in exclamatory senterres 


begining with here and there, Sce 1,35, 


Here he comes! 
Here comes the bus! 
There she 
There goes the beill 
If these statements were not exclamatory, the — 
de tory, the Progressive To: 2 
He's coming. 
The bus is coming. 
She's going. 
The bell is ringing. 


Time and Ters> 
2.11 The verb continue (and such equivalents as go on) are used in the 


Simple Present Tense. As they contain in themselves the action of 
continuity, it is less necessary to use the Progressive (or Continuous) 
Tenses. 


The weather continues cold and wet, (CI It is still raining.) 
The war goes on, with all its hardships and horrors, 


(Note that when go on means ‘happen’, the Progressive Tense may 
be used: What's going on there?) 


2.12 Ve at dee ees ae See Pees Sones he eae 
or 


an activity that continues. 

Do you hear a strange noise? 

(*Are you hearing a strange noise?) 
For further notes and examples, see 2.61-6. 


2.13 There are numerous other verbs for which the use of the Simple 


Present Tense is preferred to indicate a state, condition, feeling, etc, 
that continues at the moment of speaking or writing. These are 
listed and illustrated in examples in the article on Non-Conclusive 
Verbs (2.66-8). They are verbs that denote what is looked upon as 
continuing indefinitely, or unlikely to change, as in: He likes fish. 
Th veoet igtont pols ber about the Present 
The most int to remem 
sive Tense is that its use indicates an activity or state that is still 
e but whose termination may be expected, as io: f is 
raining, This is a point that should be borne in mind for all the 
Progressive Tenses. They indicate a continual activity or state, but 
not a permanent activity or state. There is always a limitation, ao 
expectation that there was or will be an end to the activity or state. 
ee Oe ee ee ee ee some 
times called the Imperfect Tenses. 


All-inclusive Time 


2.14 Io statements of what was true in past time, is true now, and 
Ene kn forare thea, the Slate Present Tense a used. 


The sun shines the day. 
. 


The Nile rises in Central Africa, 
The earth moves round the zun. 
Horses are animals. 
Twice two is four. 


Time and Tense 


These are examples of what are sometimes called eternal truths’, 
„ 
time extending from to present and presumably into the future, 
sao also made with the Stompte Present. . 

Your sister speaks French well. 

Charles writes novels, 

John prefers films to stage plays. 

My cat likes fish. 
See the article on Non-Conclusive Verbs (2.66-8) for other exam ea. 
of the Simple Present Tense for all-inclusive time. 


2.15 The Simple Present Tense is also used for references to what was 


communicated in the past. It indicates that what was communicated 
continues to be true or effective, The verbs say, fell, write, learn, 
hear and see are used. 

The newspapers say it's going to be cold today. 

The author of this book says that. . . 

It says in the Bible, ‘Thou shalt not steal’. 

1 see in today's Net that. . . 

I hear you're to Italy soon. 

My friends tell me that you've been unwell. 

John writes to say that he can't visit us this week. 


eee eee Present is not much different 
from the Present ect, ple 


My friends have told me. 
John has written to say. . . 


Say is the usual verb when we quote from what is written or printed. 
Writing and print continue to ¢xist. Compare a quotation from a 
radio programme: 

The BBC weather report this morning said that we should have rain. 
A broadcast, unlike something in print, does not continue to exist. 


2.16 The Present Perfect Tense of get is used in colloquial style to indicate 
have 


inclusive time. J e got means the same as I have. 


Has your father got a motor-car? 
How many books have you got? 


What long hair you've got 


Past Time 


2.17 To indicate activities or states in the past, without indicating any 


connexion with the present, (he Simple Past Tense may be used. 
8s 


Time and Tense 


2.18 


2.19 


is often an Adverbial of Past Time in the sentence. Note, especially, 
E .7 (Table 89), For the positions of 
these adverbials, see 4.9. adverbial may indicate either a point 
of time (a8 in examples | to 4) or a period of time (as in examples 
5 to 7). Or the time may be implied, or indicated by the contsxt or 
Situation (as in examples 8 to 10). 

He was born in 1906. 

The First World War began in 1914. 

Harry came (o see me yesterday. 


56 
The Greens lived in Ireland during the war, 
She studied music while she was in Paris. 


Most of our cathedrals were built during the Middle Ages. 

| bought this fountain pen in London. 

Did you sleep weil? (This question, asked at breakfast, ob- 

viously means: Did you sleep well last might ?) 

10 Napoleon marched his army to Moscow. 

If the situation or context is clear, each one of a succession of 

activities may be indicated by the use of the Simple Past Tense. 

1) He woke at seven, got out of bed, washed, shawed, dressed, 
went downstairs, breakfast, put his overcoat om, hurried 
to the bus stop, and caught a bus fo the station, 

if the order in which two or more activities occur is not clear from 

the situation, the Past Perfect Tense may be needed. See the article on 

the Inclusive Past (2.29-34), 


S ue uw — 


To indicate that an activity or state was continuing at the time hen 
another activity occurred, the Past Progressive Tense may be used. 
When George arrived home, his sister was looking at TV. 
Where were you living when the war broke out? 

ad Mr Grey while | wat walking to school. 

The boy was knocked down by a while he was crossing the 
street, 

We must have been tennis in the park when you phoned. 
eie 7 a 2 

My hat blew off while I was crossing the bridge. 

Mary feil and broke her leg while she was skating. 

The sun was just setting as we reached home, 

1 dropped my watch f was winding it last night. 


Se 22 — 


If the chief interest iu 4 past activity is not in the point or period of 
past time but io the activity itself and its continuity, the Pro- 
gressive Tense may be used, There is less interest ia the completion 
of the activity. 


De making cakes this morning, 
4 Fou gh wees along sabe 


Time and ens 


In these examples it ts the continuous nature of the activity that is 
made prominent by the use of the Past Progressive Tense. If the 
activity itself is the chief interest, and if the completion of the activity 
is also to be indicated, the Simpie Past Tense is to be preferred. Thus, 
the examples above would be: 
1 What did you do this morning ? 
2 She watched TV yesterday evening 
3 The girls made some cakes 28 
She wrote some letiert in the afternoon, 
The situation described below illustraics this difference. Imagine 
that a friend says to you: 

Did you hear about that terrible pile-up om the M1 last miges”” 
You might answer, using the Simple Past Tense: 

* Yes, Brown told me about if or 

"Yes, | read about it in the newspaper.’ 
Or you might answer, using the Past Progressive Tense: 


“Oh, eee Sen about it this morning’ or 
“Yes, | was reading it in the newspaper. 

The second pair of answers, in the Progressive Tense, suggests that 
your knowledge of the accident is not yet complete, Your friend, 

ae oa may = further information, The first pair of 

answers, in the Loeb Past Past Tense, suggests that your knowle!ye 


is complete. 


2.20 If we wish to indicate that two or more activities or states were c- 


tiouing at the same time, and to put into inence the continuous 
nature of the activities or states, the Past ive may be used for 
both or all the activities. 


| While I was sowing the teeds, Harry was digging up potatoes and 


George was picking plums. 
2 ee the plano and Coral was baking ae. 


<< ² Ne their 
continuity, the Simple Past Tense is preferred, Thus, enten | 
would be: 
1 sowed some seeds, Harry dug up some potatoes, and Georre 
picked plums. 
For habitual and repeated activities in the past, see 2.55-9, 


ed activities in the past are sometimes indicated by the use 
of the Simple Present Tense. This is sometimes called the ‘Historic 
Present’, It is used 10 make past events appear more vivid. It is used 
in English much less than ia some other languages (eg French). 
The messenger arrives with news of the disaster, At once 
tions are made to send relief to the victims of the flood. Boxes of 
food and bundles of clothing are loaded on to lorries, . es 
97 
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The Si Present Tense is also used in colloquial style to make a 
recital of past events more dramatic. . 


So she goes up to the policeman. ‘There's a burglar in my house!” 
she says. Are you sure of that?" asks the policeman. * Yes,’ 
she says. So the policeman goes to her house and starts looking 
for the burglar. 


The Inclusive Present 


Past Activities within a Poriod 
extending to and Including the Present 


2.22 If we wish to refer to completed activities that took place within a 


of time that extends to and includes the present moment, 
without giving a definite point or period of time for any of these 
activities, we may use the Present Perfect Tense. The starting-point 
of the period need not be indicated. 


He has often been to Amsterdam, 


Here the period is implied. It is the lifetime of the of whom 
the statement is made. The period may, of course, be indicated, e g 
by the use of such phrases as since the end of the war, or during the 
last ten years, 

The Present Perfect Tense, therefore, is the tense often used to 
refer to experiences for which no definite date(s) in the past need 
be given, or for which no definite date(s) are known, e g in questions. 
Adverbials of frequency may be used. 


Have you (ever) read ' David Copperfield’? 

Have you had any serious illnesses? 

It has been known to snow here in May! 

Have you ever been up in a balloon? 

I've never known her to lose her temper. 

Mr Brown has never had to punish his children. 

Mr White has been to Burma. (Cf Mr White has to Burma. 
This is an example of the use of the Present Perfect Tense dealt 
with in 2.23 below. Mr White has been to Burma indicates that 
Mr White once visited Burma but not that he is in Burma now. 
Mr White has gone to Burma means that he is now in Rurma 
or on his way to Burma.) 


sIauslvuvne 


Present Result of Pest Activity or Experience 


2.23 The Present Perfect Tense is also used to refer to the present result 


of an activity or experience in the past. The chief interest is not in the 
past but io the present. In the examples below this aspect of the 


Time and Tense 


Present Perfect Tense is shown by the additions in parentheses. 
These suggest possible present results. 

I've come to school without 1 renege ee ae 
She has many in now she probably knows 
4 hs cen frome ont Oe French.) , 

Jim has bought a car (so now he needn't use public transport). 
Bill has been out of work for several months (0 now he and 
his family are short of money). 

I've finished my work (so now can sit back and rest). . 

You haven't finished your work (so you must still go on working). 
The man has called for the rent (vo now you will have to pay him). 
I've bought a copy of the ‘Oxford Advanced Learner's Dictionary 
(so now I can up on difficult words). 

Who has eaten all the cherries? (Who is to be blamed for the 
fact that there are pow no cherries 7) 

Mr White has to Burma (30 now his place is empty). (Cf 
2.22 example 7 and the notes on it.) 


2 0 uw — — — — 


2.24 To indicate an activity or state that extends over a period of time 


that began in the past and includes the present, and to indicate that 

the activity or state may extend into the future, the Present Perfect 

Progressive Tense is used. 

1 She has been waiting to see you since two o'clock (and is still 

waiting). 

I've been wanting to see you about several important matters. 

They've been studying English for three years. 

It has been raining since early morning. 

The baby has been crying all morning. 

He has been working late every evening this week (and will 

perhaps do so for the rest of the week). 

I’ve been reading ‘David Copperfield’ this week. (This implies 

that I am still reading it. Cf J have read * David Copperfield’ this 

week, This implies that I started and finished the book durin 

the week. Cf J have read David Copperfield", with no adverbial 

of time. This sentence, which comes under 2,22, indicates 
that is part of my past experience.) 

8 She has been taking violin lessons this year. (This implies that 
she continues to take violin lessons.) 

9 They have been living in A. 1968, (This indicates that 
they still live in England. CT At various times they have lived in 
fran, Japan. Egypt, and Nigeria, This is an example of past 
oe See 2.22.) 

10 {have been writing letters all afternoon, (This may suggest that 
I am still TT hoe cote tale oe the continuity, as noted 


in 2.28. Cf I Aave written a dozen letters this afternoon. 
This indicates that the letters are sow finished, as in 2.24.) 


Note 

The Present Perfect Progressive Tense is likely to be used more 

especially with those verbs that denote a passive, not an active 
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Time and Tense 


state, e g walt, sit, rest, sleep, lie (down). It is possible % say I've 
waited here for an hour, but I've been waiting is much more probable. 
It is (theoretically and tically) possible to say These books 
have lain on the floor of your study all week but have been lying is 


1 I don’t feel like going out this evening. I've been working in the 
da 


garden all day. 
2 The boys have been playing football. That's why they're 30 hot. 
3 Please excuse pe bows: Somer lve been cleaning out the garden 
shed. (Cf I've out the shed. Now it's fit to store 
things in. When the result of an activity is thought of, the 


the Progressive Terise might be to give prominence fo the ac. 
tivity involved, the mess and disturbance. If the speaker wished 
to call attention only to the existence of the new garage, the 
Simple Preseat Perfect would be preferred: MWe have a 
garage on to the house.) 


There is 00 clear line of division between the use of the Simple 
Present Perfect and the Present Perfect ive, but the examples 
and the notes to them may give some gui 


2.26 la older English be was often used with verbs that indicate motion 


where Aave is used in modern English. Thus, is come was used where 
today we use hax come. The finites of be are still used in some cases. 
Their use makes it possible to mark a distinction. 
The snow has melted. (This draws attention to the process or 
happening.) 
The snow is melted. (This calls attention to the result, the fact 
that the streets, etc, are now clear of snow.) 


Completed Activities In the Immediate Past 
2.27 To indicate completed activities in the immediate past the Present 


Perfect Tense with the adverb just may be used, Or the Simple Past 


Time and? 


Tense may be used with an adverbial such as d moment ago of « jw 
moments ago. Note that just is placed between have (or has) an! ite 
Se participle, and that a moment ago has end position. (See 4.79, 
George has just gone out. (George went out a moment ago.) 
We've just finished breakfast. (We finished — a few 
moments ago.) 

ft has just struck twelve. (The clock struck twelve a short time 


» 
Bian hes just ving . (Brian rang a few moments ago.) 
The cat has just had kittens, (The cat had kittens poy ie ago.) 
Do not confuse this use of just with the use of the adverb just 
meaning barely or merely“. With these i be 
with varbe ia various tenses, . 
ust (merely) wanted to ask you about. . . 
You will just (= barely, with no time to spare) cutch the if 
you hurry. 
See just in 4. 14-16. 


wes — * 


Adverbials used with the Present Perfect Tense 


2.28 An examination of the adverbials used with the Present Perfect 


Tease will show that, with the exception of just (as in the examples in 
2.27), they indicate periods of time that begin in the past and extead 
to the present. The most important are: 
1 since-phrases and since-clauses (see 4.17, Table 96) 
We haven't seen George since 1960. 
I've had no news of him since he left for Singapore. 
Do not use the Simple Present Tense with since, 
1 have been ( am) here since two o'clock. 
2 phrases with for, denoting a period of time that contioues up to 
the present (see 4.17. Table 96) 
We haven't seen Helen for several months, 
There has been no rain here for over three weeks. 
Have you been waiting long|for a long time? 
3 the adverbs already and yer 
Have the children to school yer? 
Has Tom Mut 0 
I've seen that film already|I've already seen that film. 
cc 
Have you ever been to Iceland? 
1 have never been down a coal-mine, 
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Time and Tense 


(When ever means ‘at any time a period of time 
past’ or ‘at any time in the future’, it may, of course, be used wit 
other tenses.) 


$ adverbials of frequency such as often, several times, etc 


I've often been there, 
I've read this book several times. 


6 adverbials of present time such as today/this week/month) year etc) 


Have you done much work today? 

1 haven't seen Harry this week. 

It has been raining all day (ie all this day). 
Tom hasn't come to school this morning. 


(Note that all day, all night, etc, ee eee 
This morning may also refer to past time if one is ng in the 
afternoon or evening: Did you get to school in time this morning 7) 


7 the adverbs just, lately, recently, and adverbials such as during the 
last week|the last few 


The cat has just had kittens. 
She hasn't been well lately. ; 
He has been away from school (during) the last few weeks. 


(Recently and lately are also used with the Past Tense: He was here 
quite recently.) 
J various phrases such as so far, up to now, up to the present 

So far we have had wo trouble. 

Up 10 the present, everything has been straightforward. 


The Inclusive Past 


To indicate activities that r 
extended to and included a tor time 

othe Pose Pastocs Tosmo onny bn rand. vie 
t i To indicate 
that the activity was continuous, or that it was still going on at the 
named point or period of past time, the Past Progressive 


1 As soon as the teacher entered the classroom, he saw that one of 
the boys had drawn a sketch of him on the blackboard. 

2 When Ted came to rye in 1965, Mr Robinson had already 
been teaching there for five years. 

J By three o'clock he had answered only half the letters he had 
received that morning. 


Time and Tense 


A/ in 1960 he had been married (for) ten 1. 
When we arrived at the stadium, the match had already started. 
On reaching the station, he found that his friends had just arrived. 
When Ali came to England in 1972, he had already learnt to 
English well. 

bus driver was just about to start when he remembered that 
he had not filled the petrol tank, 
We had got everything ready for them long before they arrived. 
They had been to several parties during the Christmas holidays. 


— os OHS 


2.30 The Past Perfect naturally repiaces the Past Tense and the Present 


2.31 


Perfect Tense in reported speech after a reporting verb in the Past 
Tense. Compare the use of ago with the Past Tense and before 


(or earlier, previously) with the Past Perfect Tense. 


1 ‘I have already read that book. — She told me that she had 
already read that book. 

"They left the district a few months ago,’ — I was told that they 
had left the district a few months before/earlier|previously. 
‘Where have you been? What have you been doing?’ lic wked 
me where I had been and what | had been doing. 

"George died two days ago.’ — They told me that George had 
died two before. 

"1 visited Naples two years ago.’ —- Mary told me that she had 
visited Naples two years before. 


vw. — — 


If the sequence of events is clear without the use of two different 
tenses, the Past Tense may be used to indicate two (or more) events. 
This is usually the case when the conjunction is before, 


He the window before he got into bed. 
The bus started just before I reached the bus stop. 


With other conjunctions the Past Perfect Tense is usually needed to 
indicate the earlier of two events. 


When he had had his supper, he went to bed. 


Compare the two examples below, In the first the two events 
occur together. In the second example one event follows another. 


When the Queen entered the hall, the orchestra played the 
National Anthem. 
When the Anthem had been played, the concert began. 


2.32 The conjunctions used to join two sentences in which we indicate 


two past events, one of which preceded the other, are when, before, 
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ofter, until, once, now that, awd ws soon as, There are often alternative 
consiructions, These are illustrated below, 


When I reached the station, the train had already left. 

I reached the station after the train had left. 

1 didn't reach the station ui after the train had left, 

The train (haul) left before I reached the station. 

When we got to the hall, the concert had already started. 
We got to the hall after the concert hud started. 

We didn't get to the hall until after the concert had started, 
The concert (had) started before we got to the hull. 

For several years after Dick (had) left school, he worked in a too. 
When Dick left school, he worked for several years in a rob. 
As soon as they had finished breakfast, they ran out to play, 
They ran out to play after they hud finished breakfast. 


Note 


td and 2d: us these examples show, the Past Tense is possible instead 

of the Past Perfect Tense in clauses with before, The conjunction 
fore itself indicates the difference in time. 

Ja and 3b; here, too, the sequence of events is clear without the 

use of different tenses. 


cebeFeactanc 


2.33 Compare the use of when and before and of when and after in these 
pairs of sentences, Note the changes from negative to ailirmative in 


the examples marked 5, 
la When the bell rang, we had our work, 
The bell rang after we had our work. 


b When the bell rang, we had not finished our work, 
The bell rang before we had finished our work, 

2a When I! met George, he had already heard the news. 
1 met George after he had heard the news. 

b When I met George, he had not yet heard the news. 
1 met George before he had heard the news, 

Ja When Tom called to see me, | had already had breakfast. 
Tom called to see me after I had had breakfast. 

b When Tom called to see me, I had not had breakfast. 
Tom called to see me before I had had 

da 


Shen the tet was snap, ha had clvsady paved of he ohn 


4 ht he had 1 
Le. 


thie, he had the 
„ 


We reached the football after the game had started. 
b When we reached the football ground, the game had not yet 


started. 
We reached the football ground before the game had started. 


Time end Tense 


2.34 The Past Perfect Tease is used with such verbs as hope, expert, 


think, intend, mean (= imtend), suppose, ancl want to indicate that a 
past hope, capectation, intention, desire, etc, was not realized, 

1 

2 


doing 50. 

3 She had thought of paying us a wisit but the bad weather made 
her change her plans. 

4 I hadn't expected that[That was something | hadn't expects... 

5 They had wanted to help but couldn't get here in time, 

6 I hadn't for a minute supposedjexpected shat | should get ent pla 
prize, (But my supposition/expectation was mestaken, I did pet 
the first prize.) 

7 We had intended to go to Wales thit zue. 


Note 


An alternative construction for unrealized o¢ unfullitled du pes. 
etc, when the main verb is used with a /o-intinitive, is the use of the 
Simple Past Tense and a perfect intinitive. 


2 I meantfintended to have called on you, but. . 
7 We intended to have gone to Wales. . . 


Of the two constructions the first is to be preferred, 


Future Time 


2.35 There are several constructions by which future activities and states 


are indicated. ln addition to the Future Tense (with will aod shall) 
there are numerous Future Tense equivaleats. The question of how 
to indicate future activities or states is complicated by the fact that 
intention. likelihood, willingness, and other elements may have to be 
considered. Many of these are dealt with io Vart 5. Here, therefore, 
they will be dealt with ouly briefly, with cross-references to the 
appropriate sections in Part 5. 


2.36 When future events are dot influenced by willinguess, intention, 


or likelihood, we may speak of a ‘pure future’, The most obviuus 
of a pure future’ are those in which there is 90 person «lly 


Tomorrow will be Sunday. 

My father will be seventy-five in May. 

I shall be fifty next birthday. 

The holidays will soon be here. 

On which day of the week will Christmas Day be next yeor ? 


ween 


1S 


one one tones 


Next century will on the first of Jannary, 2001, 

On June the twenty-first the sun will rise at 4.42 and set at 9.20. 
Will there be time to visit both the Museum and the Art Gallery? 
How long will the work take? 

It's very late, Won't the shops be closed now? 


Swans 


2.37 In the ten examples above there is no clement of willl or 


intention. (In 2 and J. the subjects are persons, but our age is some- 
thing we cannot change by will ot iatention.) When the subject is a 
person or persons an clement of willingness, intention, eic. may 
often be present. II. however, there are some external circum- 
stances that may affect the future activity or state, the Future Tense 
is preferred to the various Future Tense equivalents. Note, in the 
below, the temporal ot conditional clauses, These make the 
use of the Future Tense preferable to the use of the Future Tense 
equivalents that are discussed in the following sections. 


If you go out in all this rain, you'll get wet. 
es at once, you'll 2 o'clock. 


1 
2 
3 What shall we do if it rains on the day fixed for the meeting? 
4 Unless the mela Be delayed by 3 
In sure he'll come if you . 

5 ee ee eee 
they work 

7 . 

8 We'll never finish if we go on at this rate. 

9 He'll help you if you ask him nicely. 

10 You'll never save any money while you're so extravagant. 
Note 

In many of the English-s world will is used in of 
shell wih the frst person — contracted ufs 
we'll are common in speech. The negative won's is also used in place 
CCF 
5.70), n is used with the first person pronouns for the pure 
future. For a comparison of shall you and will you, see §.10. 


hard. 
fin 


2.38 To indicate a future activity ot state that will begin before and con- 


tinue after a point or period of future time, the Future 

Tense is used, See examples | to 6, This tense is also used to 

that an activity or state will extend over the whole of a future period 
of time. See examples 7 to 10. 


vonder what he'll be doing (at) this time tomorrow ? 

If you don't write, everybody will be wondering what has happened 
io you, 

His children will be waiting at the airport to meet him. 


in time I shall be the sunshine of West 
Aisa teed of tatvating here Mee winter. * 


— — — — 


Time and T 
When I get home, my will probably be watching TV. 


Let's it won't still be raining when we leave. 
We be travelling all night, 
J shall be playing tennis all afternoon. 


S 


He says he'll be working late every evening next week, 
Harry will be doing his military service next year. 


The last four examples in 2.38 also illustrate the use of the Future 
Progressive Tense to indicate a future activity that is part of a plan ot 
t. Plans and arrangemeots are dealt with in 5. 48-50 and 
ee et ee oe 
When a future event is of a settled programme, the Simple 
Present Tense 1 ea * 
leave for Dublin tomorrow. 
Professor Black retires next year, 
We have dinner with Joe and Mary on Tuesday. 


The last example could also suggest a standing arrangement (e 
always have dinner with Joe and Mary on — 
For single events that form of a programme or that have been 
pla for the future, the Progressive is more usual. 
thi in Pg Dublin next week, 
I'm taking the children to the Zoo on Sunday. 
What are you doing tomorrow? 
Where are you spending your next summer holidays? 


{t's Shrove Twesday, so we're having pancakes for supper this 
evening. 
The Future Progressive Tense is also used for future events that 
are planned. 
We shall be going to Dublin next week, 


2.40 The use of the finites of be and a fo-infinitive indicates something 


for the future, either by the persons concerned or by others. 
1.68 (VP4F, Table 35) and 8.50 for notes and examples, 


2.41 When intention is added to the idea of futurity, going to is usually 


preferred to will/shall, Compare: 

I shall work harder next term. 

I'm going to work harder next term. 
The (rst sentence makes a statement about the future; the second 
adds to this the idea of intention, Seo 6.44-6 for an account uf 
construction and numerous 


“The construction going so is also used to indicate what seems to be 


eee OF eee Lae Seo Bureau may issue a 
weather forecast and state: 
There will be ruin over southern HN lun during the alg ht, 
7 


Time and Tense 
A person who is hot a weather expert would probably say; 
it's going to rain soon, Look at those black clouds. 


For the use of to to indicate likelihood and probability, sce 
5.22. For the use of willfwould for this purpose, see 5.24, 


2.42 Promises, threats, and refusals are usually concerned with future 
time, The use of will and shell to indicate these is dealt with in 5.68. 
5.70. 


2.43 Will and shall are used to indicate willingness and determina- 
tion. See §.63-6, They are also used to indicate and ask about wishes. 
See 5.77-8. For their use in commands, requests, invitations, and 
suggestions, see 6.10, 13, 


2.44 A future activity or state can be indicated by the use of the adjectives 
sure and certain with a 10-infinitive. 


He's sure to be 8 They be ian os * 
They're certain to — certa ). 
ft's sure to rain (= Ut will certainly rain). * 


2.45 Future time is also indicated by the use of to come after a noun that 
stands for a period of time; in the years to come (= in future years). 


2.46 The Present and Present Perfect Tenses may indicate future time in 
temporal and conditional clauses. 


I'll buy it for you whenjif haue the money, 

We'll go when the rain stops. 

When I've talked it over with my wife, I'll come to a final decision. 
1 can't decide until I've discussed the matter with my wife, 

I'l come as soon as I've finished writing this letter. 


The Past Tense may indicate future time in conditional clauses. 
If | had the money (now, ot in future), I'd buy it for you, 


Note also the use of the Past Tense after Jr's (high) time, This 
suggests that the right time for an activity, etc is now, or has passed 
or has been postponed too long. 


fe's time we started. 


It's about time being 10 idle and did some work. 
rnd tian the btn wore & bad 


Thme and Tense 
The Inclusive Future 


2.47 To indicate activities that will or are considered likely to extend 
to and include a point or period of time in the future, the Future 
Perfect Tense may be used. The Future Tense points to the time of an 
activity; the Future Perfect Tense puts more emphasis on the cu. 
pletion of the activity and on the consequence of this. To inde: te 
that an activity will be continuous, but that it will end. the Furry: 
Perfect Progressive Tense may be used, 

The examples below are oot only of the Future Perfect Lens; 
they compare these tenses with others, 

Imagine a couple who were married in 1970. Speaking in the year 
1980, they mught say: 


| We've been married now (for) ten . 
2 In 1975 we'd been married ( “gg 
3 im the year 2000 we'll have been muurried (for) thirty years. 


Imagine a man who is now setting out on a tout round the world, 
a journey that un to take nine or ten muaths. He could say: 


4 dn six months from now | shall probubly be in India. 
5 By this time next year I shall have crossed three oceans un (HN 
have seen four or five continents. 


Compare the next two 6 indicates the time at which 
an activity will ead. 7 looks beyond the completion of the activity to 
what follows the completion of the activity. 


6 1 shall finish this work before five 0” 


‘clock. 
7 I shall have finished this work by five o'clock (and shall the: be 
able to sit back and rest). 


Imagine a student who has already been at Ue university for thy ¢ 
years and who is to take his degree examination ten mouths fio 
now. We might say of him: 


8 = By this time next year George will have taken his university degree. 
9 When George gets his degree, he will have been studying for four 
years, 


Sentence §, noa-progressive, indicates a completed act in future time. 
Sentence 9, progressive, indicates an activity represented as being 
continuous over a period of time that will end in the future. 


2.48 For the use of the Future Perfect Tense to indicate an assumption, 
see Probability and Likelihood, 5.24. 
You will have heard the news aum that you have heard it/ 
It is likely that you have beard it). 
9 


Time and Tense 
Repeated or Habitual Activities; Continuing States 


2.49 There are several ways of ind? activities or states of this Kind. 
The verb-groups be in the habit of or have the habit of, followed by a 
gerund, may be used to indicate habitual activities. 


He is in the habit{has the habit of scratching his head when he is 


‘Mr Black is in she habit of staying np late at night to read. 
Are you in the habit of reading in bed? 


2.50 The Si Present Tense is used, often with an adverbial of fre- 
quency. See 4.10-13 (Tables 91-3). 


The 2.30 train never stops at that station. 
Mary often arrives at school late. 
Harry gets up at seven o'clock every day. 

You take both milk and sugar in tea, don't you? 
At what time II hen do you (usually) have lunch? 

This magazine comes out once a week. 

Why don’t you shut the door quietly when you come in? 
The child cries whenever she goes to the dentist, 

We wear woollen clothes in winter, 

I neither smoke nor drink and I never gomble. 


2.51 The Present Progressive Tense is used with afwoys (or an adverbial 
similar in meaning, such as continually, constantly, perpetually, for 
ever) to indicate frequent repetition, often with the of 
annoyance or irritation, or to call attention to a recent 

He's always complaining. 
His wife tae wanting money for new clothes, 
Her husband it continually complaining of being hard up. 

Grambling again! You're for ever finding fault with me! 


2.52 The verb can, with be and a complement, indicates occasional 


occurrence, It is used to indicate what persons, etc, are occasionally 
capable of being. Cowld is used for past time, 


She can|could be very sarcastic{charming, etc (i e is/was some- 
times very sarcastic, etc). 

Children can be a great nuisance, 

The Bay of Biscay can be very rough. 

The English climate can be pretty grim in winter. 


Repeated or Recurrent Activities, 
Present end Future 


2.53 The verb will, with an infinitive, is often used to indicate that some- 
thing is likely to recur or to be repeated in the future because it has 


Time and Tense 
been observed in the past. The construction is generally used not of 
what is lar or habitual but of what occurs only occasionally, 
This use of will and an infinitive is not common with the first person 
pronouns I and we. 


Sometimes the machine will go wrong without any apparent cause. 
At times he will work for six or seven hours without . 
She'll sit at the window for hours at a time, looking at the pe 
ing scene. 


2.54 Will and an infinitive are also used, with stress on will, to suggest 
that something must always be expected, that there can be no change. 


Accidents ‘will “happen, (There have always been accidents in 
the past and we must expect them in the future.) 

Boys ‘will be ‘boys. (Boys always have been rough, noisy. etc, 
and we cannot expect them to be different.) 


Repeated or Habitual Activities, 
Continued States, Past Time 


2.55 When the reference is to past tine only, the Simple Past Tense, 
usually with an adverbial or adverb clause to indicate the period, is 
often used. For past activities an Adverbial of Frequency may be 
used, 


There was a cinema here before the war. 

When he lived in London, he went to the theatre once a week. 
Whenever I went to the theatre, I sat in the cheapest seats. 
During the summer we went swimming every day. 

She invited me to her dinner parties, 


2.56 Used to and an infinitive is very common. (See 1.30.) 
There used to be a cinema here before the war, 


He used to play football before his marriage. 
People 10 [it used to be thought that the sun travelled! 
round the earth. 


p eee 
ou ue to smoke a pipe, didn't you? (or use(d)n't you?) 
That's where | used to live when I was a boy. 


2.57 The verb groups be in the habit of and have the habit of, followed by 
a gerund, may be used. 


He was in the habit{had the habit of scratching his head when he 
was puzzled. 
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Time and Temas 
2.58 The Past Progressive Tense with always, eic (as in 2.61 for the Present 
Progressive) may be used. 
He was ab umbting 
She mas forever usking her husband for money to buy new clother 
with, 


2.59 The verb would and ao infinitive may be used. This is restricted 
to occasional occurrences of an activity, It is not used of a state that 
continued in the past. 


He would cycle to school on fine days and would take the bus only 
when the weather was bad. * 

She would often come home out, 

— ee boys would play tricks on their elder brother. 


Temporarily Repeated Activities 
or Continued States 


2.60 When we wish to indicate that an action ot activity is, was or will be 
repeated over a period of time, but is not to be considered as habitual, 
regular, or permanent, the Progressive Tenses may be used. This 
use of the Progressive Tenses is to be distinguished from their use to 
indicate an activity actually io progress. (See 2.7 for this.) 

They usually have breakfast at eight o'clock, but this week, 
T. are iam taka 
car, they're having breakfast at half past seven. 


Cf they usually have, Simple Present Tense, for what is regular 
and habitual, and they're having, Present Progressive Tense, for what 
is repeated during a limited period of time. 
Cf They're having breakfast now, also Present Progressive Tense, 
for an activity oow in progress. 

He was taking his children out for treats much oftener then. 


(The use of the Progressive Tense limits the period of time.) 
Cf He took/used to take his children to the — every Sunday. for 
what was habitual during a long period of time. 


We're having very cold weather at present, 
CI We usually have cold weather in January. 
We've been having a lot of rain lately. (This points to frequently 
repeated periods of rain.) 
Cf We've had u lot of rain, This might refer to a single heavy fall of 
rain, 


Time and Tenses 
Verbs of Perception 


2.61 Verbs of ion are verbs we use when we refer to the oltaining 
of knowledge gh the five senses or through the mind. The chief 
verbs of ion are see, hear, smell, taste, feel. A few other vet 
may be placed in this class, for example, notice, observe, recogni: 
These verbs are not, as a rule, used in the progressive tenses exces): 
with a change of meaning, as illustrated below. 


2.62 The verbs see and hear are closely associated with look and listen, 
Look and listen denote voluntary activities that may continue over a 
od of time. Look and listen, therefore, are verbs that can be used 
the progressive tenses. Seeing and ing are often involuntary, 
E 
| saw a man go past, but I didn't look at him. 
They heard the teacher saying something, but didn't listen i Him. 


An effort to perceive may be implied with see and Acar, In this case 
can|could may be used. Compare fook and see, listen and heur, in 
these sentences: 


| looked out of the window, but it was dark and I sawfcowld see 


We listened carefully, but heard}could hear nothing. 
The verbs see and Aear are used in the simple tenses or with can/cowld. 


Do you see that green bird near the stream? 

Can you see Mary anywhere in the audience? 

Do you see what they are doing? 

Can you see what I have written on the blackboard? 
Did you see Harry yesterday? 

Can you hear what the speaker is saying ? 

Do you wear someone moving about in the next room? 
Did you hear a strange noise? 


Compare the use of look and listen: 


He was looking at some old photographs. 
Are you listening to the radio? (If aot, please switch it off.) 


When see is used with a meaning different from that illustrated in 
the sentences above, the progressive tenses may be used. See may 
mean ‘meet’, ‘have a talk or interview with’, See may be compounded 
with an adverb or preposition, as in see somebouly off}up/down|out, or 
see to (attend to] something, Here are examples of see used with such 
meanings, i the progressive lenses. 


in seeing (paying a visit (0) my dentist this afternoon, 

Tom is seeing a lot of Mery (mecting her often, spending a lot of 
time with her) these days, 

When you saw me at the airport this morning | was seeing a friend 
off. 
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Time and Tense 
7 t seeing a visitor out (going to the front door witk bim). 
1 to the ieee. for the next meeting? 
I'll be seeing Kate home (accompanying her to her home) after 
the party tonight. 
The verb hear is used of legal cases meaning ‘try’. So we can say; 


Which judge is hearing the case? 
Hear may also be used of a lesson, etc. 
My brother was hearing me practise my part in the play. 


2.63 The verb smell is used in several ways. When the reference is to 
something involuntary, the simple tenses or can and the infinitive 
may be used. 

Do you smell something burning? 
„5. 
We could smell the dinner cooking in the next room. 


When there is a conscious effort of perception, can is preferred. 


Can you smell an escape of gas? 
When the verb means ‘send out an odour’, the simple tenses are used: 


It smells sweet|sour|nice|disgusting, etc. 
She smells of roses. 


When the verb is used of a conscious and deliberate use of the sense 
of smell, thus 1 activity that may continue, the pro- 
gressive tenses are possi 

The dog was smelling the N 

She was smelling the fish to find out whether it was fit to cat. 


2.64 The verb tate, like the verb smell, is used in various ways. 


The milk tastes sour (has 8 

Can taste the ginger in this cake 

She was testing the sauce to find out whether it was salt or sugar she 
had put into it, 


2.65 Note how the verb feel can be used. 


These sheets feel (are damp when felt), 
This feels e like — Ing the feel). 

„ ete. 
Talons op 
was broken. (Progressive tense for a deliberate and conscious 
activity.) 
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Time and Tense 
Non-Conclusive Verbs 


2.66 When the verb see is used of the sense of sight, it is a verb of physical 
perception. We also use the verb see for mental perception, that is, 
understanding something through the mind, 


1 can see the force of your argument. 
I see what you mean. 


When see has the meaning with which it is used in these to examples. 
it is not used in the progressive tenses. We do not, for example, say 
am seeing what you mean’, We can, however, say ‘I'm beginning 
fo see what you mean’. 


2.67 There are numerous verbs, like see, that are used less frequertly 
than other verbs in the progressive tenses. These verbs denote 
various mental perceptions, states of mind. or feelings. What the 
verb denotes may be a feeling such as liking or disliking, or it may be 
knowledge or understanding. Liking, disliking, knowing, and under- 
standing cannot be started and stopped at will. We cannot say 
when they will reach an end, or a conclusion, So verbs such as He. 
dislike, know, and understand ate sometimes called non-conclusive 
verbs ot stative verbs. They denote a state or feeling that is assumed 
to have no end. Non-conclusive verbs, like verbs of perception, are 
rarely used in the progressive tenses except with a change of meaning. 
The ive tenses indicate an activity that is in progress, in 
which the idea of incompletion may be prominent. II a man says 
‘Tam learning French’, he tells us that his knowledge of French is 
incomplete, If a man says ‘I know French’ or I understand 
French’, he tells us that he already has an adequate knowledge (or 
what he considers to be an adequate knowledge) of French, a 
knowledge that will remain with him (if he continues to use the 
language). Know and understand are oon-conclusive verbs, They are 
not normally used in the progressive tenses. 


2.68 The following lists are of verbs that are in all or some of their mean- 
ings non-conclusive: 
For mental states, perceptions, awareness: agree, believe, differ. 
disagree, disbelieve, distrust, doubt, find, foresee, forget, guess 
imagine, know, mean, notice, recall, recognize, recollect, regard, 
remember, see, suppose, think, trust, understand, 
2 For emotional states: abhor, adore, astonish, desire, detest, dis- 
like, displease, feel (that), forgive, hate, hope, like, love, mind (= 
1 to), please, prefer, want, wish. 
3 Miscellaneous: appear (= seem), belong, consist (of), contain, 
depend, deserve, equal, have, matter, possess, resemble, result (from), 
seem, suffice. 
In order to show how these verbs are used as non-conclusive verbs, 
and how some of them may be used, with different meanings, in the 
progressive tenses, examples and notes are given, 


Time and Tense 
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I differ (m differing) from you on that point. 
We ul, A disagreeing) with his fellow teachers, 


doubt (Im doubting) whether he'll come, 

Do you doubt my word? 

He's always doubting my word, (with the progressive tense to 
suggest repetition; see 2.51 


| foresee (lm ſoteseeing) no difficulty. 

He was always foreseeing difficulties that never arose. 

U (= perceive) (m tinding) that | was mistaken. 

ie continually finding fault with me, (see 2.61) 

I'm finding (= discovering, realizing) that this problem is more 
than I had expected. 

We're finding out (= learning, discovering) what really happened. 


Im havi library of reference books. 
88 — some difficulty with this problem, 
1 forget (em forgetting) the French word for ‘ankle’. 

R ve lente 
. . his ability 
to speak French, 

I'm forgetting (= I nearly forgot) that J promised to wistt S 
this evening. 


Are tt manners? (This is a kind of rominder, 
tt code dig e a child who has (siled to perform a con- 
ventional act of politeness, such as saying “Thank you“ 


1 don’t imagine (Lm not imagining) that taxes will be reduced 


this year. 

He's always imagining dangers that don't exist, (see 2.51) 

I think ('m thinking) it's going to rain, 

We're thinking (= pbb the idea) of going to Scotland 
for our holidays. 

druf ('m distrusting) that man. 

He's always distrusting his own juclgement, (see 2.51) 


feel (= am of the opinion) (Lom feeling) thar you're right. 
feelin / She better today. (There is little to 
between the ts of this pair.) 


Do you like (*Are you li fish? (This asks about a taste 
assumed to have been . and to be permanent.) 
i tik new job? (Here the we tense is 
ser faa nlp ws mandiyen! nude a e 
have arrived at a final state of either or dislike.) 


mind (* Are minding) if f the window ? 
e wife is 
out shopping. 


Time and Tense 


It depends ('s depend circumstances, 
Cf | dependjam 2 upon you. (Either tense ‘4 
acceptable) 


You deserve (* You're deserving) to succeed. 

Cf He's deserving of praise. (deserving is adjectival, aot verbal) 
Tom wants (h wanting) to be a doctor, 

Cf What's he wanting this time ? (The use of the progressive tense 
suggests that the person concerned makes frequent ot repeated 
requests.) 

Do you see (= understand) (*Are you seeing) what / moan? 

Cf I'm seeing (= paying a visit to) my lawyer this afternoon, 
These books belong (are belonging) to my brother. 

Do you understand (Are you widerstanding) what | say? 
How many houses does he own ( he owning)? 


Inchoative Verbs 


2.69 The term iwcwoaTive veru is used for a verb that denotes the 


beginning, development or final stage, of a change of condition. The 
commonest verbs in this class are yer, become, and grow. 

The old man is getting weaker, 

Green has become the richest man in the town, 

it is growing dark. 
Other inchoative verbs are come, go, turn, fall, ran, wear. 


Will her dream come true? 

Everything has gone wrong. 

The leaves are turning brown. 

He soon fell asleep. 

Our supplies are running low, 

The carpet is wearing thin, 
la older English the verb wax was commonly used. It is frequent 
ia the Authorized Version of the Bible. lu mouern English the use of 
wax is often humorous, as in wax eloquent. 


2.70 These verbs are used in VP2C, 2D (1.50, 51, 56, Tables 19, 20, 24) 


and VP4A (1.62. Table 29). The predicative may be an adjective 
(grow fat), a noun (become u lawyer), a prepositional phrase ( full 
to pieces), or a to-infinitive (come ſo beliewe that. . J. 

The chief verbs in this class are dealt with below and illustra 3 
„ In some cases there is no choice of verb (cg 
come true, asleep). In many contexts two or more verbs arc 
possible (e g grow|get/become dark). Where, in the examples, xlterna- 
tives are the alternative placed first is stylistically ot ,- 


Time and Tener 


2.71 Ger is the commonest of the inchoative verbs and is neutral ot 


colourless. It is typical of colloquial style. It is used with adjectives 
and their comparatives, and with participles used as 

Get is more frequently used in the progressive tenses than are the 
other verbs in this class, 


It's getting dark. 
are getting ra 
it's getting near ſea- lime. 
He 8 quarrelsome when he's been drinking. 
We're all getting |growing older. 
Do you know any get-rich-quick methods? 


is also used with to- inſinitives. In the progressive tenses the 
construction is equivalent to become, tn the Aye Past Tense i 
denotes a later, or the final, stage in a development. Got to know, 
for example, means ‘arrived at the stage of knowing’, See 1.62 
(VP4A, Table 29). 


children didn't like in the country when they first 
N London, but they're getting to like it (i e becoming 
fond o ee 
He's getting to be/becoming a good pianist, 
They pot 9 belbeceme 
He got to belbecame my best friend. : 
He soon got to know (ie learnt) the wisdom of being patient. 
They got to words and then to blows ie began arguing and then 


2 often get{fall ill? 


Note also the common phrases get rid of and get clear of, and get out 
of (= escape from) doing something, 


2.72 Become is used with adjectives and their comparatives, and with 


participles used as adjectives, 
How did they become|get acquainted? 
She became, ' 
You will becomelget accustomed to the climate. 
Our work is becoming more interesting. 
The child becamel|grew pale and thin. 
When it becamel|grew/fell dark . . . 
When these sums|payments/bills become ſſail due 


His mind it becoming unhinged. 
The leaves become|turn red in autumn. 


Become is also used with nouns. 
On school he became an acrobat, 
TTSV 


Me A became a Director of the Company in 1942. 
He 232 of the Board of Directors in 1950. 


Time and Tense 


Note, in the two last examples, the use of the indefinite article before 
Director and the absence of any article before Chairman, When the 
reference is to an appointment ot succession to an office or position 
normally held at one time by one person only, the definite article is 
possible but is usually omitted. 

Are you likely ever to become a headmaster? 

When Arnold became Headmaster of Rugby, . . . 

When Churchill became Prime Minister, . . . 


Become is rarely used with a prepositional phrase. Come of age is 


preferable to become of age. Get out of order is preferable to become 
out of order, 


2.73 Grow is used with adjectives and their comparatives, and with 


participles used as adjectives. 
Time is short, 
The air 2 email cold. 
She trembled and grew faint. 


Grow is used with fo-infinitives (though fo be is often omitted before 
adjectives). See 1.62 (VP4A, Table 29), 


She's growing|getting to be more and more like her mother. 

She's growing|getting to like him better. 

He grew to believe that (i e gradually formed the belief that). . . 
CE ile came to believe that (ie reached the stage of believing that). . 


2.74 Come is used with adjectives and their comparatives, and especially 


with past participal adjectives in un- that denote an undesirable or 
unsatisfactory condition, 

Her dreams have come true. 

The hinge has come loose. 

Everything will come right in the end. 

When his first week's wages ſellſcume due. 

My shoelaces have come undone. 

The knot came untied. 

The seam came unstitched/unsewn. 
Come is used with a few prepositional phrases: come of age, come to 
pieces, come to grief. 
Come is used with fo-infinitives. See 1.62 (VP4A, Table 29). 

How did you come to hear the news? 

When the news came to be known, . . . 

She came to believe that. . 

When I came to know them better... . 

Today the streets have come to be used as parking places for cars. 


Time end Tense 


2.75 Go is used with adjectives to denote a definite or decided change, 
usually but not always oue for the worse. (Cf go wrong and come 
right.) 

She went/turned pate at the news, 
The milk went/turned sour. 


The engine went dead. 

His hair has gone|turned white. 

He's going bald. ll 

Fruit quickly goes rotten in hot . 

ie Watton J 

Her cheeks went/turned a very pretty pink. 
Go is rarely used with a noun, but the example below (from an 
advertisement) is an ¢xceptioa. 


Go high- gas! (ie change from coal or oil to gas, for 
cooking, heating, etc). 


Go is used with prepositional phrases. 
He went off his head, 
He went to sleep, (Cf fell asleep) 
She went to pieces (ie lost her control of the game) in the second 
set. 


2.76 Turn is used with adjectives and their comparatives. 
The weather has turned|become much colder. 
The apples are turning|becoming red. 
This ink turns black when it dries, 
The milk has turned sour, 
Turn is used with uouns. The coun is used without the indefinite 
article and the construction usually indicates an unexpected oF 
undesirable change or development. 
IT hope you'll never turn traitor[become d traitor. 
Is it wise for a great general to turn 7 
When her servant left to have a ie: acai 
cook (ic become the cook for the ). 


Turn is used with prepositional phrases. 
When it freezes water turns fo ice. 


The snow soon turned to rain, 
The snow turned (in)to slush. 


2.77 Wear is used with adjectives and their comparatives to indicate 4 
change that results from use. 


The stone steps have worn smooth (ie have become smooth 
through being trojden on). 
The material is wearing thin. 
Note also the phrase wear into holes, 
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Time and Tense 

2.78 Kun is used with the adjectives dry, low, and a to denote a change 
in the condition i 
The well has run dry. 


The cows are running dry (ie oot giving milk). 
Supplies are running ahr low. * 


2.79 Full is used with adjectives (but not their comparatives), Its use 

in this pattern is restricted to: 

He fell ill|sick. 

When do the ratesjtaxes fall due? 

The post of headmaster fell/became vacant, 

He soon fell asleep. 

At the President's entry everyone fell]became silent, 
Full is used with to and a noun ot gerund to denote the beginniny of 
uacsiaig or ainen, Ya fs» Saoty ana an eon tock bepie ec otsos 
usual in ordinary style, The use of the preposition om, weakened iu 
a-, is archaic, 

He fell to speculating (ie vegan to speculate) on the probabl 

reasons for her refusal 10 marry him. : 

All the birds of the air fell a-sighing and a- 

When they heard — of poor Cock Robin. 
Full is used with a few prepositional phrases: fall owt 
fall behind the times, fall io pieces, “i f . 


Ww 
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3.2 


3.3 


PART THREE 
Nouns, Determiners and Adjectives 


Patterns for these are not set out in tables as are patterns for 
verbs. An attempt is made to provide in a systematic manner som: 
guidance on the ways in which words of these classes are used, Some 
minor patterns, e g for determiners, are presented in tabular form, 


Dofinitions 


eee eee e ee ee eee 
can be identified from the positions they occupy in the appropriate 
columns of tables. ‘ 
The term Noun, as used in the sections that follow, includes the 
verbal noun or gerund. The term apsective is restricted io those 
which are used attributively and predicatively, are generally subject 
to comparison (large, larger, largest; more/most beautiful) io modi- 
fication by adverbs of degree (very too large), and may occur 
as subject and object complements (ie looks/seems happy, and We 
consider him ty). It includes the present and past participles 
(amusing, amused) when these are used in the same ways as ordinary 
adi 


A small number of adjectives (eg afraid, asleep, awake) are used only 

icatively. Some adjectives are also used as adverbs; see 4.25. 

adjectives (e g some in en. denoting the material of which 
something is made) are used only attributively; see 3.63. 


Noun Patterns 


The sections that follow deal with the ways in which a noun may 

be modified by structures other than determiners, adjectives, and 

adjective equi such as nouns (a flower garden), prepositional 

— boy in the corner) and relative clauses (the boy who was 

yesterday). For these sce J. 60-117. 

The six noun patterns are: 

NPIA Noun + to- inſinitive (e g attempt to climb; cf he attempted 
to climb) 

NPIB Noun + 1o-infinitive (e g anxiety to leave; cf anxious to leave) 

NPIC Noun + ‘o-infinitive (e g house to live in) 

NA Noun + preposition + noun/pronoun (e g anxiery for news) 


NP2B Noun (+ . (eg 
(of) wh 
NP3 Noun + — (e g mews that she had left). 


Nouns, Determiners and Adjectives 
Noun Pattern ! 
Noun + fo-infinitive 


NAI 3.4 la this patierna ſo· inſinitive is used as an adjunct toa noun. The uoun is 
identical with a verb that can be used with a ¢o-infinitive ot a gerund 
that corresponds to a fo-infinitive, See 1.74 and 1.77. 

Another attempt to climb Mount Everest was made in the follow- 
ing year, (Cf They attempted to climb Mount Everest in the 
following year.) 

2 The Prime Minister's decision to resign was welcomed by the 
Opposition, (Cf The Prime Minister decided to resign, and this 


was welcomed by the Opposition.) 
His refusal to 25 was — (Cf He refused to help 
and this ) 


us. 
You've no to worry. (CI You needa’ i/don't need to 0 
You haven't kept your promise to write to me more often. (Cf You 
promised to write to me more often, but you have not done so.) 
The managing director announced his intention to retire, (Cf The 
managing director announced that he intended to rerire/intended 
retiring.) 
7 pr to her mother-in-law was clear to all of us. 
(Cf Anne clearly desired to please her mother-in-law.) 
8 Jane expressed a wish to earn her own living. (Cf Jane said she 
wished fo earn het own living) 
9 Your parents won't like your plan to live abroad, (Cf You plan 
to live abroad. Your parents won't like that.) 
10 His refusal to pay his debts landed him in prison, (Cf He refused 
fo pay bis debts, and this landed him in prison.) 


XR 2K 


[NPIB] 3.5 The noun may be one that has a corresponding adject).¢ used 
with a fo-infinitive. See API, 3,71-6, 


1 His anxiety to go was obvious. (Cf He was obviously anxious 
to go.) 

2 een cry 
ambitious to become ſamous.) 

Hat he the ability to do the work ?(Cf is he able to do the work 7) 

4 She was dying with curiosity to know where we had been. (CT 
She was very curious to know where we had been.) 


INPIC] 3.6 The ‘o-infinitive is used as an adjunct to nouns which have no 
ap Sot. verbs or adjectives, It is also used with pronouns and 
with determiners such as the ordinals and mext/last. The infinitive 
is offen the equivalent of a relative clause. It is often passive in 
meaning. 

| He has a large family to support (= which he must support), 
2 There are many difficulties to overcome (= to be overcome, 
which will have to be overcome). 
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He's not a man to with (= to be trifled with, who 

trifled with). * * =e 

{t's time to start (= time we/you/they, etc started). 

He was the first eee ee 

leave (= who bef), (see 3.76) 

ee a at ee 
0 

The Government har announced new measures to deal (= which 

are intended to deal) with inflation. 

This iz the best book to appear (= which has appeared) on the 


subject. 
Is this the way to do it (= the way in which it should be done)? 


The best fo consult (whom you/he/anyone, ete should 
consult) is Eccles. 


11 c 
12 Uf you ever have an opportunity e- paying . 


pee 


ce * — a we — 


As some of the examples show, there may be more than one possible 
. Where necessary the — bave its 
own subject. 


1 S0 & enseels' Mr 
I'm in no hurry for him to start work, 
There may be an opportunity for you to see the manager this 


Soh ses Ale oh eer eee, 
will post the books in plenty of time for them ta reach you before 
you go to Italy. 


“us wr 


Noun Pattern 2 


Nogn + preposition + noun/pronoun 
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3.7 Many nouns are used with an invariable preposition in a way that 


corresponds with the use of verbs and adjectives with the same 
position. The verb specialize and the noun specialist are used with 


Dr Brown specializes in chest diseases, 
Dr Brown is a specialist in chest diseases, 


7776 


* anxious 
88 


rA] 3.8 ia this pattern the 


Nouns, Duterminers and Aj. -tlves 


is obligatory, The noun a! the 
ton form a unit. In the examples below, correspondin verbs 

adjectives are given where possible for comparison. 

1 There's no need for anxiety (no need to be anxious). 

2 Have you any use for this? (Can you use this?) 

Harry takes (a) great ht in teasing (Klarry delights in teas- 

4 He expressed dissatisfaction le sail be was dissatislie!) with 
‘work. 

5 Aare decided to hold an inguiry (o inquire) into the question. 

6 Have they made any inguiries (Lave they inquired) after me? 

7 There was a quarrel quarretled) about the division uf the 

stolen goods 


We must make allowances (We cust allow) for his youh and 


8 
inexperience. 
9 She said she had an aversion (she was averse) to the cat sleeping 
on her bed. 
10 | have mot the least interest (1 am oot in the least interestes!) in 
his plans. 
11 In conformity (lo order to conform) with your instructions, I am 
for Athens at once. 
12 We had a useful discussion on (We discussed) the question of 
how to raise money for the new playing . 
1 He announced his retirement (that he was tetiring) fi, the 
Civil Service. 
Note 
The preposition used with a noun is not always used with the 
ing verb. The verb discwss (used in one of the exampler 
above) is used in VPG A, with a direct object, We do not say % 
discussed about the problem, he avun sion is used with on 
or about, with and berween: a discussion (with someone[berween & 
and Y) onſubout a problem. 
Different prepositions may be used with a noun ia different cet; 
an attempt someone's life (an attempt to kill bine); an 
attempl at composition write an essay, etc; to have 4 
concern (= interest) in a business; to feel concern (= anxic\y) for 
somebody's health/at what happened. 
The collocation of moun and preposition will e ome 
famitiac when the learner has heard and seen it repeatedly io ve ius 
contexts, Until this stage is reached the learner may refer 4 
dictionary which provides this information, preferably with e. 


Noun (+ preposition) + conjunctive + phrase/clause 
Nan] 3.9 Compare these sentences: 


Few people know how to ila it, 


Few people know how it showld be done. 
The of how to do it was not very common, 
The 4 of how it should be done was not very common. 
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The first two sentences illustrate the use of the verb know in VP8 and 
a ne ee ee ee een Tm 
NP2B. 

The preposition is often optional, as shown in the examples below, 
e gz before a dependent question introduced by whether, and after the 


noun question, 

The preposition about may sometimes be replaced concerning 

oF as fo, 1 * 

For some of the examples alternative constructions are given. 

1 You can have no idea how anxious we have been (of the 
anxiety we have suffered). 

2 ft have no idea she left (of her reasons for leaving). 

3 We have no — „ oie kis 
gone, what she is „or when she is likely to be back, 

4 ie nan contra dob shui een 
accept about the advisability of accepting the 

5 Theat his bole is name shod Wage ie heat aoe 

P the date/time of the lecturer's arrival), 
The problem of how to get (ol getting) the grand pic through 
1 aod at oti © sh 

7 330 Me: Om 
the effort. 

8 His account|. E rom the bottom 
dhe all connie f * 

9 I'm in doubt aboutlas to whether I should fo ether to go or not, 

0 Take care how you cross these busy streets, 

1 We got into an argument about whether to go by sea or by air, 


Noun Pattern 3 


Noun + thet-clause 


Nr 


3.10 That-clauses are used as complementary adjuncts to nouns: 


The news that her son had been killed was a great shock. 


In such clauses shat is a conjunction and its use obligatory. 
That-clauses following a noun may be relative 3 


The news (that) you brought was a great shock to her. 
In relative clauses thet is a pronoun and may be omitted, or ma 
be replaced by which, J : 
In NP3 shat is the conjunction, not the relative pronoun. 
Alternative sentences with a preposition in place of shar are provided 
with the examples. 
1 — ß tec ae 


2 Rumours that rioting was probable (rumours of probable rioting) 
caused a panic among shopkeepers, 


3.11 


Nouns, Determiners and Adjectives 


3 fs there any likeli ibility that the Government will be 
defeated (any likelihood)possibility of the Government('s) being 
defeated) 7 

4 The thought that she might lose (The thought of losing) her 

husband worried Mrs Brown, 

The fact that her husband had (The fact of her husband("s) Hv: 

ing) a life assurance policy for £20,000 was a consolation to her, 

He expressed a hope that you would soon be well again (a hope 

for quick recovery). 

There is hie possibility that they will succeed (little possibility 

of them/their succeeding). : 

Is there any certainty that they will carry out (any certainty of 

them / theit carrying out) their F e 

There was unmistakable evidence that Jimmy had been eating 

(evidence of Jimmy(’s) having eaten) the jam, 

10 Instructions were given that warm clothing should be distributed 
(There were instructions for the distribution of warm clothing) 
to the flood victims, 

11 Your proposallsuggestion that the money should be used (for 
using the money) fo build a nursery school is admirable. 

12 The news that our team had won (The news of our team’s victory) 
success) thrilled us all. 


ose D 


Determiners 


The term determiner is used in this new edition instead of the term 
determinative used in the first edition, Determiner has established 
itself in recent years. 
The term dererminer embraces several classes of words which, in 
dictionaries and older grammar books, are called adjectives and 
pronouns. The definite and indefinite articles. the partitive articles, 
the demonstratives, adjectives and pronouns of i ite number and 
wantity, are dealt with in the sections that follow. 

most common determiners arc, in alphabetical order: an]. all, 
another, any, both, certain, each, ether, enough, every, few, half, last, 
least, less, little, many, more, most, much, neither, next, no, other, 
own, plenty, same, several, some, such, that/those, the, this|these, whole. 
To these must be added the numerals (cardinal and ordinal) 
and the possessives le g my/mine, ourfours, John's). 
Where useful, we may distinguish between the adjectival use of a 
determiner (as in This pen is mine’ and ‘My house is small") od 
the pronominal use (as in ‘This is my peo’ and ‘That small hous: is 
mine’). 
A determiner i a or thing, or two of more persons 
or things, ae to, 8 John im brother's car. A 
determiner may indicate a quantity or amount (affirmatively ot 
negatively), as in three/several/somela few men; some|nofa little|not 
much water. 
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3.12 For the purpose of setting out the ways io which determiners are 
used (or not used) with nouns, the distinction between what are now 
often called ‘countables’ or count nouns’ and ‘uncountables’ of 
“mass nouns’ is useful, Nouns such as book, and foy are 
countable nouns. They can be used with the articles, with numerals, 
er 
Nouns such as bread, knowledge, traffic, music, null and homework 
are uncountable nouns, Such nouns are not used in the 
plural (and therefore not with oumerals). Some nouns belong to 
both classes, Time may mean ‘occasion’, as in ‘How many times 
have you been absent this term", It is, in this context, a countable 
noun. ‘I've been absent three/several/many times’. lu the question 
“How much time did you spend on your homework’, time is an 
uncountable noun, 

Uncountable nouns can be used with ot without determiners. 
In the sentence, ‘Bread is made of flour’, bread is said io be used with 
zero article (i e no article—see 3.45). Cf ‘a loaf of bread": loaf is 
a countable noun and must have a determiner. 

Uncountable nouns may be used with determiners to indicate 
quantity and measurement, as in half a litre of milk, three metres of 
cloth, two kilogrammes of flour ot by various phrases, as a pieceſbit 
of glass, a sheet of paper, a blade of grass, a pile[heap of books, an 
item of news|information, 

The symbols IC and [U] stand for countable and uncountable 
nouns, and are used in the Oxford Advanced Learner's Dictionary of 
Current English with noun entries to show which nouns, and, where 
appropriate, which meanings of nouns, are used as countables and 
uncountables. 


The Personal Pronouns 
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Nouns, Daterminers and Adject!. + 
Gander 
3.14 Gender is distingui only in the third person singular pronouns 
he, she, it; iio, her, it; his, her, its, 
If the sex of a person or animal is unknown it/its may be used. 
She's expecting another child and hopes it will be a girl. 
Look at that long-haired child! Is it a boy or a girl? 
The child was so happy that its face lit up with pleasure. 
If the sex is known, the appropriate pronoun is used, 
The baby has thrown her{his rattle owt of the pram. 
The Sbgar tas oihiiy chewed by hinlhcr eudtones, 


The use of the alternatives Ae or shefhin or her{his or her ix forv . 
never colloquial. 


Every candidate must write his or her name in full. 
la informal style such alternatives are usually avoided. 


One of the passengers has lost his patspurt. 


3.15 Persons closely associated with ships, aircraft, cars, locomotives (or 
other objects for which they feel alfection) often use the feminine 
A sailor will use she/her when referring to a boat or ship. 
will the owner of a car, or a salesman hoping to sell a car, 
Gardeners may even refer to a rose as she, 
Isn't she a beauty! 


The feminine pronouns are also used for countries. This use is not 
limited to emotive contexts, 


8 her great poets and dramatists, as Italy is 
proud of her 4. De 
posers. 


Number 
3.16 The plural pronouns theyſthem are often used to refer to persons iv 
authority in a group to which neither ihe speaker nor his listen. © 
belongs, and we/us are used for those over whom others have 
authority, 
What a lot of questions they ask us in these census forms! 
We'd like to build d garage on to the house. Will they give us 
permission, I wonder? (they = the planning authorities) 
You is often used with an indefinite meaning. 
It's much easier to cycle with the wind behind you. 
This is much more usual than: 
One finds it much easier to cycle with the wind behind one. 
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3.17 The indefinite pronouns anybody/anyone, everybodyleveryore and 
somcbody|someone are used with verbs in the singular. The pronoun 
2 or her (or formally his or her), ot the plurals they, them 

their may be used. 


When everyone has taken his seat{their seats, the concert will 


Everyone seemed to be in Oxford Street, busy with their holiday 


Everyone wants higher wages, don't they? 

ff anyone calls, tell them I'll be back about four o'clock, 

It's unwise to blame anyone for their mistakes until you know all 
the circumstances. 


This common usage evades the problem of Uher. In contexts 
where tical ‘correctness’ is desirable, the dilemma may be 
avoided by the use of we, you or people. 

We all] All of us want higher wages, don't we? 

When you've all taken your seats, the concert can begin, 

It's unwise to blame people for their mistakes until. . . 


3.18 The forms me, us, him, her and them are required after a preposition 
and are common in colloquial style when they are the complement 
after the verb be. 

A: ‘Who's there?” N: "It's me’. 

What would you do in these circumstances if you were me 
(= if you were in my place)? 

A: Do you think Tom did it?’ B: I can't be sure. It may have 
been him, but it may have been Dick’. 


In formal style J. may have been he is 


preferred. 
After prepositions the object forms are used. Between you and me is 
correct. Between you and I is incorrect. 


3.19 After the conjunction than, when there is no likelihood of misunder- 
standing, e g after a finite of be, the object forms are often used in 
colloquial style. 

John's several years older than me (= than I am). 
With transitive verbs, the choice between the subject and object 
ferms depends upon what is to be understood. 


1 know you better than he (= better than he knows you). 
1 know you better than him (= better than I know him). 


It is preferable to avoid the elſi the lete statement, 
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3.20 After such as the subject form is usual When a finite of be is to be 
understood, 


You wouldn't marry aman such as he (= suchas he is), wowld you? 
Because such as may be replaced by like, the object form is sometimes 
used. 


For men such as us/men like us (= men such as we are), the new 


regulations are irksome, 


Possessive Adjectives and Pronouns 


3.21 The possessive adjectives are my, our. your, his, her, its and their. The 
possessive pronouns are mine, ours, yours, his, hers and theirs, Its 
does not occur as a pronoun, 

The notes that follow deal only with the possessive adjectives and 
uns listed in 3.13. 
possessive adjectives ate used for parts of the body when the 
reference is to the subject of the sentence. 
Jane has broken her left arm. 
Harry shrugged his shoulders. 
He snapped his fingers at me. 
They stood there with stupid grins on their faces. 
In prepositional adjuncts referring to a part of the body of the 
person indicated by the object of the verb, the definite article, oot the 
possessive adjective, is u cd. 
He took the girl by the hand and patted her on the head. (Cf 
He took the girl's hand and patted her head.) 
I seized the thief by the collar, (Cf I seized the tief collar.) 
He had been shot through the head. 
His face was covered with blood; somebody had punched him 
violently on the nose. (Cf Semebsdy had punched his nose 
violently.) 


3.22 The possessive adjectives cannot follow the demonstratives, *That 
your story is not English. The demonstrative precedes the noun aod 
an of-phrase (of + possessive pronoun) follows. 

That of yours doesn't sound very likely. 
Those relations of his are boring people. 
For other examples, see 3.97. 


3.23 The ive normally occur in the predicate but may 
also have front position with the noun following. 


This guitar ir mine, not yours. Yours is the one with the broken 


string. 
Is that old black car yours ? Mine is the new one parked over there. 
Yours has not been an easy life. 
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Interrogative Adjectives end Pronouns 


3.24 The interrogative adjectives are whar, which and whose. The inter- 
rogative pronouns are who, whom, what and which, Whose is also 
used as a 


is a limited choice. 
What's your name? 
What does he want? 
1 don't know what he wants, 

Prepositions usually have end position, 
What do you want it for? 
What's this tool used for? 
What's it made of? 
What are you laughing at? 

A preposition may precede whar in formal style. 
To what do | owe this discriminatory treatment? (= Why am I 
being discriminated against?) 


3.25 Compare what and which in these examples: 


What books have you read on this subject? (This asks for titles 
from an indefinite number of books.) 

Which of these books have you found most useful? (This asks fora 
limited number, a selection.) 


What languages do you know? 

Which of these languages do you speak fluently? 
What's the capital of Turkey? 

Which city is larger, Ankara or Istanbul? 


What university did you go to? (This suggests a wide choice.) 
Which university did you go to, Oxford or Cambridge (A limited 
choice, suggesting that the questioner considers these two 
universities as the most probable, or, perhaps, as the only two 
possible.) 


3.26 The pronoun who is the subject form, singular and plural. 
Who is that man? Who are these men? 
It occurs ia dependent questions. 
Does anyone know who that man is|who those men are? 
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Whom is the object form and is used after prepositions, It is used n 
formal style. lu informal style, and normally in colloquial style, % 
is common. 

Wholm) do you want to see? 

Whol) do you think | met in the park this morning? 

| don’t know whotm) you mean, 
With prepositions: 


Who did you give it to? (formal: To who did you give it”) 
Who were they talking about? 

Who oupht I 10 address my request to? (formal: To whom onghy | 
to address my request ?) 

A: % writing à letter’, U: ‘Whe to? (formal and rare: Ts 
whom?) 


3.27 Whose is the possessive form, singular and plural, 


Whose house is that? Whose is that house? 
Whose books are these? Whose are these books? 
Do you know whose hat this is? (less usual: Do you know whose 
és this hat?) 
Note the difference between who and what in these questions: 


A: ‘Who's that man?’ B; ‘He's Harry Green,” 
A: What is he?" U: ‘He's our local doctor. 


Reflexive Pronouns 


3.28 These ate myself, ourselves, yourtelf, yourselves, himself, er: 
itself and themselves, (For oneself, see 3.51 below.) 
They are used as direct objects. 


He hurt/eut|shaved himself. 
They are used as indirect objects. 
She cooked herself a good eme herself a party dress, 
They are used as prepositional objects. 
1 don't like looking at myself in the mirror no- getting old. 
Take good care of yourself|yourselves, 
Do you ever talk to yourself when you're all alone? 
They are sometimes used as subject complements. 


Why don't you be yourself? (i e behave uaturally or norm: 'ly) 
She doesn't look quite herself today, (ic as well as she usually 
does) 
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3.29 They are used in apposition for emphasis. They may also be placed 
after the verb. , 


The letter was not from the manager himself, it had been written 


secretary. 
1 can't come myself, but I'll send someone to help you, 
The peintings lves are magnificent, but what ugly frames 
They occur after prepositions, and after like, than, as, hut. 


Are you all by yourself? (ie 
Did you 23 n by yourself? (ie unaided, without 


help) 
You should see what's —ᷣ— yoursdlf. Go net be coutent 
to hear what others say about it) 


It's nice to travel with expenses paid by your employers, at no 


cost to yourself. 
My brother is a teacher like myself. 
doesn't like with children younger than himself. 
(ie younger than he is 
eee eee 
is also possi 
Compare the use and non-use of the reflexive pronoun in: 
The child is still too to dress itself. 
got up, washed, 8 


Demonstrative Adjectives and Pronouns 


3.30 This/that and thesejthose are determiners, like the possessives. 
Notes on word order when used with other determiners (as in aff 
these, both these) are below (see 3.55-6). 
e- . The use of one/ones is optional when there 
is no adjective and r 
strative. 

1 don't like this|that (one), 
I don't like this|that green one. 


Which will you have, these or those ? 
Which will you have, these large ones or those small ones? 


See one, 3.52-3. 


The indefinite Article 


3.31 The determiner a/an is used with singular countable nouns, Two 
meanings have to de distinguished, 
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senate nme een a ore 
tive of a class, 

A horse is an animal. 
The plural of a(n), used in this sense, is zero (-). 
(-) Horses are (-) animals, 
WWW 
A cat may look at a king, 
it becomes 
Cats may look at kings. 
The reference is not to one particular cat but to any cat, all cats 
Further examples with zero plural: 
This is a box/bag/desk/bock. 
These are (-) boxes/bags/desks/books, 


3.32 A much commoner use of the indefinite article is io call attention toa 
ingle specimen, after which further information is given. When the 
individual or article, eic is first mentioned, the nite article is 
used, Subsequently the noun may be preceded by the or this/rhat. 

This is a pen. a 6 pot The pen is in my left hand. The 
pencil is in my right hand 

{have a red and a green book. This red book is mine. This 
ge e Near. 

aa a man and a woman in the park yesterday. The man was 
and short, The woman was slim and tall, 2 1 sid 


3.33 The indefinite article, used in this sense, has various plurals, the 
commonest being some, any, several, a few, or & numeral or numeral 
phrase. 

There's a cat in the garden, 
There are some|several/two or three cats in the garden, 


I have a good book on this subject. 
1 have severalfa few good books on this subject. 


Have you got a good book on geology ? 
Have you any good books on geology? 
The link between Au) and the numeral ene is een in the pairs 


a friend of mine jane of my fricnis, ( ned: 
sea rege ly oda plural some friends of mine/some 
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3.34 The distinction between ad used to mean ‘any’ or ‘every’ and the 
numcral one is seen in these pairs: 


A spanner is a useful tool. (= Spanners are useful tools.) 
One spanner is not enough, I need several of different sizes. 


B ie co 


eee . — „ largelgreulſhage, ete 
. It is used with good and a 
— It is not used with plenty 


228 eee 

a good deal more money, 
5 books you have! 
A great many of them t find work, 
nnn „. 
sation. 


3.36 The indefinite article is used meaning ‘cach’ or ‘every’, as in twice a 
month, sixty kilometres an hour, fifty cents a kilo, 
it is used meaning the same’ after of and at in phrases such as ail 
„„ gr hosing nn T 
three at the ae time) and in the proverb Birds of a feather (= Birds 
of the same kind) flock together. 


3.37 When two nouns are used together and are thought of as a unit, the 
indefinite article is not repeated with the second noun: @ cuw and 


saucer; aknife and fork (cl a pen anda pencil; a dog and a cat), 


3.38 The indefinite article may follow many, such, quite, rather, and 
exclamatory what. 
Many a man would welcome such a chance. 
It's rather a pity, 1 think. 
What an opportunity you've missed! 
It may follow an adjective preceded by 20, as, too, how, quits. 
He's not 10 big a fool as you think, 
617VVdV%%V%d% dias ly i i, 


ee ing, Lowney 
How serious a crime been committed was not realized wotil 
ter. 


The Definite Article 


2.33 The definite article the may be used with countable nouns, singular 
and plural, and with uncountable nouns, 
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The commonest use is to indicate that what is expressed by the noun 
has been ment ioued already and to refer back to tt, as in the ene 
in 3.32 above: 


I saw a man and a woman in the park yesterday, The man was fut 
and short, The woman was IIA un tall, 


Another example: 
Near my house there's a petrol station and a church. The petrol 
station it new and ugly; the church is old and beautiful. 


3.40 The definite article is also used with nouns when the reference is 
clearly to something definite, something clear from the context. 


This is the room I work in. The ceiling it high. There's a carpet on 
the floor. The windows on one side vive me a view of the gure . 
The windows on the other side look out on the road, 
The nouns ceiling. window and floor are clearly defined, those in my 
room. Koud is defined, the road on which my house is 
situated, Garden is : it is the garden of my house. 
Other examples io which the context makes the reference clear: 
Let's go for a walk by the river, 


This refers to the river in the district, eg in London. the Thames. 


I'm going io the library 10 get some books. 
This may refer to the library in the building (e g a college) or to 4 
local public library (eg in a town). 


3.41 The definite article is not used before a noun which denotes a build- 
ing, place, etc if its purpose ot use is referred to. If the reference is io 
the building, place, etc itself, a determiner is needed, 


David has been in hospital for three weeks. 

There's a good hospital in this town, 

I'm going to the hospital to wisit a friend who's ill. 

Robert goes to church regularly, 

We have a very old church in our wi 

Turn right when you've passed the church, 

The farmer took his sheep 10 market (market here = a place for 
the buying and selling of sheep) 

We have a good market in the town where we buy our fruit and 
vegetables. 


He was sent to prison for three years. 
The prison in this town is a grim-looking building. 


What time do you go to bed? 
She was putting clean sheets on the bed. 
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3.42 There are many other instances of the use or non-use of the definite 
article in phrases, e g at night/during the night; in winter|during the 
wimer of 1975; to go to seajto sail the sea; to reach land (e g at the 
end of a voyage)/to work on the land (e g as a farmer or farm 
worker); fo sit down to table (e g to have a meal)/to lay the table 
(ie put out cutlery, dishes, ete ready for a meal). 

These uses are too numerous to be listed here. A good dictionary 
will supply information and examples. 


3.43 Names of relations (e g father, uncle) and such nouns as teacher and 
doctor, indicating an occupation or profession, are used without a 
determiner in the same way as titles (eg Mr Green, Professor 
Green) are used. 


Mother told us to go to bed. 
Waiter, bring me some mustard, please. 
All right, doctor, I'll do what you say. 


3.44 The definite article is used with nouns indicating what is unique, as 
the sun, the moon, the universe, and with oouns modified in such a 
way that uniqueness is indicated, as in the rop/bottom/left ade of the 
blackboard; the ſroniſbuct of my house; the books on my desk; the 

1974; the year in which I was born, 
It is used with superlatives, as in the tallest of the five boys; the best 
book on this subject; the most useful tool for the job. 
Noto, however, that mot may mean ‘very’ and be preceded by the 
indefinite article. 


This it a most usefiil reference book. 
CI This is the most useful reference book i have on this subject. 


2.45 Material and abstract nouns are used without a determiner. 


Copper is a good conductor of electricity. 
Wood is used for mak ture. 

Her heart was filled with joy. 
Faith is unquestioning confidence 


The definite article may precede such nouns if they are used with an 
adjunct which makes them definite. 


The copper we use in Britain is ail imported. 

The wood this table is made of is oak. 

The joy she experienced wus almost overwhelming. 

The faith I placed in my doctor's treatment perhaps helped in its 
effectiveness. 


in someone or something. 
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3.46 The definite article is used with a singular countable noun meaning 
the kind of (animal/object eic) called a .. a use which is similar 
to the use of the indefinite article in 3.31. 


The tiger is a fierce animal. (plural: Tigers are fierce animals.) 
The bat, they say, judges distances by a kind of echo-location, 
(plural: Bats, they say, judge distances by ...) 


In colloquial style the plural is more usual, 


Some, Any, No, None 


3.47 Some and any are used as adjectives and pronouns, No is used as an 
adjective, None is used as a pronoun, Their positions relative to other 
determiners are shown in 3.63-8. 

Some (in the weak forms /som, sm/) and any are used as adjectives 
with plural countable nouns and singular uncountable nouns. 
There's a I 2/ dog in the garden. 
There are some [Sar 2 som/ dogs in the garden, 
Have you a good book on botany you can lend me? 
Have you any good books on botany you can lend me? 
| must write some Im / letters, s0 I need some [sam] paper. 


When some is used pronominally the strong form /sam/ is used. 


I need some / money, You need some {sam/ too, | expect. 
Some /sam/ of these books are quite interesting. 
Scotland has some |sam] of the finest scenery in the world, 


Some and any are used with more (of). 


Please give me some more of {sam “mo:t av/ these, 
Have you any more of those? 


3.48 No is used adjectivally with plural nouns and uncountable nouns, 
See 3.65-8. It may be replaced by nor. . any. 
There were noſweren't any eggs in the shops. 
Ive nol! haven't any fine de 
There's nol There isn't any food in the house. 
There are nojaren't any flights to Dublin this morning. 
There's no time to loge. 


3.49 None is used pronominally and means not one’ of ‘not any", As 
shown in 3.63-4, it is used with of. 


None of this meat is fit to cat. 
None of them offered to help me. 


Not any may replace none, 


"Is there any beer in the house?" ‘No, I'm afraid there's none tft] 
there isn't any left.’ 
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3.50 Some, any, no and every combine with one, 


One, Oneself 
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3.51 


2 and thing, Some. 
„an , somebody, anybody, some „ , everything 
mashing ae wen . oe word 31 
Written no one OF no-one. 1 he first 2 
e ' stress ts on syllable, as ‘toneone, 
These compounds must be distinguished from such pairs as some/ 
anyſeueryſno + one, with stress on one, as in: 


These incidents, any ‘one of which might have led 10 a strike, were 
ee ee Tre 
{ have man books, every ‘one of which I borrowed from 
friends and did not return, 
These compound indefinite pronouns may be followed by adj 
to-infinitives, or relative clauses. . . 
We met 1 meet the . 
— 4 eee anybody new at the party. 
She won't marry wntil she finds someone rich and handsome. 
unt something fo eat. 
Can't you find something useful to do? 
She talk to, 


wants Someone to 
There's [There isn’t anything to be done about it, 
If only 1 find someone I could trust! 
The for + noun/prosoun + f0-infinitive construction may follow 
these compounds. 


There's nothing|There isn't anything suitable for children to read 
* library. Kies 

nen you anything not do? 
1 must find someone for e N 


The indefinite pronoun one has the possessive form one's and the 
reflexive form oneself. It is to be distinguished from the cumeral 
* {as in the series one, an three). (See 3.34 and 3.54.) 

indefinite pronoun one is used in formal style meaning ‘a person’. 
it may reler to the speaker —— 5 

One musin't take oneself too seriously. : 
ee ee ee 
st 


One is usually over-sensitive about one’s own family, 
In this example, ioo. you is more likely in colloquial style. 
One should always give a suspected criminal the benefit of the 


You or we is more likely in colloquial style. 
The indefinite pronoun one is followed by one's and oneself in 
British usage and by his/her, himself/herself in American usage. 
One does not like to have one’s word doubted. 
One does not like ta have his word doubted, 
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3.62 The pronoun one, with ones, may be used in of a 
countable noun, When used in this way it may be by the, 
this{that, these/those and which, 


This is the one I prefer. 

These are the ones prefer. 

Add these examples to the ones (= those) you have already noted. 
This one is better than that. 

These ones ure better than those. 

Which one(s) do you like best? 


One may be used, ot omitted, after ordinals and after ethernet . 
next/last and other, 


iy fo Dems Seniesa eet RAY AS 16 
the last (one) is a . 

1 arrived first. The next (one) to arrive was James. 

This ina left-hand glove and so’s the other (one)! Neither (ons) 
fits me, 10 they can't be mine. 


As shown in the examples, one may be omitted, 


3.63 The indefinite article may precede one only when there is an ada. 
tive. 


Look at these pears. This seems to be a nice ripe one. 
Your plan is a good one but mine's a better one|mine's better. 
1 asked for a short essay, and you've written a long one, 


One is not used after a possessive adjective or an s-genitive unless 

there is also an adjective. 
This is my desk and that's my brother's, (*my brother's one) 
Tom's desk in neater than John's. (* John's one) 

If an adjective occurs after a possessive adjective or an s-genitive, 

one is obligatory. 
My cheap carnera seems to be just as good as John's expenvive 
one. 

Cf My camera seems to be as good as John's. ("as John's one) 

Your old suit looks as smart as my new one, 


3.54 One as a numeral has to be distinguished from the indefinite pro- 
noun. The numeral one is used with an of-adjunct and bas the plural 
somejany. 

I'd like to one/some of your books on European bi scary. 
One of the men lost his „ 
One of the girls hurt 3 
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All, Both 


3.65 All is used with countable and uncountable nouns. It precedes 


possessives and other determiners. 
All wines are not sweet. 
Is all (of) this mone 
thee en 
3353 are good at sport, 
All (of) these students passed the examination. 


If a nown is preceded by a cardinal number with no other deter- 
miner, of is not used. 


All six boys arrived late. 
Of is obligatory between all and a personal pronoun, 

All of us|/them/you want to go. 
Of is not obligatory ory between all and the determiners the, this/that, 
* — See the examples above, ia which of 


3.56 Doth is used with countable nouns, It precedes possessives and other 


determiners. As with aif (sce 3.55), of is not obligatory with the, 
this/that, these/those and the possessives, It is obligatory with per- 
sonal pronouns, 


Both (of) the/these|those books are mine. 
Both (of) John's sisters are tall. 
Both of them|us/you arrived late. 


c 


John wrote to both of us/to us “both, 
Mother sent “both of themjthem “both to bed. 
He visited “all of us/us ‘all. 

The teacher praised all of them|them “all, 


3.87 All and both may be placed ufter the verb, They have the same posi- 
-anomalous 


tions as mid-position adverbs (sce 4.4) ic before non 
finites and after anomalous finites. 
With non-anomalous faites: 
WelThey both want to go. 
We] You ‘all think so. 
With unstressed anomalous ſinites: 
They can both play weil. 
They were “both absent. 
You'll “both be late, 
They've ‘all gone to Wales, 
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With stressed anomalous finites: 


1 asked ‘neither of them de come, but they both “did (come). 
1 asked “all of them to help, and they all “did (help). 


3.58 Half may be included with the determiners because it is a measure of 


number or quantit | phen espa ee ee 
Like both and all it may be used with or without of, except before 
personal pronouns, where of is obligatory. 
Half (of) the meat was bad. 
(of) these 5 are rotten. 


Each, Either, Neither, Every 


3.59 Each, either and neither are used adjectivally with singular countable 


nouns, aod pronominally with of and a plural countable noun ot 
pronoun. 


The Prime Minister invited each member of the cabinetleach of 
them to state his wiews, 


Each 50 Ministers was invited to state his views and each of 
them 


Either — of these proposals will have my support. 
There's not that either of us can do to 

Neither nister / Neither of the two sisters] Neither of them was 
willing to nurse the sick child. 


Every is used only adjectivally, 
Every member of the cabinet was present. 
Every room in this hotel has a private bathroom. 
Every may be used with the pronoun one. The words are written 
separately. 
Examine every one of the glasses carefully as you unpack th 4 
— this use fromthe use of the pronoun everyone (= ever y- 
In this small village everyone knows everyone else, 
Each may have mid- position. (Cf both and all, 3.57) 


Tom, Dick and Harry each made different suggestions, 
They were each praised for their suggestions, 
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Enough 


3.60 This determiner is used with plural countable aouns and with un- 
countable nouns, 
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Soe. 


3.61 The order in which a number of determiners is arranged is not 
variable, The definite article and the demonstratives may be 
coded by all and dosh but oot by ordinals, cardinals or 
Determiners followed by of may precede the definite article, the 
demonstratives and 
When the order in determiners are used (both adjectively and 
FFC 

some cases, a selection of sentences is clearer, 


3,62 This table illustrates the use of determiners used adjectively with 


Examples from this Table: 
The second car is mew, 
The last house is large. 
The first two houses ure old. 
The next three desks are small, 


Note 


1 Ordinals follow the definite article. 
2 Cardinals follow ordinals, 
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3.63 This table illustrates the uses of determiners used pronominal U 

with countable souns. l 
Table 82 


| Of is often omitted after allfboth. See 3.85-6 for further exams. 


Both] All the boys are tall, 
Both{ All of the boys are tall, 


2 After none of the verb may be singular or plural, 
3 Not may precede all, both, many and a few, a lor, 
Not many of them are bad. 
4 The difference between a few and few depends upon the zun . 


A few is affirmative and means ‘a small number", Few is negative » | 
means ‘nol many’, 
A few: Although Jack it not very sociuble, people like him «oul 
he has (quite) a few friends. 
Few: Nobody likes Harry; he has (very) few friends, 
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5 Some is usually replaced by any in negative and interrogative 
sentences. 


Don't give me any more of that. 
— like — ee, 
Some is used in questions that invite or expect the answer Ve. 


Would you like some more of this brown bread? 
6 There are further notes on all and both in 3.55-7, 


3.64 This table illustrates the use of determiners used pronominally with 
uncountable nouns, here the noun land. 


Table 83 


Little tittle 
Aen. 


Note 

1 Much may be preceded by how, 

2 For the use of all and half without of see 3.55-6 and 3.58. 

3 The difference between a little and little is like that between a few 
and few. A little is affirmative and means ‘some’, ‘a small amount’. 
Little means ‘not much’, 


He carns only £20 a week and has only a little money for amuse- 
ments, 

He earns only £12 a week and has little or no money for anything 
except essentials, 


3.65 This table illustrates the use of more after determiners used with 
countable nouns. 


Nouns, Doterminers and Adjectives 


Note 


| More does not occur after enough of with determiners used with of. 
2 More is optional aſier determiners used without of except for a lor, 
lots and plenty. 


3 Many may be preceded by a reaiſ go 
We have a greatlgood many (more) books in the next room, 


3.66 This table illustrates the use of more after determiners used with 
uncountable (or mass) nouns. 


Table 85 


a lot of 
a large quantity/amount of 
plenty of 


(not) enough 


We have 
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Note 

More may be omitted after some, no and not much. , 
2 if more oxcurs after a great deal, a lot, lots and plenty, of is 
not used unless the noun is preceded by a demonstra- 
tive or possessive determiner, as in the Tables with 3.67-8. 
3 If more does not occur after these determiners, of is needed. 
4 Any usually replaces some in negative and interrogative sentences, 
See 3.63 (note 5). 


3.67 Determiners used pronominally require of before demonsiratives 


and possessives. More may be used. In this table the nouns are 
countable nouns, plural. 


Table 86 


| Compare: 
1 should like some (more) of these|these opples|your appies. 
1 should like some apples. 
2 Measures of quantity are not determiners but are used in a similar 
way. 
Wee ee ee 
Fot the use of any in place of some, see 3.63 (note 5). 


3.68 In this table the nouns are uncountable or mass nouns, 


Table 87 


wes this) 
i ble in 3.67, of is needed before the demonstratives 
222 ant tea nae hows for ile must be preceded 
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Adjective Patterns 


3.69 Three adjective patterns are described anid illustrated ia the folly 
ing sections. 


APIA Adjective + so-infinitive (e g easy 10 please; It's w 
please Jim) = es 
APIB Adjective + so-infinitive (e g eager o please; Jim is eager 
nC to everyone) 
A ive + to. iniinitive (e wrong to leave; It's wrong 
A of tin to leave) . 
APID Adjective + we (e g certain 10 win: It's certain 
thet Jim will ht . 
APIE Adjective to- inſinitive (e § first to arrive; Jim was the fir t 
to arrive) 


AP2 aoe pee + noun/pronoun (e g anxious fv 
ne 


AP3 Adjective (+ preposition) + clause (e g glad thar 21 
ceeded, unxious about how they got on) * 


Adjective Pattern 1 


[APIA] 3.71 T adjectives in this class are cary, «lifficull, hard (= difficult), 
dangerous, 


aud 


John is easy to deceive. 

The house was difficult to find. 
The grammatical subjects (Joha, The house) ate the grammatical 
objects of the infinitives (to deceive, to finl), The seotences may be 

in two ways: 

ä 

To deceive John is easy, 

To find the house was difficult, 
(b) by using preparatory it; 

It's easy to deceive John. 

It was difficult to find the house. 
If the adjective has an adverb form with the suffix - (easy/easily), 
4 passive construction is possible, 5 

John is easily deceived, 
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If there is no adverb form in Ay. a construction may be 
possible with an adverbial phrase, which will normally have end- 
position, 
The house was to be found (only) with difficulty. 
Further conversions in exclamatory style are possible with how. 
How it ts to deceive John! 
How di it was to find the house! 


The interrogative-negative may be used. 
Isn't it easy to deceive John! 
Wasn't it difficult to find the house! 


Further examples (with, in some cases, a gerund replacing the in- 
finitive as subject): 
nu room is pleasant to work in. 
To work| Working in this room is pleasant, 
It's pleasant o work in this room. 
How pleasant it is to work in this rooml 
Isn't it pleasant to work in this room! 


2 Rea her sufferings was to listen to. 
Te heed st he str of bor ferings was painful. 


It was ful to listen to the story of her sufferings. 
How it was to listen to the story of her sufferings! 


3 This river is dangerous to bathe in. 
To bathe| Bathing in this river is dangerous. 
It's dangerous to bathe in this river. 


It's hard to please some people. 
Isn't it to please some people! 


$ That man is impossible to work with, 
To work| Working with that man is impossible. 
It's impossible to work with that man. 
How impossible it is to work with that man! 


6 The story of his adventures was exciting/thrilling|fascinating| 


heel to listen to. 

To listen|Listening to the story of his adventures was exciting] 
thrilling, ete. 

It was exciting| thrilling, etc to listen to the story of his adventures. 
How exciting|thrilling, ete it was to listen io the story of his 
adventures! 


7 eee eee 
To heotſſleotimę these big rooms is difficult. 
It's difficult to these big rooms. 
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8 She has always been easy to get along with, 
It has always been easy to get along with her. 
How easy it has always been to get along with her! 


9 That girl is to talk to, 
To talk|Talking to that girl is pleasant. 
Isn't it pleasant to talk to that girl! 


Note 


Adjectives which are antonyms (as easy/difficuls) occur in this 
pattern, but not every antonym may be used. 

regio pease. with is acceptable, but Th, man is 
possible to work with is not acceptable, For this one must use: 
It's possible to work with that man. 

Our team is impossible to defeat, and To defeat our team is impossible 
are acceptable, but *Our team is possible io defeat is unacceptable. 
We must use: [t's possible to defeat our team. 

If, for defeat, we substitute win or lose, the noun feam cannot be 
used. A feam may win, lose ot be defeated. 


Our team cannot win loseſbe defeated. 


We cannot say: 
Jo win/lose owr team is (im)possible. 
t is (ire to win let cur team. 
We may say; 


It is (impossible to defeat our team, 
The adjectives in AA may be used altributively, 


This nut is hard to crack, 
This is a hard nut to crack. 


This question is difficult to answer. 
This is a difficult question to answer. 


She's impossible to live with, 
She's an impossible woman to live with. 


[APIB] 3.72 In APIA there is identity between subject (S) and object (0). 


John (S) is easy to deceive. 
To deceive John (O) is easy. 


In APIB there is no such identity. 


Mary (S) is anxious to please. 
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Please has no object, but an object may be supplied (e g her friends), 
A 
it is impossible, 

*To please Mary is anxious. 

% anxious to please Mary. 
The following example gives a clearer indication of the difference 
between APIA and APIB. 


Mary (S) was eager to introduce John (O) to her parents. 


Adjectives used in this pattern may denote an emotional state 

( Tian, soon, joy) wa mental state (¢ g reluctance, surprise, 

(un)willingness, (dis)inclination). Participial adjectives in ed are 

common, often modified by adverbs of degree (e g very, rather, 
ite). 

ae e ives used in this pattern is large. In some of the 

examples below alternatives are placed together. 

We're all to hear of your illness. 

We're ‘all pladfhappylrelicoed to know that you're safe. 

You should be proud 10 have such a clever and beautiful fe 

He was angrylupset|mortified to learn that he had been left out 

T immensely deliphiculamurciſſe cite thrilled to learn of 

. to 50 near the dog 

She was J 

You were — to 3 wl at ‘gg 

* unlucl tunate not to . 

Jane's father wad alarmed|shockediinfuriated to see his daughter 

smoking. 

0 child re impatient fo start. 

1 free so knoe what he would say about me. 

12 Some people are pronelinclined|disposed to jump ie hasty con 
clusions. 


13 He isiseems reluctant|loath{disinelined| unwilling [hesitant to talk 
about the matter. 

14 The boys are determined) + gga aia to have bicycles like 
those of the children next door. ‘ ; 

ist be quite happy|content/satisfied|willing 10 live in the 
south of France. N 

16 You're welcome|free to use my library, 

17 These clothes are not fiiſure unfit to wear. 

18 The train is due to arrive at 2.30. 

19 He's quick{slow to make up his mind. 

20 {shall be ablefunable to come to the office tomorrow. 


Note 
As in APIA, there are pairs of opposites in APIB (eg (un)happy, 
(un)lucky, (unwilling, ad oy). Not all such pairs may be used. 


The children were impatient to start. 
*The children were patient fo start, 


cann w een 
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3.73 An extension of APIB is used when the subject of the infinitive 


is different from the subject of the finite verb. In this case the for j- 
noun/pronoun + fo-infinitive construction is used. 
Harry (1 anxious to receive a education, 
Harry's parents are anxious for him to receive a good educativn. 


The children were impatient to start. 
The children were impatient for the holidays to start. 


I'm quite willing to come with you, 
I'm quite willing for your brother to join ws. 
We're anxious to get off. 
We're anxious for everything to be settled. 
Some conversions are possible: 
1 (when there is a participle in -ed) conversion to the active voice: 
To see Jane smoking alarmed] shockedfinfuriated her father. 
2 with make: 


To hear Jane swearing made her father angry|furious, 
3 by the use of a verb: 

am sorry to learn. . . I regret to lc. 

We're glad to .. We rejoice to see. . . 


We were eagerjanxious to know... We wanted|longed] 
to A 


She was sad to hear, . . She grieved to hear. . . 


The adjectives are much more usual. Verbs such as grieve, rejoice 
and yearn are not colloquial. 


{APIC] 3.74 In this pattern conversions with if and how are possible with of ant 


the subject: 
You were silly to make such a mistake. 
It was silly of you to make such a mistake, 
The subject is always animate. Of and the subject may be omitt- |: 
It was silly to make such a mistake, 
Compare APIA: 
Wwe difical to find the house. 
In APIA conversion as ia APIC is impossible: 


It was difficult of you to find the house. 
In APIA foranda ououn may, if the object of the preposition 
e — bo tnseneds 


tt was difficult for melanyone to find the house. 
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number of adjectives is used in APIC. To illustrate as 
3838 C 


equivalents (e g saucy for impudent). 
oes ine decent|civil to say v0. (decent here is colloquial, 
or tolerant) 


It's W's Kadlgood|decensftell you fo say 30. 
How kind|good|decent|civil of you to say so. 


Jane was naughtylcruellwrong|spitefullill-natured to pull the 
Kitten r tail. 


It was naughty/eruel] wrong |spitefullill-natured of Jane to pull the 
kittens tall. 


You were . to say that 

ot ita aan impede elimi of you to say 
t to 

How ——— — (it was) of you 

to say that to your mother, 


The boys were clever to solve the problem so quickly, 
It was clever of the boys to solve the problem so quickly. 
How clever of the boys to solve the problem so quickly. 


Conversion to the interrogative-negative is also possible: 
Wasn't it clever of the boys to solve the problem so quickly! 
Further examples follow, without alternative versions: 
You were right|/wise to 
22 . 
Wasn't it kind|polite of Harry to give up his seat in the bus to the 
5 crazy of skating on such thin ice. 
It was to ating on 
How dishonest of him not to return the book he had borrowed! 
Note 


As in APIA and APIB, antonyms (e g brave/cowardly, right] wrong) 
are used in APIC. Only one of a pair is possible in some cases. 


It was ungrateful Sah fo. 
How ungrateful 


But not: gm fy. se 


How careless to. 
It was — kal to. 


But not: . 2 
We may, however, say: 


Be careful to count your change, 
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The to-infinitive may, in some contexts, be omitted when that 
is used as the subject. 
Mr X: I've left my money at home. 
Mr Y: It was careless of you to do that, (or) You were careless 
to do that, (or) That was careless of you. 


{APID] 3.76 This subdivision of a small number of adjectives 
be followed by a fo-infinitive but which do not fit into 
WAN Likely Nude aun ) are used in 
this pattern to com statements or ask ions about the future. 
Thos sony bo sated oljpahen. of portion. 
The weather is likely to be 
elie on Aaa 
Your team is certain to win, 
We're sure to need help. 


Conversions with introductory it + a thar-clause are possible, 
It's likely that the weather will be fine. 
It's (unlikely that our team will win, 
{t's certain that our team will win, 
Sure is less likely after introductory if, though it is appropriate ia: 
We shall need help, that's sure, 


Probable is not used with a following fo-infinitive. It may be used after 
ir with a that-clause, Or the adverb may be used. 

It's probable that the weather will be fine, 

The weather will probably be fine. 
But not: *The weather is probable to be fine. 


[APIE] 3.76 What we may call the infinitive of specification is used after the 
ordinals and after nexi/last, These adjectives are usually preceded 
by the definite article, 

He's often the first to arrive and the last to leave, 
Who will be the next to go? 
The second to draw a ticket in the lottery is Mr Robinson, 


A noun may occur alter these words. In this case a definite article 
must be used before the adjective. 


Who was the first man to walk on the moon? (See NPIC, at 3.6.) 


Adjective Pattern 2 


88 A eee niente eee 
it phrase tion may govern a noun or 
roca eee tearm ‘ki — 


t- 
tere. ‘The propeakion may be Anat by idiom — 
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may be a choice of preposition (¢ g angry with someone, angry at] 
about 


7 
ö 
5 
1 
8 


: anxious for news/about somebody's health). 


their use in speech and writing or by consulting a, 


hich of 
—— provides enamples of usage. 


below illustrate a selection of adjectives and participles 


with a variety of prepositional objects. 


the bitten by the dog/afraid 
OE TE Ti 


for youlgood for your 
iets he looking s0 happy | [angry | worried | aggrieved 


Aren't ashamed dehaviourof what you 
r bene bay? 
You rust be more accurate in your work, 

He was not aware of having done wronglof his failure, 

Haste may be productive of error, 

The s is not adequate to the demand, : 

I'm un te ignorant of their intentions[of what they intend 
to 


do. 
She was angry with him for having broken his promise. 


3.78 Many of the adjectives used in this pattern are often better replaced 
by a verb. The use of the adjective and preposition is often furmal ot 
may even be 


«~~ Aavewn 


the examp' Gelow an equivalent with a verb is given io pores 
thesis: 


You ure forgetful of the fact (You forget) that we have very little 
Tam (gnovont of (I do bot know) what they intend to do. 
Your work is de: of (deserves) praise. 

Do not be envious of (envy) neighbours. 

Haste may be of (may produce) error. 

The old man is dependent upon (depends on) the earnings of his 
children. 

He was successful (succeeded) in his efforts. 
. — (desires/weshes/wants to obtain) 4 
position in the Civil Service. 


The noun of noun governed by the preposition may become 
the grammatical 


1 
2 
3 
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He was shocked at her | Her smoking shocked him. 
He was overcome with horror] Horror overcame him. 

We were enchanted with . 
formance of the opera enchanted us, 


3.79 A clause or phrase may 
If the adjective is used in AP2 (with a 
may be retained before a clause or infinitive phrase introduced by a 
conjunctive, but is frequently omitied. A ti cause is never pre- 
ceded by u preposition. 
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Note that the for + noun/pronoun + fo-infinitive construction 
(dealt with in 3.73 for APIB) may occur aſter many adjectives in 
AP2 not otherwise used with for. is 

or by. 


normally used with af 


We were delighted at[by your success. 


We shall be delighted for you to come (i e del 
coming, delighted if you will come), n 


Adjective Pattern 3 


© the meaning of an adjective. 
ition), the 


She was not aware of the facts, 
She was not aware (of) how much her husband earned, 
She was not aware that her husband earned £50 a week. 


Further examples of adjectives with that-clauses follow, with alterna- 
tives where they are possible. Thar is aurmally omitted after afraid 
and sorry. 


They were anxious that you should return ur your return, 
They were 0 that you were unable to comeſut your 
inability t come. 


m afraid I shall have to leave now. 

I'm sorry you can't come, 

Are you aware that you're sitting on my hat? 

She's glad| delighted} | astonished) alarmed| di’ 1 
. surprised, disappoin 
Be careful (that) you don't drop itjhow you hold it, 

Are you sure|certain|confident (that) he's honest[of his honesty ? 


Further examples of adjectives followed by clauses other than 2h f. 
Clauses are: 


I'm not sure how to do it{how it iz done. 

Be careful how you cross the street, 

I'm not sure why he wants it, 

We were worried about where you had got to. 

He's doubtful (about) whether he can afford it, 

He's very fussy (about) how his meats are cooked. 

They were uncertain whether they ought 19 gofwhether to go 


pattern introductory it + adjective + thor-clause is dealt 


with in the sections on verb patterns. See 1.42 (VPI, Table 11). 
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Adjective Equivalents 


11T1T1T—TTTT1T—TTTTT a sna hes aren 


and pronouns. are dealt with under the ing heads; 

1 Nouns (as in a flower „ the weather forecast) 

2 Participles and (as in the coming months, settled weather, 
@ signalling device) 


3 Prepositional Phrases (as in the boy in the corner) 
4 Adverbs (as in the above statement) 

5 Genitives (as in John’s hat, a twenty minutes’ walk) 
6 Relative Clauses 


Nouns as Adjuncts 


48 


3.81 A noun may be used as an attributive adjunct to another noun. 


Such noun groups may be formed very freely. The two nouns may be 
printed of written separately (as in the ‘weather forecast), with a 
hyphen (as in ‘pay-day), or closed (as in ‘airmail), There are varia- 
tions. The head of a school, for example, may be a ,head matter, 
bead ster, or a read ‘master, Whether these two words are 
printed closed, hyphened or open, the stress patiern is the samo— 
the secondary (or level) stress on head and the primary (ot tonic) 
stress on master. Other noun groups using head may have varying 
stress patterns: ‘headache, ,head' quarters, ‘headphones, ‘headlights, 
There are no firm rules for the use or non-use of hyphens. The 
stress pattern may vary with the situation or context. 

There's a ‘brick ‘wall round the 

This garden has a ‘brick wall; that garden has a ‘stone wall. 
In the second example the tonic stresses on brick and stone are used 
to make a clear contrast, 
Examples of nouns as attributive adjuncts are: the parith ‘church; 
the ,evening ‘paper; ‘garden flowers (the kind grown in gardens, con- 
trasted with ‘wild flowers); a ‘flower garden (one for flowers, con- 
trasted with a garden for vegetables or fruit); your family ‘tree; 
a school ‘dictionary; a silver ‘spoon; a re'turn ticket; the ynurder 
‘weapon (typical of newspaper reporting, the weapon used in the 
murder); berth- control, ‘rainfall. 
When the second of the two nouns is one in -er, indicating the agent, 
the tonic stress is on the first noun: @ ‘language teacher, a ‘song- 
writer, a ‘window-cleaner, ‘theatre-goers, a ‘pipe-smoker. 


countable nouns are used as attributive adjuncts in the sin; 
lar even though the meaning is plural: a seed catalogue (ie 
of seeds); a street plan (i e of town streets); tooth decay (i e of the 
teeth); lady doctors (doctors who are ladies); boy/girl friends; an arm 
chair (ie one with arms). An exception is man/woman: 4 mar/woman 
teacher, pl men/women teachers, When the noun used as an attributive 
adjunct is normally plural in form (as trousers), the singular form 


is often used: trouser buttons|pockets; pyjama cords; a billiard 


table/cue, The plural form is used: u sports car; the games 
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master/mistress (the teacher in charge of school a saving 
— arms race (where arms is always 22 — 
ments). 


3.83 Material nouns are often used as attributive adjuncts, as illustrated 


in 3.81 (eg a stone wall, a silver spoon). If for the noun there is an 
adjective in - or -en, as silky/silken, a choice has to be made accord - 
ing to context and meaning. The noun, if it denotes the material of 
which something is made, is used in some cases. In others the adjec- 
tive is used. 
Nouns: silk stockings; lead pipes; a gold watch; brass buttons, 
Adjective: silky hal, bale oof tke eee lgibon, made 
of wood; woollen stockings, made of wool; a stony road, 
covered with stones; à stony (bard) heart; a leaden (heavy) 
sky; brazen impudence; a golden opportunity. 
The adjectives in -y and -en are, as the show, often used 
figuratively. Wooden and woollen are not figuratively. A wood 
hire (never d wooden fire) is one on which wood is burnt. 4 wooden 
‘box is one of wood; a ‘wood box could be a container, ef by a 
fireplace, for wood logs. 


3.84 Participles used as attributive adjuncts are adjectival and are 


called participial adjectives. If they are completely adjectival ih- 
enay also bo used prodicatively. They may be suodiied bh adverbe : 
This book (s not very interesting, 
Can you find me a more interesting book ? 
Mary is a irl, 


He is the most distinguished chemist in the country. 
She had a rather pleased look. 


Other examples of present participles: running ‘water; a sleeping 
‘child; a burning ‘building; a dying ‘soldier; smiling ‘wornen: the 
coming ‘months; the following ‘chapter; growing ‘children: flying 


Other examples of past. participles, includin iciples with the 
prefix un- u 8 look; married men; 2 a broken 
ade. troops; unsettled weather; an unexpected meeting: 
Some past participles ‘used as attributive adjuncts have more than 
one form. Such uses are to be found in dictionaries. es are 
clouen cleft palate (from cleave); swollen lips|swelled head 
(= conceit) (from swell); shrunk cloth|sheunken limbs (from shrink). 
Some past participles are used in this way only when modified by 
3 as in the newly-arrived guests, Some intransitive verbs 
provide a compound participle, as in the 
longed-for (the holidays we/they, etc had rate plies for). 
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Gerunds 
3.85 Gerunds are used as attributive adjuncts to nouns, The 


stress occurs on the not on the noun (as is the case when 4 
present participle precedes a noun). 

a sleeping ‘child, a child who is sleeping. 

a ‘sleeping pill, one that helps a person to sleep. 


growing ‘children, children who are growing. 
"growing pains, pains in the limbs, said to be caused by growth, 
felt by children as they grow. 


Examples of gerunds used atiributively: a ‘walking-stick ; ‘hoiling} 
‘freezing point; a ‘ploughing match; ‘blotting-paper ; ‘eating/‘cooking 
apples; a ‘dining-room; a ‘dancing-master (a teacher of dancing); 
re'tiring age (the age for retiring); a ‘sleeping-bag ; a 'flying-field. 

There is no standard usage for the use or non-use of hyphens in 
these collocations. The context shows whether the -ing word is a 


participial adjective or a gerund. The stress pattern is then clear. 


Prepositional Phrases 
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Prepositional phrases are used as adjuncts to nouns, There are 
several types. 

be adjecti 
er eae A ceplaced by & preceding jective or noun, 


(travelling expenses); paper 
paper/note-paper); money for 


i 


money). Many phrases are int by with and a noun, as the 
ee Sa ee ee ee ae ee eee 
a workman with a ladder; the man with a long nose, as in 
9 ve with the noun, a compound 
may replace the phrase, as long-nosed man, Other examples: 
aged mith hair (a curly-haired girl); a baby with fat fingers (a 
fat-fingered ); a workman with a white jacket (a white-jacketed 
workman). Not all such can be replaced by a compound. 
boon age hy dee ele pt -pyembs 
tive clause, People with (= People who pensions 
find it difficult o make meet. Here *small-pensioned a 
unacceptable, 


3.87 


1.88 


Gonitives 
3.89 
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Phrases may also be introduced by withour and these may often be 
replaced by an adjective: a rumour withvut foundation (an unfounded 
rumour); d boy without intelligence (an unintelligent boy); u man 
without money (a penniless man); a performance without fault (a 
faultless performance). But: 4 rule without exceptions is not con- 
vertible o an unexceptional rule, (since unexceptional means 
‘ordinary’). 

As noted above, these phrases are often a shortened 
form of a relative clause. relative pronoun and a finite of be 
have been as in: the man (who is) near the door: a wind 
(that is, that blows) from the north; the shop (that is) opposite be 
post office; the girl (who is) between Anne and Jane; a child of sa, 
who is six years old/of age (convertible to « six-year-old ch] 


A small number of adverbs may be used as noun adjuncts. They 
are above, then, after, up, down, away and home. The last two arc 
used of sporting events, ¢ g football und cricket, Examples: se 
above statement (the statement which is above); the then gover u- 
ment/mayor (then in pawer/olfice); in after years (in the years that 
came/will come 3 the upidown trum (the train that 

up to/down from); the up (at which up trains stop); 
home(away matches (e g football) (played on the home groundjon 
the Opponents’ ground). 

Of these then and above are commonly used. The above starement is 
used but not *the below staremens, for which we must use the srore- 
ment below, 

Inside and outside are used as adverbs, and also as noun adjuncts, 
They are usually, when preceding a noun (as in the laside cover, an 
oute porter), considered io be adjectives, 

Adverb Ar- may be bypbenated and used as adjuncts before 
nouns: the half-past-seven train; an up-to-date dictionary; a pee. 
ink , one made with a pea and ink; an out-and-out fuilire, a 
complete failure, ; 


Possession (using the word in a wide sense, to include e g charac 
teristics, origin, relationship) can be capressed in various ways, 
eg by the use of the verbs Aave (or more have gl, 
belong, own or possess, ot Of such eouns a5 owner or posmenaio# 


They have a large garden. 

gad tee Beate poet ed 

Who this land belong to ? (or more formally) Te whom dows 
this land ? 

He owns two 


Who's the owner of these houses? 


Before leaving the country, you must be in sion of (formal 
r n 
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3.90 


3.97 


3.92 


3.93 
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Possession is also expressed by the use of possessive adjectives and 
pronouns (see 3.21-23). 


This car is mine. This is my car. 
Nouns may be used in the genitive case. 
That is John's cup. That cup is John's. 


Adjuncts to nouns may also be prepositional phrases with of, and the 


of-phrase may, in some cases, be by the noun in the phrase 
used attributively: the top of the (*the page top); the top of the 
the mountain top; the of the mountain (*the mountain 
foot); the legs of the table / ihe table legs; the City of New York|New 
York City. 
„ woman's hat, 


the boy's bicycle, Tom's sister. So do plurals not ending in g, as 
pol» fae women's hats, children’s clothes, Plural noumꝭ ending in 
s have the apostrophe only, as the boys’ books, the girls’ dolls. 
When the noun ends in /s/, /z/, I. /. H oc d the genitive is 
5. as in St James's /“dyewmzr/ Park, Alice's liste / eyet,a 
witch's /‘witfiz/ broomstick, 
After some proper names the apostrophe without s is used, as Jesus’ 
(seldom Jesus's), Achilles’ tendon, Mr Jones (or Jones's) children. The 
pnt. hie grey bly ner peep names, as Xerxes’, 
*. and in a few fixed phrases, eg for goodness’ sake, for 
conscience’ sake, for acquaintance’ sake. 


The s-genitive is used with the pronoun one, and with the compounds 
of one and body with some, any, no and one f. someone's, 
anyone's, no one's, an everybody t. When these are used with 
else, the s-genitive is added to else, This must be somebody else's 
hat—it certainly isn't mine, 


F 
the s-genitive is added to the last name only: We wisited Peak and 
Pike's factory last week. 


Ater is the ter . 
8 = the son of the daughter of Pharaoh). 


s, boy's and boys’ differ in and writing but not in 
. 
the same when spoken. The possibility of misunderstanding can be 
avoided by using o/ 


What's the doctor's 7 ate, yer 
What's the opinion of the doctors? (plural) 


3.94 The s-genitive is used with 


1.96 The s-genitive is 


3.96 
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nouns when there is no likeliboo:! 
of ambiguity. Thus we may speak of the teachers’ common room, the 
room used by all the teachers in a school, Your parents’ wishes is 
unlikely to be am because, for the singular, either mother or 
father would be + your mother's/father's wishes. 


* 
larly used with nouns which indicate persons. 
It is less often with inanimate nouns; with these the of-phrase 
is normal: the back of his head; wee aaa the 
front door of the house; the cap of a milk bottle, 

When the s-genitive is used with an inanimate ooun, it may be in a 
traditional phrase or collocation: out of harm's way; to one’s heart's 
content. at one’s wits’ end; only a stone's throw (away), i e quite near: 
have something at one’s fingers’ ends; get one's money's worth; ke 
somebody at arm's length. What the noun stands for may be thought 
as having life, as sailors speak of a ship as she, and of the 
ship's doctor|carpenter, 

Nouns indicating a point of time, or measurements of time and 
distance, are used with the s-genitive, as in: @ good day's work; a 
month's holiday; today’s} . (news )paper; tomorrow's meeting 
of the G Assembly of the Nations; this year's harvest; 
after a moment's At; without a moment's rest; a three hours’ 
walk, less than a boat's length from the ship; a hair's breadth, 
e en dle By eee omg sec? 
pounds, as a@ walk; a twenty-minute talk, After several 
hours’ delay is normal, and so is after a delay of several hours. 

The use of the s-genitive is becoming increasingly common n 
newspa, and TV reporting, and co jal usage: the 
3 D citizens; ae . 5 this — 
this country's fon; the leaders of the nation{the nation's 
leaders; the wheels of the car[the car's wheels, 


Note the construction in which both the of-genitive and either 1 
possessive pronoun or a noun with the s-genitive are used, as in 
friend of mineſoſ John's. In this double ies the noun or pronot 
following of must refer to a person, not a thing: 4 of mine 
means ‘one of my friends’, i e it is indefinite. Compare: my friend John, 
which is definite. Other examples: some friends of my brother's; any 
friends of yours. 
My brother's friend refers to someone whose identity is clear from 
the situation or context, for example the friend we have been talking 
about, A friend brother's H indefinite, it means ‘one of my 
brother's friends’. Your book refers to a definite book; a bout of 
yours is indefinite. The Prime Minister's speech refers to a particular 
for example one recently made and now in the news; 4 
speech of the Prime Minister's is indefinite, one of his many speeches. 
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1 Jane, @ brilliant swimmer, represented Britain in the 


Nouns, Determinere and Adjectives 
3.97 When a noun modified by a double genitive (eg /augh in “ta 


hers’) is preceded by a demonstrative (shis/that, these/ those), 
reference is to something or someone presumed to be already 
known or familiar. 

That remark of Susan's was impertinent, 

We're getting tired of that bad temper of yours. 

ee daty mma smconeds lets, 

that + out of my please. 
poy whe Sars df oot (= What business of yours is 


Olympic 1. 
2 June, "s @ brilliant swinuner, represented Britain in the 
Olympic Games, 


la | the words a brilliant swimmer are in apposition to the noun Je. 
la 2 the words who's a brilliant swimmer arc a relative Clause, a 
clause has who as its subject. Who, in this clause, is a relative pro. 
noun, 


that?) That boy is Tom. 
cain — He broke one of the school windows, 
22 f cot. These sentences may be combined. 


yours su ‘your well-known bad temper’, CI your bad semper, 
. 
of bad temper, Compare the use of that in an exclamation such as 
Oh! “that woman, used with the suggestion that she is well known 
for some special characteristic. 


rn, senate daa sero i ae an se el iawn 

eee 

U 2 an wile, my who is es kind, patient, eic 

22 27 fey a eg em n 
brute; EEE hurry, 


A noun with the s-genitive may be used without the following noun 
when the reference in io an institution, a place of residence, business, 
etc (e g a church, college, hospital, restaurant, hotel, theatre), 
1 uncle's house), 
ht it at Selfridge’s/Harrod’s (at the department swore 
ang is name). 
He's vicar of St Andrew's (St Andrew's Church), 
He's a Fellow of St John's (St John's College, Cambridge ot 
Oxford). 
There's a tobaccomst's ) in the next street. 
* — gone to the butcher's/baker's|grocer's (shop). 
store is widely known, the apostrophe may be 


3,101 


3 Tom's the boy who broke one of the school windows. 
There is agaia a relative clause as in 2, and who is the relative pro- 


noun. 
Io 2 the relative clause is marked off with commas. In 3 the clause 
is not marked off by conmnas. 


lu speech, intonation is the equivalent of punctuation, which may be 
regarded as a not very te substitute for intonation, 

There is, in 2, a rise in pitch on Jane and on swimmer, and a slight 
pause (indicated by two short vertical stroles) afler each of these 
words. 


* Jane, || who's a brilliant * swinuner, || represented Britain in the 
Olympic ‘Games. 
In J. where there are no Commas, there are do rises in pitch and no 
pauses. There may be a fall in pitch oa the word to which promincace 
is given, eg the word Tom, 
‘Tom's the boy who broke one of the schuol windows, 


The two types of clause are distinguished. A clause marked off 
with commas is called a NON-DEFINING of NON-KESTRICTIVE CLAUSE. 
A clause not marked off by commas is called 4 DeMNING of RESTRIC 
TIVE CLAUSE, 


dropped, Seiad 
When one noun is in apposition to another, the apostrophe may 
be from the Grst: Swith{'s) the grocer’s (the grocer called 3.102 A non-defining clause is not essential, Jane represented Britain +t 
Smith). the Olympic — in itself. A non-defining claus is 
added to give ormation. The clause may be sepor sted 
TTT 
ö This * boy || (who lives in Church *Road)|\ broke one of the 
Jane is a brilliant wier. school ‘windows yesterday. 
Jane represented Britain in the Olympic Games. This © boy || — who lives in Church * Road ~ I broke one of the 


These two statements may be combined in two ways. 


school ‘windows yesterday, 
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3.103 A defining clause 


information needed to make the antece- 
. 
. ere whe, which and shat, When, where and 
2x donde ti cates distinguished from noun clauses, dependent 
questions, and adverbial clauses. 


rod seine Here 
Can you tell me wha wrote this book? (dependent question 
This" the place where the accident happened. (relative clause) 
The house stands where three roads meet, (adverbial clause of 


e en ben people do not go to ‘work. (uon- 
defining relative clause) 

When — p, H it was raining “hard. (adverbial clause of 
time) | 
Non-defining relative clauses occur more frequently in writing than 
in speech. 


My * brother-in-law, || who isa * mining engineer, ¶ is in ‘Canada 
ot present. 


In speech, separate or co-ordinate sentences are more likely. 
My brother-in-law's a ‘mining engineer. He's in ‘Canada at 
present. 


WHO, subject 


(a) in Defining Clauses 


3.104 ho is used with an antecedent which stands for a person ot persons. 


f the antecedent is by any ot all le g any man, anyone, all 
5 the following clause is always a defining clause, 
never a non-delining clause. 


The boy who broke the window is called Tom. 

e e eee eee 

Will all those who are in favour of the resolution please hold up 
yaad who wishes to leave early may do s0 

i" sto ‘ 
1 who smokes cigarettes is, the doctors zu. 
risking his health, 


2.105 When the verb in the clause is a finite of be and the adjective Is one 


ending in -ble, both the relative pronoun and the finite may W. and 
usually are, omitted. 


The only person (who was) visible was a policeman. 


3.106 
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When the verb in the clause is in one of the ive tenses, the 


relative pronoun (subject) and the finite of be may be, and usually 
are, omitted. 


The man (who was) driving the lorry was drunk. 
The boy (wha is) sitting im the corner is my 


The woman (who is) holding a baby in her arma is waiting 10 sce 
the doctor. 


If the verb in the clause is one not normally conjugated in the pro- 
gressive tenses (see Non-Conclusive Verbs, 2.66-8), the relativ: 
pronoun may be omitted and a present participle used. 


Anyone wishing (= who wishes) to leave early may do so. 


Anyone knowing (= who knows) aaythieg obowt the crime is 
ed to communicate with the police. 


The relative pronoun who is also omitted in colloquial speech after 
There is/was, etc and It is/was, etc. 


There's somebody at the door wants to see you. 

(= There's who wants to see you at the door.) 
@ few minutes ago? 

(= Who was that who called a few minutes ago?) 


The relative ther in some cases ma ace who, especially in col- 
loquial style in informal — = ö 


The boy who|that broke the window is called Tum. 

The man who's|that's playing the saxophone is my brother. 

The girl who/that lives next door to me is getting married next 
week 


It wasn't me whelthet broke the window, 


(b) in Non-defining Clauses 
The relative that does not replace who in non-defining clauses. 

Mr * Green, who gives me piano lessons, ¶ har been “ill recently. 
Compare the clauses in these sentences. 


1 My * brother, I who lives in * Birmingham, || is an engineer. 
2 My brother who lives in ‘Birmingham is an engineer, 


1, with a non-defining clause, indicates either that I have only one 
brother or that the reference is to a brother to whom there has been 
a recent reference, 


My brother is an engineer, He lives in Birmingham, 

2, with a defining clause, indicates that I have two or more brothers. 
One of my brothers lives in Birmingham. This brother is an 
engineer, 
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WHOM, direct object 
3.107 hon the form for the direct object, is usually omitted from defining 
clauses in spoken English. Whom is rarely used in colloquial speech, 
The people (whom) you met at my house yesterday are Muslims. 
The lawyer (whom) 1 consulted gave me some useful ailvice, 
In coltoquial style, who ot that may replace whom, though the omis- 
sion is more usual, 
The lawyer (who/that) 1 consulted gave me some useful advice, 
iam is aot omitted from non-defining clauses. 
* Robert, Il whom you met at my “house last week, || is my 


music teacher. 
* Anne, || whom Dick hopes to “marry, | is a ‘very attractive 
‘girl. 


WHOM, prepositional object 
2.104 hom is usually omitted in a defining clause and the preposition is 
placed at the end of the clause. 
Who's the woman you were talking to when 1 saw you this 
? 


morning 
(Who's the woman to whom you were talking is formal, and un- 
likely in wial speech.) 
That man you your dictionary to seldom returns the books he 
borrows. 
(That man to whom you lent your dictionary is formal.) 
Is there anyone I can go to for help? 
(More usual than to whom I can go for help, formal.) 
Ia noa-defining clauses, whom is aot omitted and the preposition 
precedes it. 
My “publishers, || with whom 1 Aare ‘excellent re. Jacions, | 
always give my new books ‘wide pa’blicity. 
The men of the ‘village, l some/manyja few of whom are 
retired *,business-men, || have subscribed to a fund for sew 
‘playing Geld. 
WHOSE, possessive form of WHO 
3,109 Whose is used with reference to persons. It is also used with reference 
to things to indicate, jon instead of of which, though it un 
ote preferable, as dere the examples, 19 avoid the wo 
whoselof which by of a prepositional phrase replacing the 
clause. 
(a) in Defining Clauses 


That's the man whose wife was oa TY last night. 
He's d novelist whose reputation has grown fast. 
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The bay whose work I showed you is going to 

be far 
ong 8 shill her life depended come to this con any 
The only words in this paragrayh whose spelling may cause 


trouble ure... This may be f using which: The 
words in this the 2 
1 K 
—— whose ripe rete broken is This may be 
: house of which the windo 
P 8 


positional phrase is * likely: The house with the bew'en 


windows is 
(6) in Non-defining Clauses 
7 n wife teaches * singing, i ix Au HA te: her 
* Mozart, I whose music you have been * Jistening 10 
8 10 whose 
music you have been H ite composer, 


Aistening, | is my 
Jane’ N 3 
re rer novelist is Henry “James, || whose ‘style I find for 


WHICH, subject 


3.110 (a) in Defining Clauses 
A of a defialng clause, la replaceatie by shar, aad 
This is one of the reall, bowk 
ty Be few really good books which|chat have been 
The cinema which/that used to stand at this corner was des- 


troyed by bombing in 1940. 
(6) in Non-defining Clauses 
2 — 1 cout mea lot of * money, | “leaks 


* 
* Brussels, which is the f * 
22 oe headywarters of the ‘Common U i 


WHICH, direct object 


3111 (a) in Defining Clauses 
Which is replaceable by shar, usually preferred. It is often mig. 


F 

* 1 we df the 1 
ee f plante ee years ago will 
This is the book (which|thas) I bought yesterday. 
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Note that when the relative pronoun, object, is omitted, a personal 
pronoun must not be included. 

*This is the book 1 bought it yesterday. 
The object of bought is the omitted relative which/that, and it is 
not necded. 


(6) in Non-defining Clauses 
Which is not replaceable by shat in non-defining clauses. 
This , fountain-pen, || which I bought only a * week ago, || ‘leaks 


C ˙ » 

“very next day. 
The clause may refer not to a single noun as antecedent but to the 
whole of what precedes. The relative which may be equivalent to and 
this’, ete, 

Caroline was elected by a ‘large ma‘jority, \| which (= and 

this) war what ‘most people had expected. 

The destroyed ‘several * . || which (= and this fact) 

it impossible to reach the by ‘road. 
He has to work on ‘Sundays, | which he doesn't ‘like. 


WHICH, prepositional object 


(a) in Defining Clauses 
Which may be omitted, with the preposition at the end of the clause. 


graphs you've been looking at were taken during our 
In speech it is more usual to omit the relative which. Thus, the book 
1 was talking to you about is more usual than the book abowr which I 
was talking to you. 
After the noun way it is usual to omit both the relative which and 
the preposition. 
That's not the way I do it (= the way in which I do it). 
It isn't what he says that annoys me but the way he says it (= the 
way in which he says it). 
That's the way the money goesl (cf That's how the money goes!) 
(6) in Non-defining Clauses 
This *, problem, || to which reference has already been made, || 
has ‘not yet been ‘solved. 
This encyclo’, pedia, || of which the second volume|the second 
volume of which is ning, ix ‘quite out of “date. 
This long * road, I along which poplar trees were planted many 
years d, ge, || goes to ‘Arras. 
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THAT, subject 
3.113 Thar is used for thifigs, though it is occasionally used for persons, 


THAT, object 


3.114 


It is more usual, id defining clauses, than which, In the cxamples 
below, the possible use of who and which is indicated. 


The boy that|who broke the window is called Tor, 
The cinema that|/which used to stand at this corner was des- 
troyed by bombing in 1940, 
He jests at scars that never felt a wound. (proverbial: He who 
never felt a wound jests at scars.) „ 
The crowds that/which|who surrounded the film-star were be- 
having very childishly. 
As noted in 3.105 above (on who), the relative pronoun (subject), 
and the finite of be (in one of the progressive tenses) may be, wad 
often are, omitted, 
The car (that was) following us ‘was, | | * noticed, I a po'lice cr. 
Similar omissions occur when a finite of be occurs with a pre: i- 
tional phrase. 


The painting (that is) om that wall was a wedding present, 
Such omissions also occur when a finite of be occurs with un 
adjective in -ble, 
The explorers were confronted with gorges (that were) almost 
impassable and rivers (that were) often unfordadle. 
The decoration of the house had been done in the best style 
(that was) possible. 


That, subject, is usually omitted when the clause has introductory 
there. 


This is the only one (that) there is, (Cf This is the only one 
that exists.) 
These are the only good books (that) there are on the subject. 
(Cf These are the oniy good books that have been written on 
the subject.) 


That is preferred to which as the object of the verb in the clouse, 
but is often omitted. That is also used in place of whom. 


The books (that) I lent you belong to my brother. 

The people (that) you met (rarely whom you met) at my house 
yesterday are Muslims. 

Where's the transistor (that) I lent you last week ? 

They found fault with everything (that) I said. 

Many of the books (that/which) I enjoyed as a boy no longer 
interest me, 

This is one of the few really good books (that) this prolific author 
has written, 
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THAT, propositional object 


aus The preposition is placed at the end of the clause. Thar may be, | 


and usually is, omitted. 


This is the book (that) I was telling you about, (rarely, and more 
formal; about which J was telling you) 

The roses (that) you've been looking at were all planted two 
years ago, (rarely, and more formal; at which you've been 
looking 

She has everything (that) a woman could with for. 


WHAT, relative pronoun 


102 


3.116 Whar may be considered to be a relative pronown ia which the 


antecedcat is to be understood, It may mean shat wirich, the ting(s) 
which, 


What he says is mot important. 
I'l do what I can to help, 
What the country accu most is wise leadership. 


Relative Adverbs 


2.117 The relative adverbs ate where, when and why. They are used in 


both defining and non-detining clauses. Where and when may replace 
a preposition + a relative pronoun. 


the office in which he works 
the office he works in 
the office where he works 


the restaurant at which | had lunch 
the restaurant I had lunch at 
the restaurant where I had lunch 


the days on which you don't go to school 
the days whem you don't go to school 


the years during which he was in the army 
the years whem he was in the army 


When is sometimes replaced by shat, and is occasionally dropped. 


The baby was taken ill the day (that) we were to have sailed for 
New York, (or the day on which. . .) 

The boys ran off the moment (= at the moment when) they 
the owner of the orchard. 

The sea was, unfortunately, very rough the day (whenjon which) 
we crossed the Channel. 
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Where may be preceded by from. 


We went up to the roof, wher 
—4 roof, from ewe hud a good view of he 


Why u used with the noun reason. It may replace for which, 


The reason for which he comes here is. . 
The reason why he comes here is, . . 


Why may be omitted in this example: 
The reason he comes here it, . . 

Or an alternative construction may be used: 
lis reason for coming here is. . . 


When the nous reason is omitted, why is an i ive adverb a 
the why-clause is a dependent question, Sce 1.114 (VP21, Table 555 
Tell me the reason why you did it. (rare) 
Tell me why you did it. (more usual) 


2 eee after reason and is often 


There's good reason why you should be displeased, 
There's good reason to be displeased. 


PART FOUR 
Adverbials 


4.1 The term adverbial is used here for such simple adverbs as now, 

often, well, much, too, quite; adverbs with a suffix, as quickly, 
such as now and again, two 
weeks ago, since Iwo o'clock; and for adverbial clauses, such as 


bor adverbials are not in all cases set out here in tables. 
Tables are used to illustrate sentence position in some of the sections 
that follow, and to illustrate some minor patterns. 


Modifying Adverbs of Degree and Manner 


These adverbs, with the exception of enough, precede adjectives. 
= The commonest are very and foo. Very may be replaced in colloquial 
style by such intensifiers as terribly, , incredibly, remarkably, 


Your work is very good. 
These shoes are (oo J 


We've been having bad weather recently. 
1 felt incredibly embarrassed. 
Lanch ts asariyielmest ready. 
Enough follows the adjective. 
Are these shoes large enough? 
Enough is often used with (not) quite or nearly. 


These adverbs also modify other adverbs. 
We found your house very/quite easily. 
You're walking too ly|fast. 
She plays tennis well. 
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Classification by Position 


Front-Position Adverbs (FPA) 


4.3 There are numerous adverbs which have variable positions in a 
sentence, as away in these sentences: 
He went away. 
He's been away for six weeks, 
Away they went! 
Many adverbs may have front position for emphasis ot contrast, 
though their more usual position is elsewhere. 
I go there occasionally, 
Occasionally we go to a concert, but we go much more often to 
the theatre. 


The interrogative adverbs how, when, where and 
in front position except in dependent clauses. ee 


Mid-Position Adverbs (MPA) 
4.4 This term is used here for those adverbs which are 


given below. 
When an adverb has mid position it precedes ordinary finite verbs. 
He often goes there. 
They still want to go. 
1 seldom play tennis, 
This is called the pre-finite position. 
onl ati aa is placed immediately after the 
unstressed finites , have, do and the other auxiliary and modal 
finites. See 4.12 (Table 92). 5 


He's always busy. 
She's still 5 
He can seldom find time for reading. 


This is called the post-finite position, 
End-Position Adverbs (EPA) 


4.6 The term End-Position Adverb is used for those adverbials which 
are normally placed after the verb, and after any objects which may 
occur. There may be two or more end-position adverbials, e g one 
of place and one of time. Some guidance (not rules) on the order in 
which such adverbs may be placed is given below 4.20-21). 

(a) with intransitive verbs: 
She sings well. 
He went there yesterday. 
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(b) with transitive verbs: 
She that well. 
8 
Anne speaks French well. 
(Anne speaks well French.) 
Note 
In the (b) examples above, well and badly are opposites. When 
well is not the opposite of badly, it may have other positions, If it 
means ‘with good reason’, ‘with justice’, it is a mid-position adverb, 
You may well be surprised. 
We might well make the experiment, 
Dictionary examples are useful for those adverbs with positions 
that may vary with their meanings. 


Classification by Function 


Adverbials of Time 


4.6 The term Adverbials of Time is restricted here to those adverbials 


that answer the question ‘When ?', ¢ g yesterday; then; at two o'clock; 
three days age. 

Some of the adverbial phrases begin with a preposition, e f on 
Sunday; in summer; at six o'clock, Others have uo preposition, 
e g last night; two days ago; tomorrow evening. 

The tables below illustrate the most often used adverbials of time. 


Tuble 88 


morning lafternoon|evening | week! 
manu Hermiſ year, etc 
February, ete 


Sunday|Monday, ete 
week/month{term| year, etc 


Advert.’ 


— 


morning /uficrnoon/evening| night 


after tomorrow 
before yesterday 


Note 


tw ernoon b i 

malware = „ and this evening; but toniyhe 
2 next „eic, always future time, Note that instead of next 
day (sce 3, . We Say tomorrow; instead of ne morning, we say 
tomorrow morning ; instead of * last day, we say yesterday; instead of 


last we say afternoon, 
Tate combustion he is to the day, week, etc, that 
oho weed ot that will follow. The reference is to the day, etc, after the 
4 aod 3 ltt gh i preter 10 
is to 1 1 
aay pected las ee ore he a aa 
needed with adverbials in this group; 

morning in May; one hot July : one wet evening in Nocember. 
2 however, the indefinite is substituted for one, the preposi- 

on is needed: on d sunny June morning: on a frorty morning in 
9 The adverbials this day week may point to either 
future time, as shown she vac toate on tha abeanin ae 


This day week (= a week ago) we were in Wales. 
E 


eee ee e common than yesterday 
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Adverblals 


4.7 This substitution table illustrates adverbials of time in which ago 
occurs. No preposition is needed. The adverbials point to a period of 
time measured back from the present. Compare the adverbials of 
duration set out in 4.17 (Table 96). 


Table 89 


(not) jong 
a short] ‘considerable time j while 
a momeniſminuteſhouri weck, eie 


a 
— 
(not) many 
two or three, ete 


4.8 This substitution table illustrates some of the thousands of possible 
adv-rlials of time that begin with a preposition. 


Table 90 


May/June, ete 
3 

i evening |day/night 
(the year) e * 


six o'clock 

noon| midday] midnight 

dawn] sunrise|sunset 
Easter|Christmasjthe New Year 
breakfast] supper, eic time 


a few minuteslhours|days, etc 


an hour's 
quarter ofjhalf an hour's 
a few|several 


of three, ete 
two or three/four or five 


June the first; &: wn; after sunset; in a few hours; 
time; in two or three years’ time. 


Positions of Adverblals of Time 


4.9 The de- of ‘They set out in 4,7-8 (Tables 89-90) normully 
have Sp pee may have front position for em sor 
contrast. position: 18 


I wrote to her last week. 


He left a few months ago. 
Where are you likely to be next month? 
We shall leave on morning. 


Front position: 
Last summer we went to Wales; this summer we're going to 
Scotland. 
One cold December morning a man was walking along the Dover 
End position and front position: 
We left London at ten o'clock. At noon the plane landed at 
Rome airport. 
When there are two adverbials of time they may be placed together. 
There is no fixed order. See 4.20 below. N * 
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Adverbial clauses of time (introduced by when, since, until, after, 
before, as soon as, etc) have varying positions. 
Come amd see me as oon at you can, 
When you have time, come and see me. 
The crowds of shoppers, after they had heard the warning about 
the bomb, ran for shelter. 


Adverbiats of Frequency 


4.10 The term Advérbial of 


is used for those adverbials that 
answer the question "How often?’, eg always, often, every day. 
r de placed in Group | includes such 
These adverbials can two 1 

Vaverte ns afways and dea Group t's made up of such adverbial 
phrases as now and again, once a week, every other day, every few 
weeks, 


F front, mid, or end 


very seldom’, 


en This table lars adverbs of frequency, Group 1, a 


mid-position 
adverta in the pre-Gaite position. They have the pre-finite position 
when the finite verb is not one of the anomalous finites. 


Table 91 

Subject MPA Finite Verb, etc 
1 The sue always rises in the east. 
2 Simon occasionally goes to the cinema, 
3 His wife never geet. 
4 My brother rarely writes to me. 
3 we generally have tea at — 
6 Tom usually € 10 . 

7 Lary always Cees to school by bus. 
8 He sometimes Foes to bed very late. 
Jenny hardly] plays tenals now 

scarcely ever 
10 Have you ever been to Prague? 
ever * 


11 
12 3 ever 


Adverblals 
Note 


The verb Aave in 5 is the full verb (here ing take ¥ 
— ö meaning ‘take’ or ‘eat’), oot 


The adverbs may have (root or ead position for emphasis or con- 


Sometimes he goes to school by bus and sometimes he cycles. 


X: ‘De you walk 
Ti KK 


Usuatly bere has front position for emphasis. 
Often, when modified by quite or very, frequently takes front or end 


1 often meet Tom on his way to ch 
Quite I meet Tom on his way to school. (emphatic) 


When seldom, rarely, or never has front position for emphasis, (here 

z „„ 
We seldom hear such fine ing! school choir: 
K 


4.12 This table illustrates adverbs of frequency, Group |, as mi i 


adverbs in the post-finite position. The fine verb is one of the ano- 


lous thai 
Table 92 
+ AF 
+ not) * 
2 * always at home on 1 
hardly ewer Kur what that man sa 
3 De you a often play tennis? = 
4 They don't often ge to bed late 
5 You don't usually arrive late, do you? 
6 You should always try to be punctual, 
7 She wilt occasionally —affer to help. 
8 She has never had a holiday. 
3 Are generally get there in time, 
ever learn anything useful 
It J wonder ifhe'll = ever 3 N 
14 You must never ura 
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Note 

When the anomalous finite is stressed, the adverb precedes il. 
She can always Mean u / find time for a friendly chat. 
She always can /">lwiz kn / find time for a friendly chat. 


I'm usually aim ju: u / here on Mondays. 
usually am / ju: zu m / here on Mondays. 


She's never I/ſia nevs/ refused to help. 
She never has /fiz'neva h/ refused to help. 


In short answers, comments, and retorts the anomalous finite is 
stressed. So the adverb of frequency precedes the finite. 


x: MY don’t you stop beating your wife?" 

Y: ‘But I never ‘have n her!” 

CI ‘I've never beaten ‘anybody.’ 
When have is a full verb (see 1.21,24-6), not an auxiliary, mid- 
position adverbs have pre-finite position. 


generally have b) , 
— (aux verb) —— pia yr alo 


Mid-position adverbs have te position when used with have fo 
indicating obligation. See 1.78 (Table 43). 
1 have to cook my own breakfast. 
K 
With used to mid-position adverbs may have either pre-finite ot post- 
tinite position. 
You always used to help me. 
You used always fo help me. 
He often used to sit outside the door of his house. 
He used often to sit outside the door of his house. | 
When need is followed by a direct object ot a so-infinitive, mid- 
position adverbs have pre · finite position. 
Some of the pupils need help. 
rr 
When need is followed by a bare infinitive, mid-position adverts 
have post-finite position. 
You needn't always bang the door when you go out, need you? 
You need never invite me to go with you again! 
When dare is followed by a fo-infinitive, mid-position adverbs have 
pre-finite position. * 
He would never dare to be so rude to his father. 


Adverbials 
4.13 This table illustrates adverbials of frequency, Group 2. 


Table 93 


three|four, etc 
two or three/three or four, etc 
several 


minute s|hours|/days, etc 


The adverbials illustrated in the above table, together with once 
twice, and at a rule, have cad ) 
ee again and again, ve end position ot (less frequently) 

The buses run every hour, 

We have English lessons every other day. 

He plays tennis theee or four times a week. 

We heard shots now and then. 

We stopped to rest every three hours, 

The furnace should be cleared of ash every third day, 
Front position for emphasis: 

Now and again we heard shots in the woods. 

ö ee, ee not to arrive late. 

As a rule I don't go to the on Saturdays, 

Every 0 ofien (i e occasionally) we stopped to look at our map. 


Other Mid-Position Adverbs 


4.14 The adverbs almost, already, also, even, harily, just (men- 
Barely). merely. nearly, not, quite, rather, soon, and still — 
$0 far’, up to now’, ‘continue to") may also be in the mid tine, 
(pre-finite and post-finite) when they modify the main of the 
sentence, Some of them may be in end position. 
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Adverbials 
4.15 This table illustrates these adverbs in the pre-finite position. Compare 
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the adverbs of frequency, 4.11 (Table 91): 


Table 94 
Subject MPA Finite Verb, etc 
1 You almost managed it that time, 
2 They already Know all about it, 
3. His employers even offered him higher wag: 
4 She hardly liked to ask for more, 
5 He post caught the train, 
6 Diana merely hinted at the possibility. 
7 You nearly missed the bus, 
8 17 only wanted to help you, 
4 quite understand, 
10 We rather like it, 
Il They soon found what they wanted. 
12 She still hopes to get news of him, 
i J hardly know to do, 
14 They already owe me £50. 
15) David quite agreed with me. 
16 The engine seill makes a lot of noise. 
Note 
Already may have end position in example 2. 


12 means; “She continues to hope. 
Cf still meaning ‘without movement’ (EPA): 
He is still standing (continues to stand). 
He is standing still (standing motionless). 


4.16 This table illustrates these adverbs in the post-finite position. 


Compare the adverbs of frequency, 4.12 (Table 92). 
Table 95 


Subject ae Mr on dale Verb, ete. 

iz habe alinost finished. 

2 The post has already come. 

3 They have also visited Milan. 

4 They didn't — even try to help! 

5 1 need hardly say that he did well. 
6 They had just finished breakfast 

7 She hasjis = quite 

8 We shall s00n be . 

9 We are sill wait 
10 They would = rather stay at home 


Adverblats 
Note 


The examples below illustrate the pte · ſinue and -finite tions 
of some of these adverbs. — * 

We already know the answer. 

We've already found the answer, 


She even offered to do the work without payment. 
She might even offer to do the work without payment. 


I merely wanted to borrow a pencil. 

1 was merely wondering whether you coul leml me a pencil. 
Already (example 2) may have end position. 

The post has come already. 

Already frequently has en, ion when it replaces yet to indicate 
surprise, 

Has the post come already? 

You haven't had breakfast already, have you? 
r 
Adverbs n tion if the anomalous 
finite is stressed. Ii is stressed . 

X: “He'll certainly (unstressed will) be rl to know that his 

father is safe. 

: ‘He certain! will.“ (stressed will) 


Adverbials of Duration 
4.17 The term dAdverbial of Duration is used for those adverbials that 


answer the question (or) how long? 

Below is a substitution table showing possible adverbials of duration. 
There are four groups: (1) with for ( Omitted); (2) with from . . . 
1% 0) with until, ull or up to; (4) with since. 


Table 96 


some timela long (short) time/half an hour] 
a quarter of an hourja week/a month/a year, etc, 


several 


a few 

(for) two or three days 
many weeks 
the nexi[last|first few]three, ete months 
over/under three years 


more/less than three 
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June the first|the second of May, ete 
1939] 1975, ete 


Note 

Adverbials of duration usually have end position, They may have 

front position (seldom mid position) for emphasis ot contrast. 
Has he been ill long? Yes, he has been ill (for) a considerable 


. — 
A school or 1. 
R more than half an hour. 


Front position for emphasis ot contrast: 
From nine o'clock until noon he was working in the garden, but 
since then he's been in the sun. 
eee wet weather. (For is usually 
retained when the adverbial has front position.) 


Adverbials of Place and Direction 
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4.18 These are so numerous, and can be formed so freely (eg in the pattern 


preposition 4+ noun, as in the office, over the hill, near the 
church, into the lake), that they are not shown in tables, They nor- 
mally have end position. 

Put the books on the table, 

The map was hung on the wall. 

Ring me wp at my office. 

He jumped into the water. 
For the pl of these adverbials when there are other end- 
position edverbils, see 4.20-21 (Tables 97-58). 


Adverbiais of Degree and Manner 


4.19 The : of adverbials of degree and manner cannot be shown 


With intransitive verbs: 


She sings fully. 
r 
He's playing badly today. 
With transitive verbs: 
He's done the work well{badly. 
tennis . 


She plays tennis beautifully 
— 


In exclamatory sentences with how the adverb is placed after how, 
not at the end. 


How welljbadly he's done the work! 
How well she plays tennis! 


How she sings! 


The adverb much normally has end position. 

He doesn't speak much. 

A oy Spars} often)? 

De you much? 

He doesn't like wine very much, 
(Note that the sentence “He doesn't like very much wine’, gramn- 
matically correct, means ‘He doesn't like a large quantity of Wine.) 
Much is also used in the mid position when the verb is negative, 
usually when the object is something non-material. 

1 don't much like the idea, 
Adverbs of manner in -ly, used with transitive verbs, occupy either 
the mid position or the end position. (Badly never has mid position.) 

He quickly picked up the ball. 

He picked up the ball quickly, 

I deeply regret the mistake. 

I regret the mistake deeply. 

He frankly admitted his error. 


1 had complete . 
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hiverbists 


If such sentences are in the passive voice, adverbs in -/y go with the 
past participle, either before or after. 

The work had been carefully done. 

The work had been done carefully. 
With verb phrases such as go ont, come in, adverbs of manner in 
-ly occupy either end position or mid position. 

He went oulſcume in quietly. 

He quietly went out/came in. 


eder of Two or More Adverbials 


4.20 When two or more adverbials, of the same class or of different 
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classes, are to be used in a sentence, the order in which they are to 
be placed has to be decided. f 
When there are two adverbials of time, the adverbial indicating a 
point of time (e E three o'clock) or the shorter period of time is 
usually, but not invariably, placed first. 
I saw the film on Tuesday evening last week. 
I'll meet you at three o'clock tomorrow. 
Wie arrived at five o'clock yesterday afternoon, 
Note that the adverbial indicating a period of time may have front 
position for emphasis, prominence or contrast. 
Yesterday | met you at three o'clock, but tomorrow I'll meet you 
at four o'clock. 
Yesterday afternoon we arrived at five o'clock, but tomorrow 
we'll arrive at four o'clock, 
Note that when there are two such adverbials the point of time can- 
not have front position in isolation. 


* At three o'clock I'll meet you tomorrow, 
They may have front position, however, if combined. 
At three o'clock tomorrow I'll meet you outside the theatre. 


If, however, the larger unit is considered to be more importani, or if 
the smaller is an afterthought, this order may be reversed. 


We arrived yesterday afternoon, about five o'clock. 


When there are two adverbials of place, the smaller unit is usually, 
but not always, placed first. The order is often a matter of style and 
balance. 


He lives in a small village in Kent. 
We spent the holidays in a cottage in the mountains, 
Cf We spent the holidays in the mountains, in a small cottage we 
rented from a friend. 
When a sentence includes both an adverbial of place ot direction and 
an adverbial of time, the adverbial of time usually comes last. 


4.21 


Advur ints 
The table below illustrates such combinations, 
Table 97 
Adverbial of Adverbiat n 
Place or Direction of Time 
1 I went im the lake before break,’ st. 
2 be there early. 
3 We're going to Holland next month 
4 They landed at Dover the next mor ong 
5S expect to be back home by Tuesday. 
6 Meet me outside the post office at five o'clock on 
Monday. 
7 We went to @ party hast night, 
8 Please return the to the library before Monday 
books 
9 Can you get here by evening ? 


Variations in this order are possible, The adverbial of time may 
have front position, The adverbial of place or direction is not nor- 


mally in front position. 
Last month we went to Scotland; next month we're going 0 
Wales, (Adverbial of Time in front position for contrast) 


On Monday they sailed Southampton; on Saturday the, 
landed in New York. * * 


Compare these two sentences: 
Please return all books to the library before Friday, (normal eird 


order) 

Please return before July 4th all buoks that you have borrow { 
from the library, (Here, exceptionally, the adverbial of U 
comes between the 1 its object. If the adverbial of iin 
were at the it might be taken as modifying dor- 
3 * 


place and direction usually precede adverbials of 
2 Adverbials of frequency usually precede adverbials of 
t 


This table illustrates such combinations. 


Table 98 
— Frequency Time 
118 bees 10 Leadon several times this pear, ot 
2 Me wothed round the park = twice ae supper. 
3) Me gave fecit 4 the college three days a week lass berm, 
4 fl parsed her in the street twice 
5) Me goer to Afvica every other yoor nuwadays 


Nowe 


Variations in this order are possible, chiefly by placing the adverbial 
of time in front position for emphasis or contrast. 


he walked round the park twice. 
Last term he gave lectures at the college three days a week; this 
term he is lecturing there five days a week. 


Adverbial Particies 


4.22 The term Adverbial Particle is used for a group of adverbs with 


characteristics of their own. The most important are: up, down, in, 
out, on, off, away, back. 

These particles are used with verbs to form combinations with 
meanings that are sometimes regular and obvious (as in take your 
e Fe oe e 
76» ei dtc poigieteiea; s Wie wanton f 
ran the hill, down is a ion. In the sentence The clock has 


knock down’, as in Their car ran down a 


went off (i e fired) by accident. 
These particles occur in VP2C. See 1.50 (Table 19). 
Won't you sit down? 
eee, 
* 


They also occur in VI SB. Sce 1.96-7 (Tables 57-8). 
Don't throw that old hat away. 
Don't throw away that old hat, 
Did you wind the clock wp? 
Did you wind up the clock? 
Turn the tap onjoff. 
Turn onfoff the tap. 


4.23 These particles may have front position in exclamatory sentences. 


There are two patterns. ; 
If the subject of the sentence is a personal ren. the order is: 
particle + personal pronoun + verb. 

Off they went! (= They went off.) 

Away it flew! (= Ut flew away.) 

Out it comes! (= It comes/it's coming out.) 


Adverblals 
If the subject of the sentence is a noun, or a pronoun that is not 
personal pronoun, the order is: particle + verb + subject. : 
* John went off.) 
A my hat! (= My hat flew away.) 
2. the other ( The others — . 


Compare the patterns for exclamatory here and there. See 1.35, 
(Notes to Table 4). 


These particles are used in front position to form a lively (informal) 
imperative, The subject you is needed. 


In you gol (= Go in, please.) 
Out you come! (= Come out!) 


4.24 The particles are also used in verbless exclamations. The patietu 


particle + with + noun/pronoun. 
Out with it! (= it out, tell us the news, the zectrt, 
according to context. 


Down with the grammarians! ( Let us suppress them.) 
Away with them! (= Take them away!) 
Off with their heads! (= Cut their heads off.) 


Adjectives and Adverbs Identical in Form 


4.25 When we speak of ‘a fast train’, we use fast as an adjective. When 


we say, The train was travelling fast’, we use fasr as an adverb. 
There are numerous adjectives, mostly short and familiar words, 
that can be used, without change of form, as adverbs. Some, like 
fast, have only one form, Others, for example wrong, can be used as 
adverbs without change of form but are also used with the sullix 
-ly. Wrong is an adjective in ‘a wrong answer’. It is an adverb in ‘t. 
guess „ Dut before a past participle it is necessary to use 
wrongly, as in We were wrongly informed," 

The following sections deal with adjectives and adverbs that are 
identical in form, and with the differences in the use of adverbs that 
sometimes have, and sometimes don't have, the suffix -ly (e g the 
difference between the adverbs Aigh and high/y). These differences 
are sometimes differences of usage. 


4.26 There is a smail group of adjectives formed by adding -/y to nouns 


that denote a period of time. are: hourly, daily, weekly, 
fortnightly, monthly, quarterly, yearly. To these may be added: 
bi-weekly, bi-monthly, eic. These adjectives ate also used as adverbs. 


There is an hourly service of trains to London, (adj) 
The buses run hourly. (adv) 


We advertised for a house in several weekly periodicals. (adj) 
This is published weekly, (adv) 
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Advarblale 


4.27 Note that when the suffix - y is added o nouns such as man, King, 


scholar (meaning ‘ha: the nature or 


That's a cowardly . to say. (ad 
n (adverbial phrase) 


4.28 The words early, fast, half, long, and straight ate used both as 


4.29 The words, c 
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adjectives and adverbs. 


We had an early breakfast. (adj) 
We had breakfast early, (adv) 
We had breakfast earlier than uswat. (adv) 


We went by a train, (adj) 

Don't — ne (ady) 

The post is in the ground. (adj 

5 = stuck fi to the 2 (adv) 
He was fast asleep, (adv) 


We waited half the afternoon, (aij) 
This is not half, enough, (ad) 


We've had a long wait, (adj) 
Have you been waiting long? (adv) 
1 can't stay very long. (adv) 


1 want a straight answer to my question, (adj) 
Tell me At what you think, (adv) 
He has come straight from London, (adv) 


heap, clean, clear, close, dead, direct, . fair, false, 
firm, flat, high, lou ow mighi qc, ight round 2 
slow, soft, Strong, sure, tight, wide and 

adjectives. They are also used as adverbs, sometimes with and some- 
times without ihe suffix -ly. The use of these words without -/y is a 
matter of usage and cannot be explained by giving rules. "Guess 
wrong’ is commoner and more idiomatic than ‘guess wrongly’, but 
Seen phe PCP TE REY BINS aeT, Sale TURE Ney 
inf 5 


In some cases it may be questioned whether a word is used as an 
meeting cdg tel eee per temic same to hold one's 
head high’, Aigh may be looked upon as an adjective (see VP22 and 
cf Open your mouth wide’) or as an adverb. Hold one's head 


highly” is impossible, 


Advearbials 


4.20 This section iMustrates these words, with sod without the suffix -/ 


cheep(ty) 


clean(ly) 


cf. 


The entries are in alphabetical order. 


Both cheap and cheaply are used as adverbs. is common wit!) 
buy and sell, * 


That shopkeeper buys cheap bur dor sell cheap. 
My wife buys her clothes cheap Ay). 


Clean is used as an adverb meaning ‘completely’, ‘absolutely’, 


I clean forgot ta ask him about it, 

I'd clean sor gotten it. 

The prisoner got clean away. 

He kicked the ball clean over the roof. 
He was clean bowled in the first over. 


Clean also occurs as an adverb in compounds: clean-shaven; clean- 
cut, 
Cleanly Ken is an adjective replacing clean when it means 
“habitually clean’, 

Are cats cieanly animals? 
Note the ordinary adverb cleanly /"Ktiinl/, 


This knife cuts very cleanly (= sharply and neatly), 


Clear is used adverbially with the same meaning as cleun shove 
The bullet went clear through the door, 


It occurs in compounds: a clear-cut fuce (with well-defined features); 
clear-cut outlines, 
It is used adverbially meaning ‘not touching’, well away from’; 
Stand] Keep clear of the gates of the lift, 
The thieves got clear away (i¢ without their pursuers getting 
near them). 
The horse jumped clear of the hedge (ie without touchir » it). 
Clearly is used io modify adjectives aud with verbs, 
He is clearly wrong/clearly in the wrong. 
You must clearly understand that, . . 
tt must clearly be understood that. . , 
la some cases either clear or clearly may occur in end position: 
He spoke lowd(ly) and clear(ly). 
The moon shone clear(ly). 
If an adverb of degree precedes, clearly is used: 
He speaks quiteſvery clearly. 
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close(ty) 


dead(ly) 


dop- 


direct (ly) 
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Close is used as an adverb meaning ‘near’. 
Stay close to me. 
He was following close behind. 
This success brings us closer to final victor, 
The closer we hnek: to the poshion, the procter the difficalites 
appear to be. 

In the last example more closely is probably preferable in formal 
) 

. othne cesta. 
The prisoners (= strictly) guarded. 
Watch closely (= Ke caret what I: 
He sent me a letter of two closely written pages (i e with the words 
and lines close . 
It was a closely contested election (ie one in which the candidates 
were close in their chances of election). 


Dead is used adverbially meaning ‘completely’, ‘absolutely’: dead 


level; dead 4; going dead slow (= as slowly at possible, almost 
stopped); certain; dead drunk; dead beat (= tired out, ex- 
hausted). 

The wind was blowing dead against us. 


n deadly poison; deadly hatred; the 
sins, It is used as an meaning ‘like death’ in 
deadly pale and (figuratively) deadly dull. 


is an adjective. It is used adverbially in compounds, as 
8 like 10 drink leg ** 


usual in 
r 


Direct is used adverbially meaning ‘straight’, ‘without detours, 
intermediaries, etc." 
This train goes direct to London. 
We went to the station. 
eee ee ee 
€g not through my solicitors). 
Compare the use of directly: 
We're not directly affected hy the changes in taxation, 
She's directly descended from Charles Dickens. 
Direc is also used, rather ambiguously, meaning either ‘at once’. 
iately, or eee 22 
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easy, casily 


foir(ty) 


false(ly) 


test (ty) 


tlern(ty) 


Easy is used adverbially in a few phrases only, as in: 


Take it easy, ( Don't work too hard or too energetically.) 
Stand easy! (as a mili 


tary command) 
on’ with the butter. (colloquial, meaning ‘use it with mode 
Easier (= more easily) sald than done. 


Except for these uses, easily is used. 


He's not easily satisfied. 
You can easily imagine my surprise. 


He won the race easily (= with case), 


Fair is used adverbially ia a number of fixed phrases: play fair; 
hit fair: fight fair, and bid fair to (= seem likely to). 

Otherwise fairly is used: treat a man fairly; act fairly by all men. 
Fairly is used meaning io a certain extent’; fairly good; 


1 ; fairly soon, Used in this way it must be 
po ie rather, which may be followed by a comparative 
or by foo 


This book is — difficult. 
This book is more difficultlis rather too difficult for you. 


False is used adverbially in play somebody false (= cheat or betray 
him), Otherwise falsely is needed, as in falsely accused, 


Fast is used adverbially and fasily is rare. 


Don't run|speak 20 fast. 
it was raining fast. 
He was fast asleep. 


Firm is used adverbially in stand firm; hold firm to one's beliefs] 
convictions, 
Otherwise firmly is used: 


I firmly believe that. 
Fix the post firmi in the ground, 
1 had oo speak fray to bn, 


Hats) 


high(ly) 


large(ly) 


loud(ty) 


Flat is used adverbially in the phrase fall flar, meaning “fail”. 
Otherwise flarly is used, — ttitin bits 
meaning ‘absolutely’, „ without qualification’ 


2323 
Lr 
r 


adverbially in numerous pope ro 
hope ih e e. play hig Ge parle for hi — 
tis after run in: 


eS 


ii is used before participtes; highly amusing; highly paid; 
a educated|intelligent woman. 
Note also; speak/think highly of someone; esteem someon: highly. 


Large is used adverbially after loom and bulk: to loom/bulk large. 
CI to talk big (= to boast) 
Largely is used meaning “to a great extent’. 


His success was largely due o. 


Loud is adverbial with fall and laugh: 


Don's talk so howd, 
Who laughed loudest? 


Lowdly is also used after talk, etc. 


He spoke lo,) and clear(ly). 
Loudly u more usual with other verbs. 


— having been kept wating. 


Adverblals 
tow(ly) 
F curtsey, buy, sell, 
aim and other verbs, 
He bowed/She curtreyed low (= mado a low bow/curts») to 
the 
J like to buy low and sell high (e E of stocks and shares). 
He aimed low 20 as to hit the mun in the leg. 
Low occurs in compounds as low-born, low-bred. 
Lowly is usually an adjective, and the adverbial use, as in 
born, is not common. 
mighty. mightily 
Mighty is used in Americao English colloquial style as an adverb 
modifying adjectives. 
It was mighty kind of you. 
Mightily ia rare. 
quick(ly) 


right(ly) 


Quick is used in colloquial style in place of quickly aſtet verbs 
indicating movement: 


1 ran as quick(ly) as f c. 
Come quick(ly)—I need help. 
Otherwise quickly is used: 


The passed 
— — 9 


As the examples show, quickly may follow or precede the verb. 


Right is very commonly used adverbially: 


It serves you right, 
He 


N with me. 
Rightly, meaning ‘correctly’, has mid position, with the verb: 
He rightly gue pane 8 


! can't 47 
Ra righaly or an 
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Adterblale 
round(ly) 


sherpity) 


short(ly) 


slow(ly) 


The adverb round (and around in American English) is used lb 
indicate a return to a starting point. 


Christmas will soon be round again. 
| shall be glad when spring comes round again. 


It is used to indicate a place where the speaker is, was, or will be: 
Come round and see me this evening. 
It is used with verbs indicating movement: 


Hand these round (= distribute them). 
The car be round (= will be bere) in a few minutes. 


Roundly bas little or no link with the adjective and adverb round. 
It means ‘pointedly’, Hatiy'. 

1 told her roundly that she was not wanted. 

She cursed me roundly, 


is used adverbially meaning ‘punctually’, as in of six o'clock 
sharp. It is also used in look (= be quick), sing sharp (= above 
the true pitch), and turn sharp left/right (= make a sharp or abrupt 
turn to — left/ri “a ‘a 
The use shown in: answer sharply and speok sharply 
to someone (= Badu. severely), Note also: Lee 


Short is used adverbially in a number of fixed phrases: stop short; 
pull up short; break|snap something off short; cut short (an interview, 
the 1. etc); go short of something, 

Shortly is used meaning (1) in a short time, soon, as in shortly 
afterwards; (2) briefly, curtly, abruptly, as in answer shortly. 


Slow is used adverbially with go. 


7 1 the driver to go slowfer). (Here more slowly is an alterna- 
tive, 

The workers decided to go slow ( work slowly, as a sign of 
protest, dissatisfaction with , conditions of work, etc). 
You should go slow (= be less active) until you feel really well 
again, 


Otherwise slowly is used: 


Drive slowly round these bends in the road. 
How slowly the time passes! 


soft(ty) 


sound(ly) 


strong(ly) 


sure(ly) 


tight (ty! 


wide(ly) 


Adverblele 


Soft is sometimes used adverbiall in the comparative, as play 
(the piano) softer. Otherwise sofily is used. 
Tread softly s0 ax not to wake the baby. 


Sound is adverbial in sound asleep. 
You'll sleep the sounder (= more soudly) after a day in the 
fresh air. 
Otherwise soundly is used: thrash[{beat someone soundly; sleep 
soundly. 


in a few as still — strom: 
(= continuing vigorously); — it (rather, a bit) strong ( cxag- 
gerate. go to unnecessary lengths). 

Otherwise strongly is usual: a strongly built man; strongly oppose a 
measure, 


. 


Sure is adverbial in sure enough and in the colloquial use as sure as 
le g as sure as my name isn’t Mackenzie), 
Otherwise surely is used: working slowly but surely. 


Tight is used adverbially except before a past participle. 
Hold it tight. 
Hold tight to my hand. 
Screw the nuts up tight. 
The coat was made to fit tight round the waist. 
We were packed tight in the bus, 


Before past participles: 


The goods were tightly packed in the crate. 
The children sat with their hands tightly clasped. 


Wide is often adverbial. 
Open your mouth wide’, said the dentist. 
He was wide awake. 
Their views are still wide apart. 
We searched far and wide for the missing child. 
Mt fell wide of the mark. 
Widely with past participles: widely scattered/separated/known. 
He has travelled widely. 
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Advents 


wrong(ly) 


4.31 


hard. hardly 


Wrongly is more usual, but wrong is used in get (something) wrong, 

go wrong, guess wrong, tell (someone) wrong. 
iL——— 
All our rete 
Surely he hasn — iafeemnad you) gale? 


Wrongly is used before a past participle, 
You've been wrongly informed. 


There are other of adverbs, one without and the other with 
the suffix . whech differ from the pairs illustrated in 4.30. The 
members these pairs differ in meaning. 
ee ee ee eee ae 
a difference of meaning: speak louder is more colloquial and speak 
more loudly is considered more correct’. 

The adverbs Kurd and hardly, just and justly, fare and lately, most 
and mostly, pretty and prettily dilfer in meaning. 


The adverb Aard is linked in meaning to the adjective hard, 


You must try harder. 

He looked hard at me, 

it's freering hard. 

He was running as hard as he coul 
She was hard at work{working hard, 


The most usual meaning of hardly is "scarcely". 
This dress i hardly long enough. 
We ever (= dom] go to the cinema. 
7 3 * 

You'd hardly believe it, 


Compare these sentences: 
He works hard (is a hard worker). 


He s (does little). 
3 rd by the ancl ce (ws ay it, sled 
ag se 


Hens ry fected by the financial crisis (suffered little loss 


Hard-earned money is money earned through hard work, 


Adwertt *. 
just, justly 

The adverb just has no connection with the adjective just and 1, 
1 of just are: just 3 
just ai you say: just 0. 

F 

I've just seen him, 

He earns just enough for his needs. 
The adverb justly is linked with the adjective fut and the youn 
justice. 


= fi ob es 
ri a ae 


The adverb lute is the contrary of the adverb carly: go to bediyet h 
stay wp late; arrive late; sooner or later; marry late in life. 
Lately means ‘recently’. 


I haven't seen Green lately. 


late, lately 


most, mostly 
The adverb most is an irregular superlative: much, more, most, 
The people most concerned in the business are. . . 
The adverb mosrly means ‘for the most part’. 
Houses in England ore mostly built of brick or stone, not of wood. 


pretty, prettily 
The adverb pretty is used colloquially and means funf, or 
*moderately’, 


The situation seems pretty hopeless. 

The car is new, or pretty nearly so (= almost oew). 
Prettily means in a pretty way’, ‘attractively’ as in prettily dre cid. 
eee eee eee 


the Oxford Advanced Learner's Dictionary of Current Eur 
may be consulted. 


42 After a small oumber of verbs, including smell, taste, feel an! “wk, 
an not an adverb, is used. The verb may usually |< re- 
by be, See 1.52-3 (VP2D, Tables 21-2). 


This medicine tastes (is) horrible, 

The fish melt (is) bad. 

8 
. 


Ton toek 
A} 


Adverbiais 


Sound is used in this way. 
You don't sound (are not, from what you say) convinced by the 
argument. 
When the verb cannot be replaced by be, an adverb is needed. 
The man smelt strongly of whisky. 
This soup tastes 3 
She felt deeply|keenly about the affair. 


PART FIVE 


Various Concepts and Ways 
in which they are Expressed 


Commands, Instructions, Requests, 
Invitations, Suggestions, Prohibitions 


These may be expressed in various ways. The verbs command, 
order, request, tell, ask, invite, request, suggest, prohibit, forbid and 
their corresponding nouns may be used. Note the verb patterns iu 
these examples, 


He commanded] instructed] ordered] told] requested] asked] invi- 
ted the men to come early, (V 


(Note that suggest is not used in VP17.) 


He commandedlorderedjrequested]sugrested that the men should 
come carly, (VP9) 


(Note that tell and invite ate not used in VP9.) 


Tourist class passengers are prohibited from using the first-cla:« 
lounge. (VP14) 

I forbid you to use that word, (VI 

1 forbid you the use of my tape recorder, (VP12C) 


(Note that the use of forbid is formal and rare. Must not is com- 
moner.) 
Examples with corresponding uuns: 


He gave orders{gave the commandlissued instructions[made the 
estion{made a request that the prisoners (should) be set free. 
P3, noun + thart-clause) 


(Note the use of should be in the clause The use of be atone is an 
older use and is less usual than the use of showk! be.) * 


He gave orders for the setting free of the prisoners|for 0 
prisoners to be set free. (NP2, noun + preposition) 


Compare the constructions in these examples: 


The captain ordered his men to fire a salute, 

The captain ordered that a salute should be fired. 
The captain ordered a salute to be fired. 

The coptain gave orders that a salute should be fired. 
The captain gave orders for a salute to be fired. 

The captain gave orders for the firing of a salute. 
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Various Concepts and Ways they are Expressed 


8.2 Other ways of expressing commands or requests range from the 

plain imperative to polite formulas, 

Be here at nine o'clock. 

Please be more patient{reasonable. 

Why can ſſdon i you be more reasonable? 

You must be here at nine o'clock, 

Will you be here at nine o'clock, please, 

Would you mind being here at nine o'clock. 

Do you think you could be here at nine o'clock ? 

Will you be kind enough to be here at nine o'clock. 
These various ways of expressing a command or request are dealt 
with below. In speaking, intonation is important. It can make a 
plain imperative polite. 

Come here. (a definite command) 

Come gere, please. (a polite request) 
The use of a falling tone can change what is normally a polite 
formula into an impatient command. 


"Come ‘here, please. 


5.3 It is usually unnecessary to indicate the subject with an imperative. 
Come “here. 


Whea a subject is needed, for example when commands are given 
to more than one person of group, the subject may have either 
front or end position. 

"You carry the table into the garden, Harry, and “you girls 

take out some chairs. 

Come on. everybody! 

‘Call a taxi, somebody! 
You may also be used for emphasis, or may express annoyance, 
impatience, ot some other emotion. 

"You mind your own ‘business! 

“Mind your own ‘business, , you! 


5.4 The use of please or will you with the imperative softens a command 
to a request, 


3 

“Help me with this luggage, will you? 

Just is used in the same way, often in addition to will you. 
“Just come ere a minute, will you? 


Just is also used before an imperative io call attention io something 
considered unusual or remarkable. 


"Just ‘listen to her! (and note howclever, perverse, silly, etc she is.) 
14 


Verious Concepts and Ways they are K see 
The addition of won's you changes an imperative into an in ion. 
Come in. won't you? 
"Have a cup of ‘tea, won't you? 


5.6 The use of don't before an imperative vides a request M jy. 
gestion not to do something. aman * 
Don make ‘so much ‘noise! 
“Don't be “silly! 
“Don't be “late for cho 
You is used after don't for emphasis. 
"Don't you ‘dare do that again! 
And ‘don't you for'yet it! 


5.6 Prohibitions are often indicated by means of brief announce meats, 

¢g with no and a gerund. 

No smoking! 

No parking! 

Smoking not allowed. 

Parking prohibited between 8 am and 6 pm, 
Must is the most usual verb in spoken English for orders and to- 
hibitions. 

You ‘must be back before dark. 

Cars must ‘not{*mustn't be parked in front of the entrance. 

You ‘mustn't dof‘ mustn't “do that. 


5.7 A common construction for conveying a command or tequ t is 
the use of a finite of be witha to-infinitive. See 1.68, Table 35, (lied 
with not it indicates a prohibition. 

You're always to knock before you enter my room, 

You're not to come into my room without 5 J. 

You are to write your name at the top of each f paper. 
Entries are to be sent in before May the third, 

My mother told me | was not 1 speak to strange men, 


5.8 Requests may be made by using wish with would in a that-clause. 
That is usually omitted, 


I wish you'd be quiet, 

I with Tom wouldn't play his pop records while I’m trying to rea 
Compare: 

Be quiet! 

Don't play your pop records while I'm trying to read, 


The use of wish in such contexts often indicates that the speaker 
cannot or does not expect to exact obedience, 


5.9 Let's (always in this contracted form) u. used to make suggestions, 
often followed by shall we. 


Let's start early, shall we? 
Let's go for a swim, shall we? 


This use of let's has to be disti from the use of let ( 
allow) with a noun or pronoun. If the pronoun is us, the 
form let's is not used. 


Let us know (= please inform us) whether you can come. 
Let me give you some advice, 
7 dog those sheep 
Don't worry . 
an uo move of shia quarreling. 
Let is also used in the imperative with an adverbial adjunct (VP15B). 


Let the window down, (ie lower it) 
Don't let the dog out. 


6.10 A request usin the formula will you may be ambiguous. Shall 
you asks about future plans or intentions. 


Shall you be back early this evening ? 
2 this evening ? 


In contemporary English shall you is becoming dated, and will you 
is more usual. 


Will you be back early this evening ? 
This question might mean: 


(a) Are you likely to be back early this evening ? 

(b) Please be back early this evening. 
(a) is the more likely meaning, and to make the request form (d) 
unambiguous the addition of please is necessary. 

Will you be back early this evening, please. 

polite formula would is common for requests. It often 
— will you and may coovey a suggestion of hesitation of 


i on the part of the 
Would] Will Tae f 
weak Wal you nome hock ¢ le later? 


Won't you is used for invitations, 


Won't you stay a little longer? 
Won't you come in? 
Won't you have some more? 
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Various Concepts and Ways they ore Exprsesed 
5.11 Will does not normally occur in if-clauses, 
Uf you help me, we shall soon finish the job. 


It may occur, however, in an //-clause which is not purely conditional 
but which makes a request, Would is also used, 


If you'll help me, we could finish this job ly (™ Please he! 
me, 20 that we may finish this job quickly.) 2 
Uf you'd lend me £5, I could manuge until pay day. 


5.12 Could (and less often can) are used to make informal requests. 


Could you lend me £5 until tomorrow? 


Could | have that dictionary for a few minutes? 
Gu fae fue tales tele 


May and might are used in the same way. 


May I have the salt, please? 
May/Might I borrow your pen for a minute? 


Might (but not may) is used to make a request of suggestion in 
statement form, 


You might make a little less noise. 
(See 5.16 below, for the use of may for permission by authority.) 


5.13 There are numerous other forms of polite request and suggestion, 


Would you mind opening the window? 
Will] Would you be s0 kind|good as to help me with this luggage? 
Perhaps you'd like to help me with thit luggage. 


Note also the use of suppose/swpposi , howlwhar about to make 
informal suggestions. n 


Suppose we try to do it my way, 
Suppose you let me have a try. 
low What about trying 10 do it my way? 

These are not much different from the use of let's (5.9 above.) 
Let's try to do it my way. 


Had better combines 3 jon and advice. It conveys the idea 
“it would be advisable or to’, 


We'd better start early. 
You'd better do as the doctor says and stay in bed. 


Various Concepts and Ways they are Expressed 


Permission 
There are nume in which may bo asked for 
835 and — The verbs. pat allow, let and the noun permission 


are examples. 
Will you allow|permit me to use your bicycle? 
R to leave early. 

Allow and permit (but not let) are used in the passive. 
During the curfew nobody was allowed|permitted to be out of 
doors after sunset, 


Will the children be allowed|permitted to stay up late on New 
Year's Eve? 


Would] Do you mind are used to ask for permission. 
Would you mind my bringing a friend along too? 
Do you mind if go home early this afternoon? 


idiomatic way of expressi the idea of permission is 
* * ee May is used of asking aod 
giving permission, May aof used 10 deny permission. 
“May I come in?’ — Yes, + 
“May I borrow pen! — Yes, ye . 
— 2 er spoon te No, you may 01 
0 say 10, work needs revision, 
Ie moked if he might leave the office half an howr early tha 
afternoon, The manager replied that he might not. 


in formal style, in statements that give authorita- 
* — r used in statements (Ot neces 
sarily in answer to à request). 
You may borrow from the library three works of fiction and two 
. out more than three works of sion. 


For a prohibition (stronger than a denial of permission) must not 
is used. 


Reference books must not be removed from the Reading Room. 
In colloquial style can/could often replace may] might. 


Cannot is used to indicate what is not permitted. 


You can't (= must not, are not allowed to) play foorball in this 
park on Sundays, though you can do 30 on weekdays. 


Verlous Concepts and Ways they are apres 
8:17 May is also used to indicate hesitation or apology when asking 
question that could be considered impertinent. ‘ 
Arid how mu d your new car, if T ig * 
Get you wil allow malta cox eee oy 
With a fall in pitch on the noun or pronoun follow mayloniy At 
. 
the part of the speaker. 
And who may|might ‘you be? 
And what may ihe “ths tle fetlow want? 
And how ol, may|might ‘you be? 


Probability and Likelihood 


5.18 These concepts may be eapressed by the use of the adjectives probable 
and likely, the adverb probubly, and the nouns probability, bietihood 
and chance. See also §.25-32 On Possibility. 

It's likely|probable that he'll come, 

Is there any probability|likelihood| chance of his coming ? 
He's likely 10 come, 

He'll probably come. 


5.19 Dare say (rare except in the lat person) is used to suggest likelihood, 
it is often written and printed as one word. 
I dare say he'll come later. 
You're tired, I daresay, 


5.20 Must is used to indicate a strong likelihood of probability. 
Your father must be neurly eighty now, 
You must Be hungry after yor lng wa 
We must have taken a wrong turning. 
IU mt Ar ten o'clock, 
Why isn’t he here? Ie must hawe missed the train, 
Listen to the laughter! They must be enjoving themselves. 


5.21 Ought and aul are used in the same way as must, Suggest: 
“Because of the known facts, conditions, et, tbe — 


Uf he started at nine he ought to, be here by four. 

ty left at nine, 40 they ought A, have arrived by wow. 
The author it a well-known expert, 20 his book ought (o/shwuld 
be reliable 


That ht t0|should please 
Pegeiat isthe horse that ough e win the race 


Varlous Concepts and Ways they are Expressed 
5.22 The construction 


soe je noe e 
, ith im it (as in It's raining). It 
speaker feels — probable or likely, 


This table ts going to collapse one of these days; the legs are very 
weak, 
(Cf The table will collapse if you stand on it, where the if-clause 
requires the use of will.) 
Be carefull The ice is going to crack. 


This ice is going to the sun comes out (i e will probably 
melt). 
(Cf The ice will melt if the sun comes out.) 


It's going to rain before evening; you'd better take an umbrella. 
(Cf There will be rain in the London area during the night—as an 
official weather forecast.) 


*s going to come out soon, (The et feels that this is 
— Shape because the clouds a dy show signs of 


The — will rise at 6.35 tomorrow morning. (Will, simple future; 
Wr chs hosing Vhortage going to continwe? 
This work is going to be more difficult than 1 (had) expected, 


When the construction to + infinitive is used with an animate 
a 1 g Tom, ther got he) may indicate intention. (See 6.45.) 
I'm going to have a cup of tea. 
It may also indicate the speaker's feeling of what is likely. 
1 think Im going to have flu. 
We're going to enjoy our day by the sea; the weather forecast 
it will be warm and sunny. , 
1 worked very hard this term. I'm afraid I'm not going to 
my exams. 
Tom's going 10 find himself in trouble one of these days. 


5.24 Will and would are also used to indicate probability, likelihood, 


or conjecture. , 
This will be the book you're looking for. (This is probably, this is 
likely rt op tap = looking for.) 

1 postman, . 
— have heard the news, (You have probably heard the news.) 
She won't have heard the news. (It is unlikely that she has heard 
the news 0 
— ogo—I’dhave been was probably) bee 
twenty at the time. 
She would be (is probably) about fifty now, I suppose. 


6.27 Might is used in 


Various Concepts and Ways they are Expressed 


A: ‘I don't understand this article in the 3 B: Wo. you 
wouldn't.” (ie It's unlikely that you understand it, 
perhaps because it's too difficult or perhaps because you're 
too stupid.) 

The girl at the Information Desk will know what time the next 
train for Edinburgh leaves (i e is likely to know). 


Note that the construction be going ro is impossible in the examples 
in this section. 


Possibility 


5.25 There are several ways of indicating possibility, For possibility that 

depends upon ability or knowledge, see §.34-35 (the use of can, ete). 
The adjective possible, the noun possibility, and the adverbs possibly 
and perhaps are obvious ways. 

It's possible that he'll come. 

There's a possibility of his coming|that he'll come. 

Possibly he hasn't . the news yet, 

Perhaps he's been ill. 


5.26 When doubt ot uncertainty is mixed with possibility, may/might are 


often used. 


It may rain tomorrow. 

He said he At it might rain, 

may be away from home tomorrow, 

He may need to borrow money. 

That may, or may not, be true. 

It's 30 quiet (that) one might hear a pin drop. 

1 e 

was afraid that if I asked him again, he might refuse, 

In some cases may/might indicate what seems possible because 
it is reasonable to expect or hope for something. 

The weather has been excellent, so we may e a good harvest. 

He said he thought we might expect a good st. 

With such a strong Ministry, we may hope for an imorovement in 

the country's economic affairs. 


reported speech for past time, but is also used 
to indicate a future possibility if this is looked upon as more remote 
Compare: 


Take an umbrella. It will rain before evening. 

You'd better take an umbrella, It may rain before evening, (Rain 
is possible. The sky is cloudy.) 

I think you should take an umbrella, It might rain before evening. 
(Although the sky is bright now, a change in the weather is 
always possible in this climate.) 

Mr X: ‘We might win £500 at the racer. Nm x: ‘Yes, and 
Pigs might fly.’ 
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Vetious Concepts and Ways they are Expressed 


6.28 Note the use of may and might with perfect infinitives. 


Ile may have been hurt. (Perhaps be was hurt. The possibility 
exisis, We do not yet know.) 

He might have been hurt, (That was a possibility in the past. But 
he was not hurt.) 

He isn’t back yet. He may have had an accident, (Perhaps he has 
had an accident, We do not know yet.) 

You oughtn't f have driven that car with the brakes out of order, 
You might have had a serious accident, (But luckily you did aot.) 
He might have come if we'd asked him, (But we “task him.) 
You might hawe asked me to your wedding! (This is a reproach 
addressed to someone for not sending an invitation.) 


5.29 May is also used to indicate 3 possibility that arises naturally, or 
as the result of arrangement. There is, ia this case, little oF wu element 
of uncertainty. For this reason may is replaceable by can or be 


. The tive is never may aot but always cannot or be 
— the affirmative con is, la colloquial style, as 


frequent as, perhaps more frequeot than, may. 


You may go (You can go, it is possible to go) from A to B by 
changing irains at C. or you may (can) go by way of D. but you 
cannot go (it is impossible to go) there direct. 

Specimen copies of these textbooks may be obtained on applica 


“ipl of tke new housing covane ent be sten'an tha offices of he 
Towa Council. 


5.20 May/Might, and in colloquial style canj/could, often indicate what 
is possible, 


You may|might/eanjeowld walk for miles through the forest 
without meeting anyone, 


6.31 When possibility and uncertainty ate mixed, may is used. 


The news may, or may wot, be true. 
May the news be true? 


In questions asking about possibility, however, can is used. 


Can the news be true? 
Could the news be true, she wondered. 


Similarly cannot indicates a belief that something is impossible. 


The news can't be true 


Various Concepts and Ways they are Expressed 
6.32 When can is stressed in a question introduced by an a 
pronoun ot adverb, puzzlement or impatience E 
What can he “mean? 
What could he “mean, she wondered. 
Where can he have “got to? 


the use of ever, and the ial of 
8 nnn 


What ever does he mean? 
What on earth does he mean? 


Ability and Achievement (and their Opposites) 


5.33 The most i verb for denoting ability is the verb can. 
Can isa verb. It has the past tease form could, Could is also 
used with reference to future time (see $.110, 112) and is aot always 
suitable for ue as the past tense of can. The plrase be able + to- 
infinstive is used whea can and cu are inadequate. 


5.34 Can is used to denote ability resulting from i or 
capacity, , oF freee knowtedge or ski. * 
Can you lift this box? 
He's over cighty but can sill read without glasses, 
The child it ten years old but can't read yet. 
She can make all her own clothes. : 
Can you speak Swedish? 


5.35 Cun is also used to denote ability resulting from circumstances, 
Used for this purpose, it may be paraphrased be in a position to", 
Can you come to the meeting tomorrow ? (Are you {ree io do 40? 
Are you in a position to do so 7) i 1 

Can you lend me three pounds? 


For other uses of can to denote possibility, see §.29-31. For the use 
of can to indicate permission, sce 6.16, 


5.36 For the use of canfeould with verbs of perception, see 2.62, 
1 can hear a dog barking somewhere. (*1 am hearing a dog 


somewhere.) 
Me could seneil something burning. (Ite was smeiling something 
burning.) 
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6.37 Could points to past time only when the context or situation shows 
that the reference is to past time. Thus, when there is another verb in 
the sentence, and this verb indicates that the time is past, could ig 
possible. 

The box was so heawy that I couldn't lift it, 

I tried to lift the box but couldn't. 

She could read Latin when she was twelve! 

He could speak German well when he was young, but he has 
forgotten most of it now. 

He said he couldn't come to the meeting. 

He said he was sorry he couldn't lend me the money. 


6.38 As can has no infinitive, be able to is used with used fo, seem, and 
appear. 
e used do be able to speak German well. 
He seems (io be) quite unable to give up his bad habits. 
He seemed (to be) unable to give up his bad habits. 
The last two sentences may be recomposed (colloquial style) with, 
can t/couldn't and the infinitive seem, 
He can't seem to give up his bad habits. 
He couldn't seem 10 give up his bad habits. 


5.39 When there is no indication of time, could is ambiguovs because 
it may be taken as conditional, with reference to present or future 
time. Thus, / could help you is a conditional sentence to 

or future time. In the sentence I fold him I could help 
although the main verb is past, the reference may be to help in 
or future time. 
Alternative constructions for past, present, and future time are 
illustrated below. 


1 wasfam|shall be able to help you. 

1 was notſam not{shail not be able to help you. 

1 was/am|shall be powerless to help you. 
When could is used with a perfect infinitive, it indicates a past 
possibility that was not fulfilled or achieved. See 5.110 (iii). 

He could easily have done it, 

You could have caught the train if you had hurried. 


5.40 To indicate the attainment or achievement of something in the past, 
or failure to do so, the use of the Simple Past Tense is usually 
satisfactory. 

Tom passed the examination. 

Harry swam across the river. 

Anne didn't catch her train, 
Could would be unsatisfactory in these three sentences with reference 
to past time, 
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5.41 The verbs e and succeed are used to indicate achievement. 


72 use of manage suggests difficulty, need for effort. Note the pat - 


Tom succeeded in passing (VP3) the examination, 

Harry managed to swim (VPT) across the river. 

Anne didn’t manage to catch the train. 

Did you manage to get to the top of the mountain? 

How did you manage to get here in time? 

5 — 2 to get/succeeded in getting all my clothes into the 


5.42 The examples below illustrate (a) achievements, facts, and (b . 
ditions. Note that in (a) could is not used. eee 


(a) As he was not interrupted, he finithed|was able i zi 
Tne to finish/succeeded in ing by aie ie cat 
If he is not interrupted, he can wi be able to finish by evening, 
(b) If people did not interrupt, he couldjwould be able to finish by 


If he had not been interrupted, he could have finished} would 
been able to finish by evening. 8 * 


8 colloquial alternative is the construction with ger. (See 


(a) He got it done 
(b) „ could have gor it 


5.43 When the context does not show that past time is referred 
refers to present or future time. 1 ee 
1 could never get all these clothes into that tuſtcute. (Compare the 
similar use 8 for a condition: / don think these clothes 
would go into that suitcase.) 
A: ‘Is there ing 1 can do to help?” B: Wo, thank you 
there's er do." * N 15 


Intention 


5.44 Intention can be expressed the use of the verbs é 
mean and the — ote ete, n 


| intend|plan|mean to visit India some day. 

It's my intention|plan to wisit India some day. 

Where do you planjintend to spend your summer holidays? 

I don't intend to do it{have no intention of doing it. 

He means|intends to make us respect him. 

Do you think they intended{meant|planned to start another war? 
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Note that in that clauses afier intendfintention the finites shall 
should are used. 


We intendſ Our intention is that this Bill shall become law by the 
end of the year, 

We intended/Our intention was that the Bill should become law 
by the end of the year, 


5.46 The construction to + infinitive is very commonly used to 


indicate intention. (For other uses of this construction see 5.22-23,) 
He's going to visit India. 
We're not going to have this tree cut down. 
This tree is not going to be cut down, (ie We don't intend to cut 
this tree down or We don't intend to allow anyone to cut this 
tree down.) 
We're going to grow more vegetables this year. 
Are you going to take the examination? 
Note that the use of was/were indicates a past intention or plan 
that was nor carried out. 


1 was going to call on you yesterday evening, but it rained (so | 
did nos call on you). 


Note that when going to is used, the idea of intention is more 
prominent than the idea of futurity, Note also that when there are 
external circumstances that may influence a person's plans, con- 
structions with will/shall are preferable. Compare: 


Tom's father is going to buy him a bicycle. 
This is a simple statement of intention, 
If Tom passes the examination, his father is going to buy him a 
bicycle. 
Here, too, there is an intention, though the fulfilment of the intention 
depends upon Tom's passing the examination, But Tom's father has 
the intention. 
If Tom asks his father to buy him a bicycle, his father will 
probably da so, 


In this sentence going to is not acceptable, Tom's father is unlikely 
to have the intention of buying the bicycle because he has not yet 
been asked to do so. 

In some cases, however, the idea of intention is not very obvious 
and the contruction going io u used in a sense not much different 
from that with will/shall, 


Now, children, I'm going to tell you a story. 
This means little more than I am about to tell you a story’. 


Various Concepts and Waye they are Expressed 
Plans and Arrangements 


5.46 Plans (closely linked to intentions, as in 8.44 48) and a 


may be stated ot asked about by the use of the verbs plan and arrang 
and the nouns plan and arrangement. = . 
I've ꝓlunncuſſurrump eu to go to Glasgow next week, 
She has made plans/arrangements to spend her holiday in Wales, 
We've made plansjarranged to get married in May, 


5.47 A simpler way of indicating or asking about sometly , arranged, 


planned, or decided upon is the use of the Present or Past ive 
tenses. 

I'm going to Glasgow next week, 

She's spending her holiday in Wales, 

We're getting married in May. 
The Past Progressive is used in reported speech. 

She said she was going to the theatre that evening. 

He told me he was going to Glasgow. 


5.48 The Future Progressive is also used to show that an event will 


occur as part of a plan or programme, lu many cases there is little 
or no difference between the Present Progressive and the Future 
Progressive. 
I'm seeing Bob this afternoon, 
I'll be seeing Bod this afternoon. 
Ia some cases the use of the Future Progressive shows not only 
that the future event ot activity is part of a age area but also that, 
for this reason, ing else is possible or likely, In the examples 
below there are, in parent suggestions of the kiad of possibility 
ot likelihood that might be present. 
Will] Shall you be getting home late this evening ? (If so, it may be 
necessary (0 keep supper back.) 
Til be tt Bob this evening. (Is there anythin d like me 
to tell him l 
We'll be having supper in about twenty minutes (so don't go out). 
He'll be coming 10 see us again soon (so we needn't trouble 10 
send him the book he left here). 
The use of the Present shows that au event has been 
decided upon. The use of the Future ive may look beyond 
the event io something made possible or likely by the event. 
The interrogative form of the Future Progressive is often no more 
than a polite form used to ask about future intentions. Compare: 
Are you staying in London long? (This is a simple inquiry 
about plans.) 
Are you going to stay in London long ? (This puts more emphasis 
on intentions.) 
ili Shall you be going to the party? (This asks, in a more 
polite way, about plans.) 
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5.49 Plans, arrangements, and 


£59 Plans, arrangements, and 


5.51 


are also indicated by the use 
of the Simple Present Tense, There is usually an adverbial to show 
future time, 

I leave for Berlin on Saturday, 

e eee 

Is it this evening that we have dinner with and Sue? 

eee aap: fee f. 

When does your father get ſrom his visit to Rome? 


are also indicated by the 
use of the finites of be + to-infinitive. 

We are to be married in May. 

Jim and Mary are to meet us at the station. 

The new building is to be ten storeys high. 
The use of a perfect infinitive indicates an arrangement that was 
made but not carried out. 

We were to have been married in May but had to postpone the 

wedding until June. 
This pattern is also used to indicate obligation, an arrangement 
that is the result of a command or t made by a third person. See 
1.68, Table 35. It should be used to indicate a voluntary arrangement 
only when there is no ambiguity. 

He's leaving at eight o'clock this evening. 

He's to leave at eight o'clock this evening. 
The second sentence suggests an arrangement made as the result 
of orders. 


Obligation and Necassity 


There are many ways of expressing 


the ideas of obligation and 
necessity. The verbs oblige and 


J, the nouns obligation, com- 


compe 
pulsion, need, and necessity, and the adjectives obligatory, compulsory, 


needless, and (un)necessary are obvious ways of expressing these 
ideas. 


In most countries the law obliges parents to send their children 


Is attendance at school obligatory? 

i age Seavey Arcee Se e 

under a to pay the cost of re; 

He wos compelled by dncis to gine op hes stds 

A defeated enemy usually signs a treaty under compulsion. 

Military service is in many countries. 

There is no necessity|It is not necessary for you to do that. 

Is there any need for haste? 
The ideas of obligation and necessity are more idiomati- 
cally by the use of the verbs must, ought to, should, have to, and 
be to. Absence of necessity is expressed by don’t have to, haven't got ſo 
and seedn't, 
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5.52 Must is a defective verb. It can be used to express an immediate 


or future obligation. In reported speech must is used for past time. 
Except in reported speech a past obligation is not normally ex- 
pressed by must. (See have to §.54) 

You must do as you are told. 

He said they must do as they were told. 

Soldiers must obey orders without question. 

As he had broken my watch he agreed that he must pay the cost of 

the repairs. 

On the other side of the wood there was a field that he must (= 

had to) cress. 

Candidates must (= are required io) answer af least five out of 

the ten questions. 


For must not, see 5.6. 


5.5 Absence of obligation of necessity may be expressed by needn't, 


need hardly/scarcely and by constructions with the noun need ot the 
adjective needless. 
*Must you go s0 s00n?'—'No, I needn't go yet.’ 
He didn’t need to be reminded about it. (It wasn't necessary to 
remind him about it.) 
I need hardly tell you. . (It is hardly necessary for me to tell 


Ff » 
. for 
you to hurry—although, in fact, you did hurry.) 

1 didn't need to hurry. (It was not necessary for me to hurry~ - 

and in fact, I did not hurry.) 

Need we tell him about it? (1s there any need for us to tell him? 

Are we obliged to tell him? Is it necessary for us to tell him 7) 

There's no need for you to hurry. 

Needless to say, we shall refund any expenses you may incur. 
For the difference between anomalous need and non-anomalous 
need, sec 1.28. 


5.54 Have to is regularly used to express obligation and necessity. 


In the present tense, affirmative and interrogative, it means the same 

as must. For absence of obligation do mot huve to is used but need not 

is more usual. 

The construction with Aave fo is very common for past and future 

time (because must is defective). In colloquial style Aawe gor to 

is used for have to. Had got to is occasionally used for had 10, 

For the use of auxiliary do, interrogative and negative, see 1,23, 
At what time have you( got) to be there? (At what time must you 
be there? At what time is it necessary for you to be there 7) 
She had to be in the office by nine o'clock. (She was required to be 
there, it was necessary for her to be there, by nine o clock) 
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We shall have to hurry. (It will be necessary for us to hurry: 

We had hry. (was e (aw, we were obliged oe 
to hurry. 

We've got to be there (We must be there) by ten o'clock, 

Have we (got) to (Must we) answer all the questions? 

These shoes will have to be repaired. (It will be necessary to 


have them repaired.) 


5.55 Absence of obligation is expressed by don have to or haven't pot to, 
See 1.23 and 1.78. * 


He's 40 rich that he doesn’t have to work (is not obliged to work, 


need not work). 
You don't have to go to school seven days a week, do you? 
2 ͤ otheiiantetwiuny 


We haven't got to (ate aot requited to) answer all she questions 
in the examination paper, have we? i 


5.56 The finites of be with a so-infinitive are also used to indicate on 
obligation. 
We are to be there at nine o'clock, 
For this construction see Commands and Requests (6.7), 


5.57 Ought is used to express desirability, moral obligation and duties. 
Ought is a defective verb. li can indicate present or future time. 
It u used of past time in reported speech, 
You ought to start at once (if you want to catch your train). 
You ought to leave early tomorrow morning. 
He ought to be ashamed of his 5 
Ought | to go?— Yes, | think you ought (to). 
1 told him he ought to do it, 40 he did (it). 


5.58 Should is used in a similar way, Should is often used when giving or 
asking for advice. It is not so strong as ought and often indicates 
a recommendation rather than an obligation. 


You shouldn't laugh at his mistakes, 

How much | contribute iowards the relief fund? 

Do you think he should apologize (that he Ought to apologize)? 
You shouldn't give the baby scissors to play with, 


5.59 Ought to howe and should have with a past participle are used to 
indicate a past obligation that was not fulfilled or carried out. 

You ought to have helped him (but you did not). 

He ought have been more careful He wa wot crea enough 
You have used the money for paying your debts instead of 
for a new motorcycle. 

I think you should have told her you were sorry. 

You should have put part of your salary in the bank each month, 
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Ought wot to have aod should nor have are used to indicate dis- 
approval of something that was done in the past. 

You oughin't tolshouldn't have laughed ut his mistakes, 

She oa h; tof shouldn’s have given the baby scissors to play with. 


6.60 The fo-infinitive after a conjunctive may indicate or ask 1 
desirability, tion or duty, See 1.78 (VPB. Table 44) and 1 113 
(VP20, Table 71). Sentences in VPS aod VVaG are convertible | 10 
sentences in VP1O and VP2}, in which ihe modal auxiliaries nent, 
should, ought (or have fo, be fo) are used. 

We must find ous what to do next, (VP) 
We must find out what we ought tofhave to do next, (VP10) 


Do you know how to do it? (VP8) 
Do you know how you ought to/should/ure to do it? (VP\O) 


Tell me how to do it, (VP8) 

Tell me how I ought to[should/must do it. (¥P21) 

Ask your mother where to put it, (VP8) 

Ask your mother where you are to/shoull/must put it, (VP2) 


Determination and Resolve; Willingness 


6.61 The ideas of determination and resolve can be eapressed by the u+* 
of the verbs determine, decide, and resolve, the correspondiag nowrls 
determination, decision, and resolve, and the phrase make up one’s 
mind, The verbs are used ia VPI and 9. 

1 determined|resoteed|made up my mind to learn German. 

Me determined|resolved|made up his mind that nothing should 
event him going. 

710 aaa or to give his childeen{that his children 

shall have a good education Ii most praiseworthy. 


6.62 The idea of willingness can be expressed by H.. 
He's willing to come. 
Were they willy to 7 
Did they do it willingly 
Note also the phrase against one’s will, 
She was married against her will. 


6.63 The ideas of determination and willingness are more often indi, oul 
by the use of the verbs will/would aad shall/showld, (For their us. 10 
indicate pure future, see 2.38.) 

Will is used in the first person to indicate willingness. When stressed 
it indicates determination. 

I will[ ll lend you the book need It. 

1 "will be obeyed (== n 


obeyed). 
70 determined to) do as / ‘like. 
2 
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In the negative, won't or the negative adverb neter is stressed to 
indicate determination. 
1 will "never (am determined never to) ‘speak to that man 


gala. 

1 ‘won't (am determined not to) have any ‘backehat from you! 
The interrogative will //we (for willingness) is used only as an echo 
or repetition of a question put to the speaker, j 

A: "Will you lend me your hen: ‘Will I lend you my pen / 

Of ‘course I will.” 


5.64 Inthe second and third persons will and would in the affirmative and 
negative may indicate obstinate determination, the will or would 
always being stressed, 

A | you ‘can't complain if you get 
‘fat. 

He ‘will (obstinately continues to) go out without an overcoat | 
though it's ‘freezing out there, 


You would go (insisted on going), | in ‘spite of my warning that 
it was unwise, 


5.65 /, and would, used in the second and third persons, interrogative, 
ask about willingness. 


A: “Will you sing at the concert tomorrow?" —B: * Yes, I will.’ 


(Cf are you singing and are you going to sing for plans and inten- 
tions. See 5.45.) 
A: Do you think Miss X willfwould at the concert (> 
morrow evening 7'—B:" Yes, I think she willl would." 


5.66 When shall and shan't are used in the second and third persons, they 
may indicate the speaker's determination concerning the person(s) 
spoken about, The shall or shan't is always stressed. 

You ‘shall marry him! (1 insist on marrying him.) 
They ‘shall do what I tell them to do, (1 am determined to make 


them do it.) 
(Cf the use of you shall and yow ih? to indicate a promise or a 
threat. See 6.68.) 8 
Shall and should occur in clauses after verbs and 


indicating determination or willingness. They are used in all persons, 
The officer gave orders that they should be weil looked after. 
He is determined that you obey him. 
fs your father willing that you should go abroad? 
The for + noun/pronoun + so-infinitive construction is often 
preferable. 
He gave orders for them to be well looked after. 
Is your father willing for you to go abroad? 
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Promises; Threats; Refusals 


5.67 Promises and threats can be expressed by the use of the verbs 
promise and threaten, aod the nouns promise and threat, They can 
also be expressed by the use of the verbs shail and will. 


Promise is used with a to-infinitive (VP7), with two objects (VP! 
and 13), and with shat-clauses (VP9 and 11), The indirect object 
often dropped. 


eee ee 

Please promise not to tell anyone. 

Didn't you promise the book to your brother? 

Mr Green has promised his son a new bicycle if he passes the 
examination, 

The foreman has promised that the work shall]will be done before 
Sar. . 
eee. 


Note, in the last two examples, the use of shall and should in the 
that-clause, ‘ 
The noun promise is also used with a fo-infinitive or a that clause. 


He broke his promise to help me. 
I hope they NOt ae Sree eee 
done by the end of next week. 
They didn't keep their promise that the work should/would be 
finished before the end of the week. 
The verb threaten is used with a fo-infinilive and in the paticrn 
threaten somebody with something. 
They threatened to punish him. 
They threatened him with death if he did not tell them what he 
knew. 


6.68 In the first person will is used to express a promise or threat, 


I'll be there to help. 

* punish you if you don't behave yourself. 
In the second and third persons shall and showld are used to express 
promises and threats. 

You shall have the back next week, 

Ask and it shall be given you, (Bible, AY) 

A: ‘I want this luggage taken to my toom. B: ‘It shall be 

taken up at once, sir." 

If he passes the examination he shail have a new bicycle. 

Tom was told that if he behaved badly he should go to bed without 

9 
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Variow and W. 
5.69 Refusals can be indicated by the use of the verb refute. This verb can arlous Concepts aye they are Expressed 


be used with a direct ob VGA sah In ordinary colloquial style the imperative is often used to express 
with two objets in 0 wn“ “Alive (VPP, — 
Dr — 
o (The use of may, as in: May you have a good time! May you enjoy 
1 asked him to come but he refused, V yourselves is less usual.) 


Kriel (ie he gives her everything she asks for) 


5.73 The verb wish (or exclamatory if only) can be used with a ff 
clause (VP9). The conjunction thas is almost always omitted. That 


6.70 A more colloquial way of indicating refusal is the use of will nos is always omitted after if only. If the wish refers to present or 
(won't) and would not (wouldn't), pat hess the fou toms cad io the clause. For a wish that 
I won't (1 refuse to) do it, was not or could not be realized in the past, the last Perfect Tense is 
They won't refuse to) accept your offer. ee 
Why won't she does she refuse to) agree? I wish I knew how to do it. (I'm sorry | don't know.) 
He wouldn't (He re to) answer any questions. I wish I had known how to do it, (1 didn't know.) 
The engine wouldn't start, I wish I hadn't gone, (I'm sorry i did go.) 
The wound wouldn't heal. I wish I didn’t have 10 go. (I'm sorry i have to go.) 
1 wish I could help you, 
He wishes his wife wouldn't spend so much time gossiping with the 
neighbours. 
Wishes; Hopes; Preferences I wish 1 were rich. 
32 ere; ee would stopl 
5.71 In some languages there is an optative mood, Ie a set of verbal if only I knew! If only | knownl 
forms to indicate wishes. There is no optative mood in English. For the use of wish with would in the thut cluust, see 5.8. 


In a few cases, chiefly fixed phrases or minor pat wishes 
expressed by the use of the subjunctive, * * 


God save the Queen! 5.74 Wish is used with an Indirect Object and a Direct Object. See 1.85 


Gime (VP12A, Table 48), 
Convention be damned! He wished me a pleasant journey. 
a They wished her success in her new career. 
The subjunctive equivalent with may is commoner. He wished me good night. 
May God bless yout 1 wish you all a merry Christmas and a happy New Year. 
May you have a long and happy life! 
may you live to enjoy itl 
Much good may it do you! 6.75 Wish is also used with a so-infinitive, See 1.77 (VA. Table 42) 
and 1.104 (VP17B, Table 63). In these patteros want is commoner. 
5.72 May and might are used in that-clauses after such verbs ind Where do you wish|want me to go? 
TVT What do they wish/want me to do? 
I trust that this A ‘ Note the use of want or wish in if-clauses (will being impossible in 
4 arrangement may (less formal: will) meet with ok bie 28 ig imposs i 
Aer the arrangement might (less formal: would) If you want to smoke, you must go into @ smoking compartment. 
I hope he succeed. (less formal: eeds or will succeed) (The use of will in an if-clause is a request, or indicates willingness or 
Shaped r insistence: If you will help me, we can soon finish the work, See 


214 §.112-3.) 
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5.76 1, lat is also used with the preposition for. See 1.68 (VP3A, Table 26), 
The phrase wish for means ‘feel or express a desire for’, usually a 
desire for something that is considered unattainable or unlikely 
to be attained. If, therefore, you go into a shop, you would not say, 
‘I wish for a fountain pen’. You would say ‘I want a fountain pen’, 
Wish for is used more often in situations where the object of the wish 
or desire is something that can come, or is likely to come, only 
through chance or unexpectedly, 

“What do you wish for?" said the genie to Aladdin, 

The was all that one could with forjall that conld be 
wished for, 

She had everything that a woman could wish for, 


5.77 Shall I/we is often used to introduce a ion about a person's 
wishes. It may be an offer of service. tives, used in those 
parts of the English-speaking world where shall is going out of use, 
are Do you want me/us to’ and Would you like me/us to’. 

Shall I thread the needle for you? 
Shall I open the window 
Shall we carry the box into the house for you? 


Shall with a noun or a third person pronoun asks about the wishes of 
the person to whom the question is put. 
Shall he carry your suitcases upstairs? (Do you want, would 
eee * * 
Shall the messenger wait? 
The hotel manager asked me whether the taxi should wait 
(whether | wanted the taxi to wait). 


5.78 Instead of shall I/wejhe, etc the construction be + to-infinitive 
may be used. This, however, asks for orders rather than about 
wishes. See 1.68 (VP4F, Table 35) and 5.7. 


Is the messenger to wait? 
The manager asked me whether the taxi was to wait. 
What am I to do next? 


5.79 / should/would like, often contracted to I'd like, is used to express 
a wish, 
I'd like to be there. (1 wish | were there.) 


I'd like to have been there or I'd have liked to be there. (1 wish l 
had been there.) 


Would you like asks about a person's wishes. 


At what time would you like breakfast? 
Would you like me to order a taxi? 
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5.80 The verb hope is used with a shat-clause (VP9), with a to- inſinitive 
(VP7), and with for (VP3). That is usually omitted. 
7 (that) he has arrived safely. 
D 
I'm hoping for news of his safe arrival. 
Note the possible use of the Present Tense instead of the Future 
Tense in the clause. 


7 he will arriueſhe arrives safely. 
1 when you havelyou'll have more 
leisure. 
We hope to see you in May. 
We shall hope to see you in May. 
The use of the Future Tense in the last example does not indicate 
much difference in meaning. The example might be recomposed: 
We hope (that) we shall see you in May. 
The use of the Past Perfect Tense indicates a past hope that was 
not realized. 


We had hoped that she would soon be well again. 


6.81 Preference can be indicated by the use of the verb prefer and the 
noun preference. Prefer is used in several patterns. 


I prefer my meat well done. (VP22) 

‘ould you prefer to start early? (VPT) 

1 should prefer you to start early. (VP\T) 

He preferred that nothing should be said about his generous gifts. 
(VP9) 


| prefer walking to cycling. (Vi 


Note the use of rather than in the next example. Rather is obligatory 
after prefer. 


I should prefer to start early rather than have to travel in crowded 
trains. 


The phrase would rather is also used to indicate preference. It | 
used with a bare infinitive. 


1 would rather stay at home (than go for a walk). 


When used with a shat-clause, the Past Tense is used in the clause. 
The that is usually omitted. 


1 would rather (that) you stayed at home. 
He would rather( that )people didn't know about his generous gifts. 
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Purpose and Result 


is 20 connected with result, both purpose and result are 
treated in the following sections. See also the article on intention 
(644-46). 


In answer to a question asking ‘Why “', a so-infinitive is often used, 
In order to is rather more formal and more emphatic than fo alone, 


Whea the idea of result is also present the infinitive is often preceded 
by 10 as fo. 


I've come here to have a talk with you. 

Did you do that to annoy me? 

He has gone to England (in order) to perfect his English. 

f hcl. bo on onli Sat dg oe be aes 

( and result) 
e stood up 10 ax to see better. 

The car is waiting to take you to the station. 

Children go to school to learn things. 

He works hard in order a0 as to give his family a holiday by the sea 

every year. 


5.83 The to- infinitive may modify a noun of a noun substitute such as 
something, anything, somebody, (See 3.50) 


She Seagh « brown cont and skirt and 0 palr of brown shoes to 
match (ie shoes that were brown so that they would match the 
ocr esr 8 

Take this book to during the Journey (ie in order to have a 
book that you may read), a 

Give me something to eat. 

She wanted someone to take care of. 


When the infinitive phrase modifies the whole sentence, it often has 
front position. 


In order to appreciate poetry, you should read it aloud. 
To get the best results, follow the directions carefully. 


8.84 Instead of an infinitive phrase it is possible to have a dependent 
clause. 


Children go to school to learn things. 
Children go to school in order that they may learn things, 


la the second sentence the pronoun the (subject of the dependent 
clause) stands for children (subject of pr for clause). In such cases 
the infinitive construction is ferred. 

Clauses of purpose are introduced in order that, so that, and 
(more formal and literary) shat alone. So that (like so az fo) often 


combines the ideas of purpose and result, Several modal verbs are 
used in such clauses, 
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May, might, should are oftea used. In colloquial style can and could 
are also used. 


I st aside 20 that she might/could gv in, 

Let the dog loose s0 that it cu, have a run. 

We shall grow a hedge round the garden so that the neighbours 
may notſcun'ſ overlook us. 

We up a fence 10 that the neighbours might/should not 
3 


Ne hum up 10 that he can't » 
Thbry copies of the beok were bought 20 thot cack bey in the 
class should have one 


We hid it carefully s0 that no one should see it. 
I did that in order that everyone should Le satisfied. 


When. in more formal or style, that is used alone, may 
and might are preferred to can and could. 
They died that we might live. (They fougtt and died so that we 
might live io safety.) 


5.85 In order that, . . not and so that. . . not, when used to indicate a 
rere possibility, are sometimes replaced by for fear (chat), in case, 
or (rare except in literary style) lest. 

We dared not move for fear the enemy might|should see us, 
We hid behind some 1 for fear thaijin case passers-by 
should see us. 


5.86 is also ex by the use of for and a noun of gerund. 
F 
What do you use that tool ſor ? 
We use a hammer for knocking in nails, 
This tool is used for tightening bolts. 
Purpose is also indicated by the construction for + noun/pronoun + 
to-infinitive. 
I stood aside for her to enter (so that she might enter), 
iis iroughd scene papers for xe vo sign Ga onder that Lsbould sigs 
hem). 
The 3 was put up on the notice-board for everyone 
to see (so that everyoue might/should/could sce it). 


ferns ivoladverb + a1 + fo-infinitive; foo + 
185 — dee re cee + to-infinitive; and ad- 
jectivejadverb + enough + to-i ive are used to indicate coc 
quence or result. 
You're not 10 foolish asjnot foolish enough to believe all you 
read in the newspapers, | hope. 


“8 
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Do you know him well enough to be able to borrow money from 
him? 


We were so fortunate as|were fortunate enough to be in Paris 
Bastille Day. ne = 
I he won't be so weak as to yield. 
6 

He ran too quickly for me to catch him, 


5.88 Instead of the infinitive constructions illustrated in the last section 


E Une. 
clause of result is different from that of the main clause. The clause of 
result may be introduced by that, following so or such +- an adjective, 


Se ae ae ee Oy a 


He was so quick that I couldn't catch him, 
He ran so quickly that I couldn't catch him. 
He was such a good runner that I couldn't catch him. 


The construction may also be: main clause + so + that-clause. In 
this case, that is sometimes omitted. 
He worries about his ition all day, so (that) he can't 
sleep at night, (Cl He worries so much about his financial position 
that he can't sleep at night.) 
The burglar wore gloves, so (that) there were no finger-prints to be 
found. 


The clause sometimes has front position in colloquial style. 


it was so hot (that) I couldn't sleep. 
! couldn't sleep, it was so hot. 


Cause; Reason; Result 


A statement about cause or reason may be made in an independent 
sentence, 


in not going out At, Im tired, 
She knew she had said something foolish. They all laughed. 


L- the cause or reason in a subordinate clause. 
Adverbial clauses of cause may be introduced by the conjunctions 
because, at, since, that, seeing that, mow that, and (in 
literary or formal style) in that, inasmuch as. 

When because is used, the emphasis is on the reason and the sub- 
ordinate clause usually comes last. 


He succeeded because he worked hard. 


When a subordinate clause is placed early in the sentence for pro- 
minence after if is, it was, eic. because is always used (never ar ot 
since), 
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tt is because he has behaved so badly that he must be punished. 
Cf As he has behaved badly, he must be punished, 


When the conjunction is as, since, seeing that, etc, the subordinate 
clause usually comes first. There is less emphasis on the cause and 
more emphasis on the result (stated in the main clause), Since calls 
more attention to the cause than as. 


As he is working hard, he is likely to succeed, 

Since I haven't much money, I can't buy it. 

Since you insist, I will reconsider the matter. 

As I've never met the man, I can't tell you what he looks like. 
Seeing that it's raining, you had better stay indoors. 

Now that we're here, we may as well see the sights. 


The co-ordinating conjunction for is also used (in written English but 
rarely in spoken English) to join a statement of result to a statement 
of cause. 


He stood his ground firmly, for he was a brave man, 


6.90 The conjunction that may also introduce adverbial clauses of cause 


Such clauses usually follow a main clause that is either a negativ. 


exclamation or a rhetorical — The clause gives the reason fox 
what is expressed in the exclamation or question. 


I'm not a cow that you should expect me to eat grass! 
Am I a cow that you should offer me grass? 


The conjunction rhar is used to introduce adverbial clauses of c.use 
after adjectives (and participles) that express emotion. See 
3.79 (AP3). The that is usually dropped in colloquial style. 


I'm glad (that) I came. 

He's sorry (that) he can't come. 

Aren't you thankful (that) your life has been spared? 

We're delighted (that) you can come, 

They're disappointed (that) you couldn't pay them a visit. 
The use of an adverbial tar clause after a finite of an intransitive 
verb expressing an emotion is literary, not colloquial, 


I rejoice that they have become friends again, 
(Cf, spoken English, Im glad they've become friends again.) 


6.91 Adverbial clauses of cause may sometimes be replaced, usually in 


written English, seldom in spoken English, by a participial con- 
struction. 
As he was poor, he could not afford to buy books. 
Being poor, he could not afford to buy books. 
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Mr Green was unable to come because he had been asked to 
lecture in Leeds, 


Mr Green, having been asked to lecture in Leeds, was unable to 
come. (or) Having been asked to lecture in Leeds, Mr Green was 
unable to come. 


As the rain had ruined her hat, she had to buy a new one. 
The rain having ruined her hat, she had to buy a new one, 


As there was to do, we went home. 
There being nothing to do, we went home. 
When the participle is being, it is sometimes dropped. 
As this book is written in simple English, it is suitable for be- 


innert. 
fa tok (being) written in simple English, is suitable for 


As she was tired out after her long walk, she went to bed carly. 
Tired out after her long walk, she went to bed early. 


_ Adverbial clauses of cause may in some cases be a pre- 
position or prepositional phrase and a gerund. n 
The boy was scolded because he was late. 
The child was scolded for being late. 


The criminal dared not go out because he was afraid of being 


recognized by the . 
Te criminal. Pans. pool out for fear of being recognized by the 


5.92 Aa infinitive construction may also indicate cause. 


What a fool I was to have expected him to help me! (1 was foolish 
because I expected him to help me.) 
We were glad to have you with us. (We were glad because we 
had you with us. See 3.72 (AP1B), 


When the infinitive has a subject different from that of the main 
clause, the infinitive is introduced by for + subject, 


The neighbours must have annoyed very much 0 
speak in that way about them, (As ssa agua in that 3 
the neighbours, they must have annoyed you very much.) 


5.5 Cause and reason may, of course, be indicated by the use of the two 
nouns cause and reason, 


5.94 
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The caute of the accident is still not known, 
Reason is used with the preposition for. (But note the phrase by 


reason of.) 
The reason for his absence was illness. 
He was absent because he was ill, 
He was absent by reason of|because of his illness. 
Reason is used with the relative adverb why, often omitted, 
The reason (why) he was absent was that he was ill, 
There is a link between why and because, and this explains 
the frequent use of because in place of that. 


in this way|Why I behaved in this 
! to save money. 


The reason for my 
way is that] 


Comparisons and Contrasts 


When we compare two obj persons, qualities, degrees, etc, 
„r 
Equality. This is formed by the use of the adverb as before, and the 
conjunction as after, the adjective or adverb. 


Your house is as large as mine. 
Does John work as hard as Henry? 


When the comparison is negative, the adverb us is often replaced 
by 20. As, however, is often used, expecially whea it comes im- 
mediately after a verb to which a contracted aor (n't) is joined (as in 
isn’t, wasn't), If an adverb such as quite occurs between mor and the 
adjective or adverb, 20 is more frequent. 
Your house is not 40 large as mine. 
Your house isn't as/so large as mine. 
John doesn't work as[so hard as Henry. 
This box isn't as largejis not quite 10 large as that. 


When we compare two objects, qualities, degrees, etc, 
that are in some respects unequal, we may use the comparative 
degree of the adjective or adverb with chan. (Exceptions are ale. 
tives taken from Latin: inferior, superior, junior, senior, prior. I cst 
take fo.) 

Your house is than mine. 

My house is ler than yours. 

John works harder than Harry. 

His new book is more interesting than his earlier books. 


The Comparison of Inferiority, formed by the use of less. . . than 
is also used. 

The new edition is less ive than the old edition. 

His new novel is less interesting than his car lier ones. 
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Often, however, it is preferable to use the Ne tive Comparison 
of Equality, thus: ai 


The new edition is not s0 expensive as the old edition. 
His new novel is not so interesting as his earlier ones. 


This is particularly the case with short adjectives and adverbs. 


Tom's not so tall ar his brother. This is preferable to: 
Tom's fess tail than his brother, 

Mr Green's not so old az he looks. This is preferable to: 
Mr Green's less old than he looks. 


5.96 Tho finite verb in a subordinate clause of comparison is often 


Thus, in the below, the finites in heses ma 
— — examples parent * 
Your house is as large as mine (is). 
John doesn't work so hard as Henry (does). 
Note the possible omissions in the examples below: 


1 like him more than she (does). 
1 like him more than (1 like) her, 


In the first sentence of this pair, the pronouns / and she are 
contrasted, Io the second, the pronouns him and her are contrasted, 
Compare these sentences: 

Jane likes me more than she likes Harry. 

Jane likes me more than Anne does (ot than Anne likes me). 


In the first of this pair, me and Harry are contrasted, In the second, 
Jane and Anne are contrasted. In the words to be contrasted 
are given prominence by means of tone or stress or a combination 
of tone and stress, In writing there may be ambiguity: 


Tom likes me better than Harry. 
This should be (in writing) either 


Tom likes me better than he likes Harry. 
or Tom likes me better than Harry does. 


In colloquial style speakers do not always trouble to choose the 
. 


Is she as tall as me? 
Grammatically, az / (am) is required. Here the fault js no: serious. 


Cf the use of "It's me,’ ‘That's himjher’, correct enough in colloquial 
style. 
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6.97 In some adverbial clauses of comparison both subject and verb may 


be dropped. 
My uncle is better today than (he was) when I wrote to you last 
Tie tt more shy then — 
i t f 5 
Some people thnk mach more about thelr rights than (they do) 
about their duties. 


Note, in the next example, the shifting of the subject to the end of 
the clause, for emphasis. 


Nobody did more for education in this country than (did) the late 
Mr Green. 


6.98 Note the use of should in clauses of comparison introduced by than 


that. 


There is nothing I want more than that you should be hoppy and 
contented, 

am ready to do the work myself rather than that you should 
have to do it, ' 

1 is more important that the explanation should be clear than 
that it should cover every possible exception. 


6.99 Comparison and contrast are also expressed by the use of the. . . 


the. . . with comparatives. This construction indicates a parallel 
increase or decrease. 


The more learned a man is, the more modest he usually is. 
The longer we stayed there, the more we liked the place. 
The longer he stayed there, the less he liked the people. 
The sooner you start, the sooner you'll finish. 

The more he read, the less he understood. 


5.100 An infinitive phrase may take the place of a clause. 


that nothing pays better than to be honest (that 
mA ys so well as/better than honesty does). 
He knew better than to mention the subject to her. 


Concession 


5.101 A simple way of expressing concession is by the use of the conjunc- 


tions although and though. 
Although they're brothers, they never write to each other. 
Although he has a car, he often uses buses and trains. 
Though he's s0 rich, he has made his money honestly. — 
Though the restaurant was crowded, we managed to find a . 
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Though may have its place at the end of the sentence which would be 
ths main due 


if the sentence were complex, It means about the 


same as ‘nevertheless’ or ‘all the same’, 


He's very rich. He's made his money quite honestly, though. 
He didn't tell me where he had been, but J knew it, though. 
(Although he didn't tell me, I knew where he had been.) 


6.102 In place of a construction with although, a construction with may is 
possible. The use of may gives a shift of emphasis, illustrated in the 
pairs of seatences below. 


Although Ben is only ten, he plays the guitar beautifisit;. 

(Attention is directed chiefly to the second half of the sentence.) 

Ben may only be ten, but he plays the guitar beautifully. 

(Here the speaker puts more emphasis on the concession in 

the first part of the sentence and then draws attention to the 

fact that, in spite of what has been conceded, Ben plays e 

guitar well.) 

Al A James has lived for 1 in France, r does not 
be pot for five year 

James may have lived for five years in France, but he does not 

speak French well. 

2 Mrs Harris is blind, she runs her own cake-shop. 

Mrs Harris may be blind, but she runs her own cake-shop. 


In these examples may is used to introduce a concession (‘I concede 
that. . .", grant that.. .). This use of may must be distinguished 
from the use of may to suggest a possibility (see 6.26): 


He may be (= is perhaps) in the garden. 


5.103 Compounds in ever are also used to introduce concessive clauses. 
The verb in the clause is sometimes, but not always, used with may. 
In clauses introduced by compounds in -ever, the idea of possibility 
is also present. 


However often I try (= although I often try), I cannot find the 
answer. 


However often I tried ( although I often tried), J could not 
find the answer. 

Whatever faults he may have (= although he perhaps has some 
faults), meanness is not one of them. N 

Whatever faults he may have had (= although be perhaps had 
2 faults), meanness was not one of them, . 
lowever often you ring (= al ven if ring the be 
5 * 
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much Tom admire her (= although he 
eee ber very veh eee ask her tobe bi 3 
Whatever we may think of the wisdom of his plans (= although 
we may have our doubts about their wisdom), no one can deny 
that they are bold and imaginative. ; 
. happen (= although there may be failure, 
disappointment, etc), you will always be glad that you tried to 
do your best. 


The use of in ~ever may be compared with the examples 
—— is used especially with will, would, may, and 
might. 


Come what (= whatever may come, or happen), we must 

remain cheerful. N 

Try as you will (= however hard you may try), you won's 
it, 


4 
Say whet you will = whatever you may say), / shall trust te my 
own judyement. 


6.104 The word matter is used in a construction that indicates concession, 
Both the noun and the verb are used. 


No matter what I did, no one paid any * (Cf What- 
I did, I did various things. . 

yt rm} fora 1 couldn’ 1 manage it. (Cf Although I 

tried hard. 

It doesn't matter how hard you try. . . (CT Although you 


may try very hard. . .) 


6.106 In another type of concessive clause with as, aa adjective or adverb 
is given froot position for emphasis. 


Rich as he ts, I don't him, (Cf 1 don’t covy bie, sxbongh 
be is , However rich be may be, 1 dou't cory bi 0 
matter how rich he is, I don't envy - 
Much as I admire Shakespeare's comedies (= although 1 
admire them, however much | may admire them), I const 
agree that they are superior to the tragedies. 


For all (= in spite of all) is used to introduce a concession. 


For all his wealth (= although he is wealthy), Ae u not hv. 
For all you say (= 27 what you will about bisa; whatever you 
may say; uo matter what you say), J s#ill like him, 


‘A. When if is used the concession is 
tm Sed liad aay tee pe 
something not as a fact but as a 


Even jj he “did say 10, we can't be sure he was telling the truth. 
Enon fit takes me ote months, I'm determined 10 finish the job 
I couldn't be ry with her, even if 1 tried. 

Uf she “Ls stupidl she's at any rate pleasant 1o look at. 
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Conditions and Suppositions 


5.107 English verbs have no forms sagt wom of for conditional 


S forms 
indicative mood or various auxiliary or modal verbs (e 
2 — — 1 


A What can we do if it rains? 
Don't come unless I tell you to (come). 
We shall go provided the weather is fine. 
Lf you are right, I am wrong. 
B He would come if he had time. 
You would have succeeded if you had tried harder. 
If you were a bird, you Ay. 


5.108 Conditional clauses may be introduced by if (even if, if only), as/so 
hat), provided 


long as, or supposing (that), on condition (t 

Uke), 208 for s ive condition, unless (which means the same 
as, but is more tic than, if. . . not). To introduce a contin- 
ne en eee eer eae 


If you have enough money, why don't you buy a bicycle? 
. 


you with pleasure. 
Lume ee behaving here, 
He he'll the 

8 accept the post provideuſon condition that the 


You'd better take an umbrella with you in case it rains, 
Note that the subs clause i 
— diary may either precede ot follow the 
If you have enough money, why don't you buy a bicycle? 
= Why don’t you buy a bicycle if you have enough money? 
conditional clause is more or tic is 
— prominent or emphatic when it 


5.109 Conditional clauses of the A type are sometimes called clauses of 


open condition ot factual condition (contrasted with the theoretical 
condition in the clauses of e The speaker does not declare 
that the condition will be realized or that it will not be realized, He 
leaves the question open or unanswered. 


What shall we do if it rains? 
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The speaker here merely puts forward the possibility that it may 
rain, 


In clauses of open condition any of the tenses of the indicative mood, 

the future tense with will/shall, may be used. (For ional 
uses of will/would, see 5.112.) The various auxiliary verbs that are 
used in conditional clauses of the B type are not used in conditional 


clauses of the A type. (For exceptional uses of should see 5.114.) 
There are possible combinations of tenses in the main clause 


and the subsidiary (or conditional) clause. 
(i) Present Tense in both main and subsidiary clauses: 


If he comes, what are we to do? 

What can we do if he doesn't come? 

Provided the weather keeps like this, the farmers have no need to 

worry about the . 

It doesn't matter where you put it 40 long as you make a note of 

where it ir, 

(ii) Future Tense in the main clause and Present Tense in the sub- 
sidiary clause. Imperatives and future tense equivalents are also used 
in the main clause. 

If it's ready he'll bring it tomorrow. 

W het shail we de if & rains? 

What are you going to do if it rains? 

Come indoors at once if it rains, 

Don't come unless I tell you to come. 

1 shall take an umbrella in case it rains, 

Supposing the enemy wins the war, what will happen to ws? 
(iii) Future Perfect Tense in the main clause and Present Tense in 
the subsidiary clause. 

If you don’t hurry and get there before five o'clock, he'll have left 

the office and gone home. 

(iv) Future Tense in the main clause and Present Perfect Tense in the 
subsidiary clause, 


If he has finished his work by six o'clock we shall he able to take 
with us, 
Unless he has done the work to my satisfection, I shall not pay 
him for it. 
(v) Present Tense in the main clause and Present Perfect Tense in the 
subsidiary clause. 
RR 
if you've finished your homework, you can may go out and pl y. 
(vi) Future Tense in the main clause and Past Tense in the ab- 
sidiary clause. 
Y she to be here she'll certainly come. 
If he arrived only yesterday he'll probably not leave before Sunday. 
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(vil) Present Tense in the main clause and Past Tense in the sub- 
sidiary clause. 

If he arrived only yesterday he's unlikely to leave 1 

If you spent the night on the train you probably need a rest. 
(viii) Past Tense in the main clause and Past Tense in the sub- 
sidiary clause. 

If that was what he told you he was telling lies. 
(ix) Future Tense in the main clause and Past Perfect Tense in the 
subsidiary clause. 

If he hadn't come in when you arrived, he won't come in at all this 

morning. 


(x) Present Tense in the main clause and Past Perfect Tense in the 
subsidiary clause, 
If he hadn't left any message when you called, he probably intends 
to be back before you leave. oe 


5.110 Conditional clauses of the B are sometimes called clauses 


eS re ee 
to fact, or one that is impossible (e bird), 
oon thet & cousidered wslicaly #6 be Aaltel'os bas oot rot than 
fulfilled, or, for past time, one that was not fulfilled, 

The auxiliary verbs would, should, could, and might are used in this 
type of conditional sentence. The subjunctive were (see §.111) is 
eee vier nee e 

There are man combinations for (i) future ti present 
rn 


(i) If the supposition refers to future time, the main clause contains 
one of the verbs would, should, could, might, or ought. The conditional 
clause may contain either should or were to, 


If he were to should hear of your marriage, he would be surprised. 
e wouldn't do it unless you were to specially ask him. 
{yon shold be passing my house, you might return the book you 
7 ee eee eee ee eee. 
you were to start early tomorrow morning, would} could] 
might/ought toſ should be at your destination 97 — 
(ii) If the supposition refers to present time, ot to both present and 
future time, the main clause contains one of the verbs would, 
should, cowld, or „ and the conditional clause contains a Past 
Tense. This Is sometimes called the imaginative use of the past tense, 
CII wish | knew! If only I knew! 


If I had the money I should pay you. 

Ie heard of your marriage he would be surprised. 
Te wouldn't do it unless you specially asked him. 

Supposing I accepted this offer, what would you say? 
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He wouldn't be in debt if he were not so extravagant. 
If you went to London you might see the Quéen. 
TAS scab Ais 000000 


Ga if | wished to be present), 
You do it if you tried. 
Supposing my father saw me with you, what might he think ? 


(iii) If the supposition refers to past time, the main clause contains 
233 would, should, could, or might with a perfect 
infinitive (or a simple infinitive if the reference ts to consequence in 
the present). The conditional clause contains a Past Perfect Tense. 


If he had heard marriage, he would have been surprised. 
srcttumur btees here & as (= 1-dhould oot ba hare 
now) / hadn't given me a lift in your car. 

Wy yratitkoon at dhtnentag I shouhd hove soon yon 

If you hadn't told me about it | should|might not know (= | 
should still be unaware *. ee 

You could have done it if you had tried. 

If he'd taken his doctor's advice he might not have died (= he 
might still be alive). 


6.111 The h form were (with a singular subject) is usual in 
literary 


glish in conditional clauses. It is used in spoken English 
in the phrase if I were you. But was is also used in clause in 
ish. 


= engl : 
the condition is expressed without a conjunction by means of 
inversion of the subject and finite verb, were (not was) is used. This 
inversion is rare in spoken English. 
Were he to see you (= if he were to see you, should he see you), 
he'd be surprised. 
The tive wasn't is often preferred to weren't as being more 
2 


Vu wasn't that you have been ill, 1 should consider your work 
Had and should also occur in this inverted construction, oftes ia 
literary style, and occasionally in spoken English. 

Had I known you were ill, I'd have called to see you. 


Should you need help, please let me know at once. 
Should pon change four mind, please let me haew. 


6.112 It was stated in 6.109 that the future tense with will is not used in 


conditional clauses. 


If he comes (*if he will come) next week, what shall we ask him 
to do? 
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When willis not an auxiliary for the future tense but a verb indicating | 
or asking about willingness, it may occur in an if-clause. The past 
tense would can be used. Compare: 

mere; 

me "il be so to he 

Ep you as ip me, we can finish 

5 to help me, we could 
by six. 


5.113 Will and would are also used (always stressed) meaning ‘insist’ 
(See 440 la this case, 100, they may occur in clea, © 
If you ‘will bet (it insist on betting) on Aorse-races, 
— you lose your ‘money. 10 
Uf he ‘would bet (if F 
of your warnings, he de zerved to lose his money, 


5. 114 Should sometimes means t to", (See 5.58.) With this meani 
it can be used in i/-clauses of the A type (ie open or factual condition) 
E to) 
LS up. 
If you shouldn't (oughtn't to) do it, don't do it. 


5.115 Conditions are sometimes implied in a relative clause. Note the 
tenses in these examples. 


A country that stopped working would ly be bankrupt. (If a 

— * * . 1 po bo — 
toa 1 

rr f * 


5.76 Instead of a sentence with a conditional clause, we sometimes have 
two co-ordinate clauses, Such sentences are usually proverbial, 
Spare the rod and spoil the child. (Uf a child is 
Teil tespote) (fa spared punishment, 
See a pin and let it lie, you'll want a pin before you die. (If you 


see a pin and do not it up, you will find yourself 
in need of a pin.) ene, 
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